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A Step-by-Step Manual Highlighting Artists and Their Creative Practice 
is a three-part book on the non-toxic process of making ink-on- 
paper intaglio prints from continuous-tone photographs using 
water-etched photopolymer plates. 

Author Clay Harmon provides clear and easy-to-understand 
instructions that will enable anyone to successfully make a 
photogravure print. By quantifying the sensitometric behavior of 
polymer plates, Harmon has developed a methodical approach 
which will enable a new printmaker to produce plates in their own 
studio with a minimum of time and wasted materials. 

Section One provides a straightforward guide to setting up the 
polymer photogravure studio. Section Two covers a step-by-step 
method of making the print from start to finish. Section Three 
showcases contemporary artists’ works, illustrating the variety and 
artistic breadth of contemporary polymer intaglio printmaking. 
The works in these pages range from monochrome to full color, 
and represent a variety of genres, including still lifes, portraits, 
nudes, landscapes, urban scapes, and more. Featuring over 30 
artists and 200 full-color images, Polymer Photogravure is the most 
comprehensive overview of this printmaking process in print. 

Key topics covered include: 


Studio safety 

Equipment and supplies, evaluated from both a cost and 
utility point of view 

A brief discussion of the types of ink-based printing 

Aquatint screen considerations 

Image preparation and positive printing on inkjet printers 
Paper preparation 

A simple and efficient polymer plate calibration process that 
minimizes wasted time and materials 

A straightforward inking, wiping, and printing method 
Advanced printing techniques such as chine-collé, a la 


poupée, and printing on wood 
* Troubleshooting guide to platemaking and printing problems 
* Tips on editioning and portfolios 
* A visual survey of the range of artistic expression practiced 
by contemporary artists 
* Sources for supplies and recommended reading 


Polymer photogravure plates enable an artist to use an almost- 
infinite range of image color and papers to make a print. The 
finished prints are extremely archival, consisting of only ink and 
paper. With Harmon’s instructions, continuous-tone intaglio prints 
are within the reach of all. 


Clay Harmon’s photographic work combines contemporary 
subject matter with historic photographic techniques. His interest 
is in the push-pull between the beautiful and the ugly often found 
in the urban landscape. Harmon’s work has shown nationally and 
internationally in over 30 shows and ten publications. He teaches 
workshops nationally in polymer photogravure and other historic 
photographic printing processes. To see his work, visit 
clayharmon.com 
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Preface 


When Christina Z. Anderson asked me if I would be interested in 
writing a book about polymer photogravure, I replied “Sure!” with 
about the same amount of thought that I normally give to a request 
to stop by the store to get a gallon of milk. I had already assembled 
a random assortment of writing through the years outlining my 
evolving approach to this photographic printing process that I 
used, both on an informational website and in the periodic 
workshops I would teach on the subject. I had been doing the 
process long enough that I was confident that I could convey at 
least my own approach to it. 

As I began to dig into the process of writing, I quickly realized 
that there are many approaches that are being used for creating 
continuous-tone intaglio polymer plates, and that I could not 
possibly test and document all of them. I therefore am stating at 
the beginning of this book that the procedures I am outlining are 
the ones I use day in and day out and have been proven in 
workshop settings for several years. I also want to emphatically 
state that this is not the only way to tackle this process. As the 
reader will see in the Part Three of this book, the contemporary 
artists whose work is displayed often have very different 
approaches to the process than the one that I am going to convey. 

The process of writing this book has had a salutary effect on my 
own practice. One large finding that tumbled out of my 
investigatory activities for this book is that the polymer plates I 
had been using and struggling with for years are not the only game 
in town. I stumbled upon a similar plate material that is much 
easier to work with and have since totally switched my practice to 
using this type of plate. 

I also want to be clear at the outset what I am covering in this 
book, and perhaps as important, what I am not covering. I am 
going to present my process for making intaglio photogravure 
prints from commercially available steel-backed water-soluble 
polymer plates. These plates are commonly known as flexographic 
plates and are used in the commercial printing world for high- 
volume printing. These plates consist of a thin layer of 


photosensitive polymer (actually it is a monomer in its unexposed 
state, but I will refer to the material in either state as polymer to 
avoid a pointless pedantic distinction). 

What I will not be covering in this book is the use of 
photosensitive polymer film that must be laminated to a substrate 
by the user, which is typically a thin PETG (type of plastic) plate. 
This is not covered for the simple reason that I do not have the 
experience in using this material that would make me confident 
enough to pretend to expound on its use in a book. For those 
interested in this approach, there exists on the Yahoo Photogravure 
user group forum an exhaustive document prepared by David 
Kachel who does use this material in conjunction with a direct-to- 
plate printing technique whereby he feeds these user-prepared 
plates directly into his inkjet printer and is thus able to dispense 
entirely with the need for using an aquatint screen and the two 
exposure approach. This all sounds appealing, but after I 
experienced the third skewed plate and grinding noises from my 
expensive inkjet printer when trying to feed a thick plate into it, I 
decided to write only about the process that I know works from 
over ten years of doing it. I am very confident that David’s 
approach will work. I am not confident that I can teach it. 

I will, however, be covering actual intaglio printing techniques 
that the two-exposure polymer photogravure process has in 
common with both the traditional Talbot-Klic copper photogravure 
and the direct-to-plate technique that David Kachel has developed. 
So even if you end up using another platemaking approach, there 
will still be useful information in this book in regard to printing 
and the creative ideas that modern practitioners are using. 

With that disclaimer in mind, however, please be aware that I 
am only talking about my particular didactic contribution to this 
book. You will find in Section Three of the book many artists 
whose process and creative practice differs from mine. Some of 
these artists’ practices differ only in minor ways, while others’ 
practices differ wildly. Do not assume that what I have written in 
the first sections of the book represents some sort of monolithic 
truth about the process. As you read what others are doing and 
how they are doing it, it will become apparent that there are as 
many approaches as there are artists. My goal is to provide a basic 
framework and a simple conceptual underpinning for a newcomer 
to the process to get started. 


Troubleshooting as Part of a Practice 


I suspect most people reading this book have some experience in 
using alternative processes for making photographic prints. The 
following may seem a little bit of a ‘No kidding!’ statement. But 
here it is: analyzing problems and finding ways to solve them will 
be a key part of your printing practice. I am going to pass on 
everything I have learned about this process. How it works, what 
doesn’t work, and how to avoid common mistakes. But I want to 
be clear that the polymer photogravure process has a lot of moving 
parts, and all of them are important in how the final print will 
look. It is a magnitude more difficult to master than something like 
platinum—palladium or cyanotype. 

Primarily this is because there are two distinct and very different 
parts of the process. The first part is a rather complicated 
photochemical process that in some ways resembles a typical 
photographic printmaking process. Light is used to change the 
characteristics of a chemical compound. In the case of polymer 
photogravure, this chemical is the material that the plate is made 
from. The molecules in the plate react to light energy in a 
predictable way, and we harness this predictability to be able to 
create an exposed plate that is ready to be etched. 

But at the very moment that an exposed plate is dropped into a 
tray of water, the transition from a chemical process to a physical 
process begins. In fact, the washout is the one step in the whole 
process where both physical and chemical processes are occurring 
simultaneously. The water is etching the unhardened polymer at 
the very same time that the user is removing that unexposed 
polymer through the physical action of brushing the plate with a 
pad or brush. 

And at this point, the whole process becomes primarily physical. 
After the water etch is complete, the plate must be dried and 
hardened. It is then inked, wiped, and printed on an etching press. 
All of these steps are physical, and a whole different set of 
variables come into play. 

This is my long-winded way of telling the reader that there will 
be problems and hiccups, and a good bit of the learning that goes 
into mastery of this process comes from evaluating a problem, 
deciding where the problem originated, and discerning a way of 
solving it. It’s fun when it works and maddening when it doesn’t. 

After acquiring the skills and experience in the process, there 
will be days when it seems it is all figured out. Plate after plate 
will be perfect, the prints will sing, and all is right with the world. 
Then a new day will dawn and a print from the very same plate 
that printed perfectly the day before will suck. This will elicit a 


sigh, a deep breath, and the certainty that something new will be 
learned in the process of solving the problem. 
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Figure 1.0 Nox Noctis 13 © Clay Harmon 2010, Houston, Texas, 
10” x 15”, polymer photogravure with 50/50 soft black/burnt 
sienna ink on Rives BFK. 


This whole thing started when I was poking through a print drawer 
at a photo gallery one day during my lunch hour. I saw a rich 
black corner of a small print enclosed in a plastic sleeve. I pulled 
this print out and it turned out to be an original Alvin Langdon 
Coburn photogravure that had been removed from a Camera Work 
edition. 


Figure 1.1 Alvin Langdon Coburn photogravure from Camera 
Work 1911. 


Figure 1.2 Nox Noctis # 20 © Clay Harmon 2005. One of my 
photos from a continuing series on parking garages. They are 
everywhere and often creepy but have great light. Someone has to 
do it. 


I was immediately struck with the rich, velvety quality of the 
darker tonal values in the print and the impression that the image 
was actually in the paper instead of on the paper. I liked it and I 
wanted to learn how to make prints that looked like that. At that 
same time, I had begun a photo series that seemed to scream for 
that same feel in the prints. I was successfully producing prints for 
that series in palladium but thought I would like to see what it 
would look like if printed as a photogravure. I had seen some of 
the wonderful printing done by Russell Dodd of Working Theory 
Press and contacted him to do a small edition of one of the prints 
in this series. The results were stunning, and I was officially 
smitten by this printing technique. 

I then embarked on the bumpy road of learning how to do 
photogravure. My first destination was learning the traditional 
Talbot-Klic copper photogravure process in a week-long workshop 
taught by Jon Goodman. This workshop ignited my aesthetic 
appreciation for making a print using simply ink and paper. The 
real eye-opening experience for me came when I attempted to print 
my first plate. The print was awful. But then Jon, without even 
uttering, “Watch this,” took that plate and made a beautiful print. 
And that was when I knew there was more to this printing process 
than I had expected. 

Clearly, making a good plate was the beginning, and not the end 
of the process, and I spent the last two days of the workshop just 


printing the plates I had made and getting coached by a generous 
man with over 35 years of printing experience. 

The process of making an etched copper photogravure plate was 
long and painstaking, and printing was much more involved than I 
expected, but the final product turned out to be everything I 
wanted it to be. 

I came home excited and ready to jump into the copper process. 
I made a few successful plates and then a temporary move took me 
away from my darkroom/workroom setup that I had used for 
years. The new space was much more limited in what I was able to 
do, in particular in regard to my ability to dispose of some of the 
etching mordant (ferric chloride) necessary for etching 
copperplates. 

I knew there were a few people using the polymer photogravure 
process successfully. I searched the internet and found some online 
assistance in places, in particular Jon Lybrook’s Intaglio Editions 
website. I corresponded with artists I knew were using the process 
and got tips from everyone that was willing to help. I acquired 
every book I could find on the process, and even one of them 
written in Danish. But what I discovered was a lot of conflicting 
advice out there on how you can do the process. Part of this is 
because the expectations on what the polymer photogravure 
process can offer the artist are highly subjective, but the nerd/ 
scientist in me was uneasy with the idea that there could be 
multiple ‘right’ answers for the same basic problem. 

I bought a bundle of plates and started experimenting—trying to 
figure out how to make this process work. Many days I would feel 
like I was taking one step forward and two steps back. The crappy 
plate pile in my trash can grew. 

I made a lot of mistakes. I still make a lot of mistakes. But I 
finally feel that I understand how these polymer plates can be 
made to print continuous-tone intaglio images. The purpose of this 
book is to give you the benefit of all my mistakes and blind alleys I 
have taken. I feel confident that if you follow the instructions, you 
will be able to produce a nice-looking polymer photogravure print 
with far less wasted material than I produced. 

Quite possibly, you will also find that this printing process 
speaks to you on a very fundamental aesthetic level and you will 
be able to combine this process with your creative vision and 
produce something new and wonderful. 


Attributes of the Process 


Sometimes when I describe the process steps of making polymer 
photogravure prints to people, they look at me curiously and ask, 
“Why would you want to do that?” Here are my reasons. 

First, I like the way that photogravure prints look. Unlike inkjet 
prints, and unlike just about any other photographic process I have 
used, the image of a photogravure is composed of ink that has 
literally been jammed into the paper through the pressure of the 
rollers on the press. The black values have a velvety richness that 
is most akin to that seen in mezzotints. Further, the pressure of the 
rollers also smooths the rough surface of paper and produces a 
bitingly sharp and detailed image. The sharpness attainable in a 
photogravure is only rivaled by that of a silver-gelatin print or 
inkjet print. 

Second, photogravure is an archival process. Ink has been 
around for far longer than any photographic process, and the final 
photogravure print has only two components—the paper and the 
ink. As long as the paper is of reasonably high quality, there 
should not be any worries over the long-term degradation of the 
image. Most inks are archival as well. While some of the pigments 
used in color inks can fade over time, almost all traditional black 
inks have a high degree of permanence. Unlike silver gelatin, there 
are no worries about chemical changes that can degrade the image 
over the years. 

I like the fact that photogravure is truly a hands-on process for 
making prints. There is far more involved than simply pressing the 
print command in your image editing program. The consistent 
inking and wiping of a print is not a skill that is picked up 
immediately. It takes time to master, and new subtleties of 
techniques continue to appear as your abilities solidify. 

Photogravure gives me a host of options on how my finished 
print will look. I can make a print with any color ink I choose. I 
have always preferred warm-toned prints. With traditional 
chemically based photographic processes, the color of the print is 
constrained by the chemistry inherent in the process. Whole books 
have been written on the subject of toning silver-gelatin prints. 
With photogravure, the ink can be made any color you desire, 
simply by mixing it and looking at it. I can make a print on any 
type of material that can handle the pressure of the press. Unlike, 
say, platinum-palladium printing, for example, whose chemistry 
constrains the number of suitable papers, the printing part of this 
process is purely mechanical. The pressure of the press roller is 
pushing ink into the fibers. There are no chemical compatibility 
worries. 


Photogravure can be an economical way to print. When multiple 
prints are being made, the cost of each additional print is very low. 
An incremental print is merely the cost of the paper plus a small 
amount of ink. 

And, finally, the process is compatible with the exploratory and 
provisional investigation of my photographic interests. That is a 
fancy way of saying that it provides me with the type of prints I 
want without becoming so burdensome to my workflow that it is 
only appropriate for a highly redacted subset of what I am working 
on. I make plenty of plates and prints of images I am not yet sure 
about. The cost of the process is low enough and the time 
commitment reasonable enough that I can easily print a half-dozen 
new images in a day. This sort of workflow efficiency is simply not 
achievable with traditional copper photogravure. 


A Brief Description of Traditional Ink-on- 
Paper Printing Methods 


Relief printing, planographic printing, and intaglio printing are the 
three traditional ways that ink can be applied to a piece of paper. 
Now, of course, we have inkjet printing as well, which is closest in 
its surface characteristics to planographic printing. Each technique 
has its own unique visual signature, as well as its own inherent 
expressive limitations in conveying visual information. 


Relief Printing 

The first technique is relief printing, and its name perfectly 
describes how ink is transferred to paper. In relief printing, a flat 
block of metal, wood, linoleum, or polymer is carved or etched so 
that the areas where ink is not wanted in the final print sit below 
the surface of the block. The areas that carry the ink stand in relief 
of the final removed areas of the block. The process of creating a 
block to be printed is a reduction process, so named because the 
high parts of the block are carved or etched away (reduced, in 
other words) to reveal the areas where ink is not needed. An 
unetched or uncarved block will print as a solid color. As parts of 
the block are removed, tone and texture is created as uninked 
areas begin to emerge from the solid color. Relief printing is a 
binary, on/off method. Where the plate is high, ink is applied, 
where it is low, no ink is applied. Tone is approximated by varying 
the spacing of these fine lines and cross-hatching which remain in 
relief and transfer the ink to the paper. 


The relief print is made by inking the finished block with an ink 
roller called a brayer. The paper is then put in contact with the 
inked block and pressure is applied to transfer the ink to the paper. 
This pressure can be applied with as simple a method as rubbing 
the back side of the paper with a roller (or a specialized hand tool 
called a baren) or a mechanical roller system can be used such as is 
seen with letterpress printing. 


Planographic Printing 

The second technique is planographic printing. The most 
recognizable planographic technique is lithography. Unlike relief 
printing, lithographic printing relies on the fact that oil and water 
don’t like to mix. The classical method for lithographic printing is 
accomplished by drawing on a very smooth piece of dense 
limestone with a waxy crayon to create what will be the printed 
image. The stone is then treated to a mild acid that alters the stone 
differentially where the wax is present and where it is not. 

Lithography works as a printing technique because water will 
not adhere to the parts of the stone that have been waxed. But it 
does adhere to the unwaxed areas. A stone with an image drawn in 
a wax crayon is dampened with water, and then inked. The ink 
will only adhere to the areas where there is no water to repel it: in 
other words, only in the areas that were drawn with a crayon and 
altered with the acid treatment. 

Modern photolithography techniques use the same principle of 
electrochemical repulsion between ink and water. Instead of a 
stone, however, a grained piece of metal is covered in a 
photosensitive emulsion and then exposed using a negative. The 
clear areas of the negative allow ultraviolet (UV) light to harden 
the emulsion while the dark areas are protected. The unhardened 
areas of the emulsion are washed away, leaving the hardened areas 
with the emulsion layer. Water sticks to the unhardened and 
textured areas and is repelled from the areas of the plate where the 
emulsion remains. It is then inked, and once again, the ink will 
only adhere to the parts of the plate where the emulsion is present. 
The other areas are wet and repel the ink. 


Intaglio Printing 

The final type of printing method, and the one employed in all 
photogravure processes, is called intaglio printing. This particular 
printing method is one where the ink that is eventually applied to 
the paper is present in the recesses in the printing plate. The depth 


of these recesses determines the amount of ink that is ultimately 
transferred to the paper. In intaglio printing, a coating of ink is 
applied to the entire plate. This inked-up plate is then wiped using 
a soft cloth called a tarlatan to remove the ink from the higher 
areas of the plate. Usually, a final wipe is given using a bare hand 
to subtly clear the high spots on the plate. 

The wiped plate is then placed, ink side up, on the bed of an 
etching press. A dampened piece of paper is placed on top of the 
plate, followed by a series of felt blankets that cushion the paper 
and plate. This sandwich of plate, paper, and blankets is then 
passed under the cylindrical roll of an etching press. The pressure 
of the roller on the blankets, and therefore the paper, is high 
enough to force the dampened paper into the recesses of the plate. 
The ink is transferred to the paper under this intense pressure. 

Intaglio printing and relief printing have a sort of yin-yang 
relationship. In relief printing, the ink is on the high spots and 
absent from the low spots. In intaglio printing, the opposite is true: 
the ink sits in the low areas and is absent from the highest areas. 

In traditional intaglio printing there have been several methods 
used for creating these recesses in the plate for the ink to sit prior 
to printing. Two of the most simple and direct ways for creating 
these recesses are called dry point and engraving. Dry point uses a 
sharp needle to scratch lines into a softer metal plate of copper or 
zinc. Engraving actually uses sharp tools to completely remove 
metal grooves from the plate. 

Another approach that can be used is to coat a metal plate in an 
acid-resistant material (usually asphaltum) and then remove the 
material (called a resist) with a sharp tool like a needle or awl. The 
plate is then etched in an acid or mordant where the areas without 
a protective resist will have recesses etched into the plate, while 
the protected areas will remain pristine. 

Up to this point, there may not seem like there is anything 
fundamentally different between intaglio printing and relief 
printing. That is, until we get into the subject of tone reproduction. 
Relief printing and intaglio printing techniques that use engraving 
and simple etching must create the illusion of image tone by 
changing the size, spacing, and frequency of the fine lines in the 
resulting print. Anyone familiar with woodblock prints knows how 
the thickness and spacing of lines can be altered to create the 
illusion of tonal changes in the final prints. It is an amazing and 
wonderful thing to see when expertly done. But it is in solving the 
problem of representing continuous-tone changes in a print that 
sets intaglio printing apart from relief printing. 


The Problem of Continuous Tone 


The three basic printing techniques outlined above vary in their 
ability to simulate a continuous gradation of tone between paper 
white and maximum black. In relief printing, levels of gray are 
created by varying the frequency and spacing of small lines. By 
altering the spacing and frequency of parallel or cross-hatched 
lines, the illusion of continuous tonal changes is created. Anyone 
familiar with the woodcut printed illustrations in older books will 
recognize this technique for creating gray tones. Lithographic 
printing creates continuous tone by the varying amount of ink- 
resistant material on the surface of the plate or stone being used. 
Intaglio printing can simulate continuous tone in the same way as 
relief printing when dry-point or engraving techniques are used to 
create incised lines in a plate. However, when an aquatint is used 
in conjunction with the etching process, a truly continuous-tone 
result is possible. 

In traditional copperplate intaglio printing, aquatint techniques 
are used to create broad expanses of continuous tone in the 
resulting print. It might seem that all that would be needed for 
printing gradations of gray tone would be to change the depth of 
the etched area for the various gray tones. The issue with intaglio 
printing is that the image-forming ink to be transferred to the 
paper is applied to the entire plate, and then the ink covering the 
lighter (and therefore less etched) areas of the plate is wiped away. 
With a broad area of tone, it is impossible to control the amount of 
ink that is removed by the wiping, and the resulting prints shows 
what is termed ‘flat bite.’ 

This problem of keeping the ink amount exactly the way we 
want is solved by using an aquatint prior to etching. The term 
aquatint was coined because it allows intaglio prints to display the 
same lighter toned washes of color as a watercolor painting. The 
traditional method for creating an aquatint on a copperplate is to 
evenly dust a copper-plate with an acid-resistant material such as 
rosin or asphaltum. This dust is temporarily fused to the plate with 
heat, and these tiny little dots of acid-resistant material create a 
sea of randomly distributed tiny little unetched ‘posts’ over the 
entire plate. In traditional copperplate photogravure, the final 
etched image is then created by etching the plate after a gelatin 
tissue resist of the actual image has been adhered to the 
copperplate. A variety of other techniques can also be used for 
creating the image. 

We will now discuss how we can achieve the same continuous- 


tone effects using polymer plates. But, first, it may be helpful to 
dive a little more deeply into how polymer plates actually work. 


Polymer Plates and How They Work 


The plates we will be using consist of a photo-sensitive material 
that is adhered to a steel base. Most of this material in its initial 
form is composed of a precursor molecule to a polymer called a 
monomer. The monomers on these plates can be dissolved in 
water. The plate manufacturers add some proprietary compounds 
along with the monomer in order to make it photosensitive. When 
energy is absorbed by these photosensitive compounds, they cause 
chemical bonds to form that change the structure of the monomer 
to a water-resistant molecule called a polymer. 

What happens is this: energy in the form of UV light is absorbed 
by the material and it begins the process of transforming from a 
monomer to a polymer through a process called cross-linking. A 
useful way of conceptualizing this process is to envision that the 
monomer molecules join arms with their neighboring molecules 
and begin to form interlocking chains which have the useful 
property that they are not soluble in water. 

This process takes advantage of the fact that these two forms of 
the compound have very different solubilities in water. Any part of 
the plate that has not absorbed energy in the form of UV light will 
dissolve when placed in a tray of water, whereas parts of the plate 
that have absorbed light energy will form chains of polymer that 
are resistant to the solubility effects of water. 

The monomer compound is translucent, and the UV light used to 
expose it goes through the compound to the interface between the 
compound and the steel plate. The degree of cross-linking (or 
polymerization)? is proportional to the amount of energy that is 
absorbed by the monomer and hardens from the steel surface 
upward. 

It might then seem a simple matter to create an image on a plate 
by blocking UV light from some areas, which remain as a water- 
soluble monomer that is then washed out. Other areas of the plate 
receiving UV light would change into polymers and be resistant to 
being washed out in water. 


Polymer Plate Relief Printing 


And, indeed, this approach works perfectly for making a plate for 
relief printing. A negative image is created on a transparent film 


and the transparent areas will transmit light to those areas of the 
plate, while blocking light from other areas. The light’s energy 
then causes a reaction between the photo-sensitizer and monomer 
and converts it to a polymer. 

The plate is washed out in water and the soluble unexposed 
areas wash away, leaving polymer plateaus where the light has 
exposed and converted the material to a relatively insoluble 
polymer. The ink is applied to the plate with a hard roller so that 
ink only ends up on the high surfaces of the plate and the low 
spots contain nothing. The paper being printed is put in contact 
with the inked plate under a modest amount of pressure which 
serves to transfer the ink from the plate to the paper. This printing 
technique is the modern cousin to the traditional woodblock or 
linocut print. 

Relief printing is a binary, on/off process. The exposure 
completely hardens the polymer through the clear areas of the 
negative and hardens nothing under the opaque areas of the 
negative. The sharp change from hardened to unhardened polymer 
is highly desired by printers using the plates for relief printing. 
These plates are incredibly popular in the letterpress printing 
world for their sharp definition. 


Polymer Plate Intaglio Printing 


Any intaglio printing plate is either etched or engraved and the ink 
that will eventually end up on the paper is nestled in low areas of 
the plate. The plate is wiped so that the high areas are clear of ink. 
The pressure of the rollers on the etching press push dampened 
paper into these low areas and the ink is lifted out and transferred 
to the fibers of the paper. 


Relief printing schematic 


Paper Ink 


unhardened monomer is washed out hardened polymer 


Figure 1.3 Schematic diagram illustrating how relief printing 
creates an image with ink. 


Intaglio Printing 
Very intense pressure 
is applied via the 
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ink 


washed-out 
polymer areas 
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Figure 1.4 Schematic diagram illustrating how intaglio printing 
creates an image with ink. 


high areas of plate 
are wiped clean of ink 


Intaglio is the mirror image of relief printing, and in the polymer 
intaglio process a positive image on film is used to create the 
etched image on the plate during its exposure to UV light. Dark 
areas of the positive prevent or reduce the amount of light hitting 
the plate, and these regions remain unhardened and thus able to be 
washed out (etched) in water. Lighter areas of the positive allow 
light through, and these areas are hardened and do not wash out in 
water. In its simplest form, this method of creating an intaglio 
print is most akin to etching, dry point, and engraving in 
traditional printmaking. A dark area on the positive holds back 
light, and when etched in water, the soft, unhardened polymer 
creates a groove in the plate that retains the image-forming ink 
after the surface of the plate is wiped clean. 

This all sounds great doesn’t it? It would seem that all that is 
needed is to create a positive image on a piece of clear film, expose 
the polymer plates, and then wash it out. The valleys in the plate 
will hold the ink after wiping and all will be right with the world. 
This approach indeed does work for images containing only 
relatively thin lines that need to be etched. 

In fact, the truth is slightly more complicated when it comes to 
creating a continuous-tone image. As mentioned earlier in this 
chapter, traditional intaglio processes create broad washes of tone 
using something called an aquatint. This aquatint is necessary to 
prevent what is called open bite or flat bite during the printing 
process. 

Open bite is a phenomenon that begins to occur when broad 
expanses of tone need to have ink applied to the low areas. The 
issue arises during the wiping stage of plate inking and results in 
the unwanted removal of ink from the most deeply etched parts of 


the plate where it is needed to form the image. 


Aquatint 

In traditional intaglio, an aquatint overcomes the issues of open 
bite by leaving a very fine, randomly distributed and 
microscopically small pattern of umnetched plate material 
throughout the entire plate. These tiny needles of material serve to 
anchor the ink during the wiping process. These needles are 
created by dusting a fine acid-resistant material to the plate and 
temporarily fusing it to the plate prior to the etching step. This 
fine-grained acid-resistant dust prevents the acid from etching the 
plate under each tiny dot. When the finished plate is then inked 
and wiped, these tiny needles keep the ink where it belongs. 


The Polymer Aquatint 


In the polymer photogravure process, we can achieve the same 
effect by exposing the plate twice. In the first exposure, the entire 
plate is exposed through a film that has a random assortment of 
microscopically small clear dots in an otherwise opaque film. This 
film is called a stochastic screen. Stochastic is a fancy word that 
means (at least for our use) randomly distributed. The random 
collection of holes in a sea of black transmits the UV light that will 
harden the polymer. A typical aquatint screen used in the polymer 
photogravure process holds back 80% of the light energy hitting 
the plate and transmits 20%. But the 20% of the energy is 
concentrated only in those areas of the screen that have the tiny 
clear dots. The remainder of the plate is effectively shielded from 
the UV light that hardens the polymer. 


Open Bite: 
The issue with continuous 
tone intaglio 


UV Light 
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Figure 1.5 Open bite—the reason continuous tone is difficult to 
achieve in intaglio printing. 
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Figure 1.6 The aquatint—how continuous tone can be achieved in 
intaglio printing. 


The screen exposure creates a way for the ink to be held in place 
in a uniform manner as the plate is wiped. After the screen 
exposure is made, an image positive is used to expose the plate a 
second time. This second exposure is superimposed on the earlier 
exposure, and the areas that have light held back by the positive 
still have a random assortment of needles or spikes that keep the 
ink in place as the plate is wiped prior to printing. 

The polymer photogravure plate thus ends up being a physically 
similar plate to a traditionally etched metal plate. The aquatint 
exposure creates a sea of tiny needles that will hold ink in the high 
and low parts of the plate and the image exposure is then made to 
construct the actual image. This is a simplified explanation of how 
the polymer plate intaglio process works. The details on how to 
make this work in practice will be covered in Chapter 4. 
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Figure 1.7 In polymer printing, two exposures are used. One 
creates the aquatint needles and the second exposure superimposes 
the image on it. 


Figure 1.8 Campo dei Gesuiti © Clay Harmon 2017, Venice, Italy, 
5” X 7”, Polymer photogravure Charbonnel Soft Black and Burnt 
Sienna on Rives BFK. 


Endnotes 


Check out Copper Plate Photogravure (2003) by Morrish and 
MacAllan for an in-depth discussion of these techniques. 
Since this book deals with photogravure, I am going to 


concentrate only on the methods for creating continuous-tone 
photographic imagery. There are quite a few techniques used in 
the arts for creating intaglio images. See the Bibliography for 
general intaglio techniques if you want to find resources for 
exploring these techniques in depth. 

3 https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Polymerization 


SECTION ONE 
The Polymer Photogravure Studio 


Figure SI Nox Noctis 36 © Clay Harmon 2010, Houston, Texas, 10” 
x 15”, polymer photogravure made with Charbonnel soft black 
and Charbonnel burnt sienna ink blend on Johannot paper. 


Overview of Studio Preparation 


The polymer photogravure studio shares many similarities with a 
typical alternative photographic process darkroom (or dim room). 
Running water, a sink of some sort, and trays are items that can be 
found in both of these types of studios. However, there are 
additional equipment and material requirements that are unique to 
the polymer photogravure studio. The most obvious of these 
requirements is the intaglio etching press. But there are also less 
obvious requirements for this process, and the next two chapters 
will cover in detail what is needed to equip the polymer 
photogravure studio. 

Setting up a studio for polymer photogravure is different than 
many other alternative photographic printing processes. 
Alternative processes such as platinum-palladium, gum, salt, or 
even traditional silver printing tend to have extensive lists of 
necessary chemistry and pages of formulas needed to mix them. 
But in terms of equipment, these other processes tend to require 
little more than a light source, a printing frame, a brush, and some 
trays. 

Creating a polymer photogravure studio, on the other hand, 
involves more equipment and less chemistry. Since the plates are 
made from a commercially available material, the studio setup 
revolves more around getting the proper equipment. The most 
expensive piece of equipment is an etching press. For those just 
wanting to try the process first, it is probably advisable to take a 
workshop hosted in a facility that already has an etching press, or 
search for a local printmaking cooperative and rent time on their 
equipment before deciding to take the plunge and buy a press. 

Keep in mind that it is not necessary to assemble everything 
mentioned in this chapter to learn this process. In particular, some 
of the equipment mentioned is necessary only when specific 
printing issues are encountered. For instance, the need to make 
large plates introduces a range of challenges that can require extra 
equipment and techniques. The best approach is to read this 
section with an eye toward the specific problem or issue that a tool 
or material is designed to address. In some instances, an inventive, 
and cheaper solution can be found. 


Chapter 2 
The Physical Studio 


Materials and Equipment 


Safety 


In contrast to traditional Talbot-Klic copper photogravure, the 
materials used in making polymer photogravure plates are 
relatively benign. There are no acids, mordants, or dichromates 
needed for this process. In fact, it can be made almost 100% 
‘green’ if water-based products such as Akua or Charbonnel Aqua- 
wash inks are used. 


/ 
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Figure 2.0 Chairs 2 © Clay Harmon 2010, New York, 10” x 10”, 
polymer photogravure made with Charbonnel Soft Black and 
Charbonnel Burnt Sienna and Ruby Red ink on Hahnemuhle 
Etching paper. 


That said, my informal survey of practitioners indicates that 
most of us use traditional linseed-oil based inks and the solvents 
necessary to remove the inks from printing plates and inking 
tables. 

My general recommendations follow. 


Be Smart about Chemicals 


Read the material safety data sheets (MSDS) on any new product 
that you bring into your workspace. The manufacturers of these 
materials can supply these to you or you can search for them on 
msds.com. 


Minimize Skin Contact with Any Chemicals 
Wear gloves when mucking about with any chemical you don’t 


know about. This includes wearing gloves during the plate 
washout step. For instance, the MSDS for Toyobo KM73 plates do 
not indicate any worrisome chemicals. But even though the 
material being washed out does not fall into any truly scary 
category, it is known to cause skin reactions and irritation through 
repeated exposure. Better to wear gloves and never have to deal 
with eczema caused by washing out plates barehanded! 

This recommendation to wear gloves can be extended to the 
printing steps. There is no harm in inking and wiping the plate 
with gloves on. And even if a decision is made to finish all the 
plate inking preparation with a final hand wipe, that can be the 
only step you need take the gloves off to perform. This will 
minimize the total amount of ink to which you are exposing your 
skin. And you get the added benefit of minimizing the accidental 
transfer of ink to the printing paper! 


Minimize Exposure to Vapors 


Wash out plates in an area with adequate ventilation and consider 
running a fan to remove the vapor from the area. My darkroom has 
a vent hood that can be switched on and off. Dump the wash water 
down the drain as soon as you have finished washing out the plate. 
If you are using the Toyobo nylon-based plates, be aware that the 
manufacturer recommends filtering wash water with a sub-micron 
filter to remove solids from the water. These miscible solids can 
accumulate over time and clog drains and potentially harm a septic 
system. As in all things chemical, it is far better to err on the side 
of caution. 

If oil-based inks are used in the printing process, use odorless 
mineral spirits or organic solvents such as Soy-Solv to clean the 
plates. Odorless mineral spirits can be found at most large building 
supply stores or hardware stores. Gamsol is the mineral spirit I 
have found with the least amount of odor, although it is 
considerably more expensive than the common hardware store 
variety. Some printmakers use vegetable oil or Crisco vegetable 
shortening to clean up their workspaces and plates. 

Vapors are never seen, only breathed, and occasionally smelled. 
It is incumbent on the print-maker to be aware of exposure to 
these invisible chemicals and to ensure that there exists adequate 
air circulation in any workspace where these chemicals are used. 
This means that fresh air must come into the space and vapor- 
laden air must exit. A workroom needs both incoming air vents 
and outgoing air returns. If a new studio space is being built, an air 


exchange system that brings in fresh air from outdoors and 
exhausts interior air can be installed. If an existing space is being 
used, it is worthwhile to consult with an HVAC specialist and 
discuss the options for maximizing the air turnover in the studio. 


Take Care of Your Eyes 


Intense ultraviolet (UV) radiation is needed to expose the plates we 
use in this process. Just as you wouldn’t stare directly into the sun 
for fear of permanently harming your eyes, do not look directly at 
any UV-emitting light source without adequate eye protection! 


Keep a Clean Workspace 


A tidy workspace is less likely to have suspect chemicals that dry 
up and become airborne and thus breathable. Wipe up spills when 
they occur and keep all your trash in a lidded trashcan. 


The Etching Press 


Overview 


The most essential piece of equipment for the polymer 
photogravure process is the etching press. There are many kinds of 
etching presses available, but the polymer photogravure process 
has some process-specific requirements that will influence your 
choice in presses. If you are contemplating getting into the process 
and have not yet purchased a press, please read this section before 
making a decision. It will also be worthwhile to take a workshop, 
call around to other friends in the art world who do printmaking, 
and in general gather as much fact and opinion as possible before 
making a purchase decision. 


Etching Press Basics 


An etching press is a very simple piece of equipment: it consists of 
two hard rolls that are in contact with a flat hard bed. These rolls 
are pushed toward one another, squeezing the bed between them. 
One of the rolls is turned by either a hand crank or a motor, which 
propels the bed from one end to the other. 

The pressure exerted by the rolls is used to push dampened 
paper into the recesses of the etched plate. The paper pulls the ink 
out of the recesses, and an intaglio print is the result. 


Blankets 


The actual setup is slightly more involved. A set of blankets is used 
to evenly distribute the pressure across the plate. The blankets 
deform enough to cause the paper itself to also deform and get 
pushed into the plate’s ink-containing recesses. Normally three 
blankets are used, and they are arranged with the thin blanket 
called the sizing catcher against the back of the paper that is being 
printed. Next comes the cushion, which is the thickest and, yes, the 
cushiest blanket. Often the cushion is 1/4” thick heavy-duty felt. 
And, finally, on top of the cushion goes the pusher blanket, which is 
normally a woven blanket that is also in contact with the base of 
the top roll. 
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Figure 2.1 The simplicity of an etching press. Two rollers pinch a 


bed. Anything squeezed between the roller and the bed is subject 
to tremendous pressure. 


The whole arrangement just prior to printing is shown in Figure 
2.2. 
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Sizing Catcher 
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Press Bed 


All the layers to make a print 
Figure 2.2 The arrangement of all the flat things needed to print 
intaglio. 


The complete sandwich of plate/paper/blankets is then passed 
through the rolls and the image will be transferred to the paper. 
One note when using any press other than your own: it is 
considered very poor form in the printing world to leave big inky 
spots on some other person’s sizing catcher. This can occur when 
printing on very thin papers and the pressure of the rolls actually 
drives ink all the way through the paper and into the blanket. The 
problem can be alleviated by adding a sheet of newsprint between 
the printing paper and the blanket before printing. 


The Parts of an Etching Press 


An etching press is a simple piece of equipment. Figure 2.3 is a 
picture of my floor model press with some of the parts labeled. 


A” 


Figure 2.3 An American French Tool etching press with the parts 
labeled. 


Side Frame, Pressure Adjustment Screws, and Bearings 


Because the side frames are used to push both rollers against the 
bed and must be tightened to a very high degree, it is essential that 
the material used for the side frame be capable of withstanding the 
stresses encountered in printing. Steel is best. Some older presses 
and student-grade presses have this component made from cast 
iron, and it is possible to crack a cast iron side frame when 
tightening the screws or during the printing process. A great 
amount of pressure is necessary to print a photogravure with a 
convincingly solid black tone. Presses have pressure adjustment 
screws that are tightened to increase the pressure of the two drums 
on the print bed. The screws run through a frame that connects the 
rolls to the press. The rolls are on an axle that rotates in a housing 
that has bearings to reduce the friction. These bearings also must 
withstand a lot of stress, so the larger the bearings, the more 
durable the press will likely be. 


Roll or Drum 


Another factor to consider when evaluating presses is the upper 
roll (or drum) diameter. Many small and student-grade presses 
have rolls that are 2-3” in diameter. While it is possible to print a 


photogravure with a small roll-diameter press, the pressure screws 
must be really tightened. In my opinion, the minimum roll 
diameter for a press that is to be used primarily for this 
photogravure is 4”. The roll is often made of a solid piece of 
machined steel. Steel can rust, of course, so if a press is being made 
to order, it may be worth the extra cost to have the roll chrome- 
plated so that the maintenance task of rust prevention can be 
avoided. 

It is best to look for a press with an upper roll diameter of 4” or 
more. The larger the prints you contemplate, the more important 
this will become. Presses with small diameter rolls will require an 
extraordinary amount of muscle to get the bed through the press 
during the printing process. The reason that the roll diameter is a 
consideration becomes obvious when printing. Even though the 
etched plates are relatively thin, when the press bed encounters 
the leading edge of the plate as the bed/plate/paper/blanket 
‘sandwich’ passes through rolls, the ‘sandwich’ must compress 
enough to allow the roll to ride up onto the extra thickness created 
by the incompressible plate. 

A familiar physical analogy is a bicycle tire encountering a curb. 
A bike with a small diameter tire (think Schwinn Stingray if you 
grew up in the 1960s) will have a much harder time getting over 
the curb than a large diameter tire (the Schwinn Varsity 10-speed, 
of course). 


Press Bed 


There are two primary factors involved in the press bed, both of 
which ultimately end up influencing the weight of the press. 


Press Bed Size 


Press sizes are generally determined by width of the rolls. A 12” 
press has a roll width of 12”, for instance. This means that the 
widest piece of paper that can be printed with the press is 
theoretically 12”. Practically speaking, a 1” margin on either side 
of the paper is usually desired to allow for blankets shifting 
around. 

Most press beds are about two times as long as they are wide. 
Some common press bed dimensions are 12” x 24”, 15” x 30”, 
18” x 36” and 24” x 48”. The full length of the press bed cannot 
be used, because both the front and rear of the bed will be 
inaccessible due to being trapped under the drum as the bed 
travels back and forth in the press. I have a 24” x 48” bed on my 


press, and the practical limit for my paper’s size is 22” x 30”, 
which conveniently is the maximum size paper that I purchase. 

Customarily, intaglio prints have generous margins outside the 
actual image area, so a 12” press could easily print ona11” x 14” 
piece of paper. Allowing for 2” side margins beyond the image 
area, that means that a 7” wide image could be printed on a 12” 
press. This could be increased to 8” by sacrificing some margin 
area. The press bed size should be determined by the size of the 
prints you intend to make. Smaller photogravure prints can have a 
jewel-like quality, so it is not essential that you purchase a huge 
(and costly) press when beginning the process. A 15” press will be 
all that many printers will ever want. The cost goes up quickly as 
the press bed and roll diameter increase. 


Press Bed Material 


The traditional material for making press beds is a flat piece of 
hardened steel. Because of its density, the bed on a large press can 
be enormously heavy. The bed on my 24” x 48” press is 1” thick 
steel and weighs about 350 pounds! 

The press bed has two essential attributes: hardness and 
resistance to deformation. Steel is both harder and more resistant 
to deformation than aluminum, for example. Many modern press 
manufacturers are now using composite beds made of materials 
besides steel. 

Takach Press,! for instance, uses a phenolic resin sheet bonded 
to a 3” thick layered rock maple base on their larger floor model 
presses. I have used these presses and they perform very well. 

Similarly, Conrad Machine? can supply press beds made from 
benelex, which, according to their website is a “high density 
lignin-resin laminate, having a compressive strength of 29,000psi.” 

In Europe, Polymetaal? presses receive high marks from their 
users and many of their presses use a resin-laminated synthetic 
bed. 

Many traditional printmakers are still partial to steel beds, but it 
comes at the cost of significant weight. 


Etching Press Features 


Floor or Tabletop Press 


Etching press manufacturers segregate their offerings into two 
main categories: floor model presses or tabletop presses. 
Table top presses, as the name implies can be put on top of a 


table, or preferably, some kind of stand to put them at a working 
height. An inexpensive stand can be bought with the press or 
assembled by buying a heavy-duty power tool stand and bolting a 
hardwood top to it. The press can then be attached to the wood 
top. The main benefit to a tabletop press is that it does not weigh 
as much as a floor press, and the smaller 12” and 15” presses can 
actually be picked up and carried by a single person. 

Floor model presses, on the other hand, are much too heavy to 
be moved around. A floor press contains a lot of additional steel 
framing to support the weight of the press’s rolls and bed. My 24” 
floor press weighs close to 2000 pounds! If you buy one of these, 
make sure your floor can support the weight. 


Micrometer Gauges 


Many presses are offered with optional micrometer gauges on the 
pressure screws. The advantage to these gauges is that once the 
proper press pressure has been determined, it is very easy to return 
to the press the next day and tighten the screws to exactly the 
same pressure to begin printing. While not a necessity, they are a 
very convenient feature to have. 


Bed Stops 


As mentioned above, the beds on larger presses can be very heavy. 
The last thing you want is a 350 pound chunk of steel flying off the 
end of your press and landing on your foot or the floor. Look for 
bed stops, which will stop the bed before it travels off the end of 
the press. 


Reduction Gears 


Most larger presses are geared so that less force is required to turn 
the rolls. Many smaller tabletop presses are direct drive presses. 
This means that the crank handle or wheel is connected directly to 
the roll, and one revolution on the crank handle or wheel 
translates into one revolution of the drum. When tightened to the 
degree necessary to print photogravure, the force required to turn 
even a small direct drive’s roll is large. 

Reduction gears mean that more crank revolutions are necessary 
to turn the roll one complete revolution. The gearing is expressed 
as a ratio. A 6:1 gearing means that 6 complete revolutions of the 
crank are required to rotate the drum 1 complete revolution. The 
benefit of this is that less force is required at any given point in the 
process. Think of it as trading off additional distance in return for 


less work along the way. 

If a press is being built to your specifications, some 
manufacturers will allow the gearing ratio to be specified. For 
instance, Conrad Machine can supply their 18” press with gearing 
ratios of 5:1, 10:1, 15:1, and so on. A gearing of 10:1 is probably 
the highest ratio anyone doing polymer photogravure will need. 

I once gave a workshop where the only press available was a 
tiny tabletop style Charles Brand press with a 2.5” diameter roll 
equipped with a direct drive. To get the plates through the press 
required two people to put their weight into the floor stand and a 
third person to turn the crank! We all got our workouts that 
weekend. Reduction gears should be considered a necessity for this 
process. 


Crank, Wheel, or Motor 


Etching presses can be equipped with a crank handle, star wheel, 
or a captain’s (closed star) wheel. This will be a matter of personal 
preference. I find that the captain’s wheel and star wheel-style 
presses allow the operator to stand behind the wheel and pull it in 
a smooth hand-over-hand manner, whereas the hand crank works 
best by standing beside the press and turning it vigorously. My 
unscientific observation is that people who don’t feel that they 
have burly upper body strength prefer the captain’s wheel to the 
crank. 

My 24” press is motorized. The reason for this is that I get a 
smooth continuous feed of the press bed as I am printing. It also 
takes up much less space than the 5 foot diameter wheel that 
would otherwise be necessary. 


Buying an etching press 


In the US, there are a handful of options for buying a newly made 
etching press. As far as I know, these are the companies that sell 
new presses at the time of the writing of this book: 


* Takach Press 
* Conrad Machine Company 
* Dick Blick 


I am not familiar with all of the new press makers in Europe, but 
several contributors to this book report favorably on the quality of 
the Polymetaal® presses made in Holland. 

Decide first how large you want to print. Then start comparing 


prices. Get on eBay and start a search using the terms (etching, 
intaglio, press). Check out both Takach and Conrad for used and 
refurbished presses. Find online printing forums and haunt the for- 
sale sections. Always be aware that shipping these heavy beasts 
can add a significant amount of cost to your purchase! Locating a 
press for sale that is close enough for you to pick up yourself can 
save a great deal of money. 

The interesting thing about presses as compared to most 
photographic equipment is that it is rare that you will see any 
reduction in the value of your purchase afterward. The prices of 
new presses continue to increase every year, and the used presses 
increase in value as well. I used my Conrad E-15 for four years and 
sold it for exactly what I paid for it. The person who bought it got 
a good deal as well since the cost of the identical press had 
increased during that time. 

The number of companies that have made etching presses over 
the years is long, but an abbreviated list of press brands that you 
may find on the used market that can be worth buying from are: 


Charles Brand 
American French Tool 
Ettan 

Griffin 

Rochat 

Holbein 

Whelan 

Ray Trayle 


The smallest new press I would recommend is the Conrad E-12 
with the 6:1 drive and the 4.5” upper roll. For slightly more cost, 
the Conrad E-15 with the 6:1 gearing and the 6” upper roll would 
be a press that most people would be happy with for a long time. 

If you decide to buy a press with an 18” width or more and are 
in the US, you can start evaluating the pros and cons of Takach 
versus Conrad. They both make excellent presses. Talk to both 
companies and discuss what your needs are and then factor in all 
your criteria: sturdiness, esthetics, shipping costs, and so forth. 

The mechanically adept and adventurous aspiring printmaker 
may want to investigate making their own press. Doug Forsythe 
has a company called Build-a-Press® that sells plans for three 
different sizes of presses. These plan sets come with CNC 
(computer numerically controlled) cut files that can be provided to 
any machine shop with this capability and have all the parts cut 


and machined to order. All that would remain would be to 
assemble the press, which is something that is very easy for me to 
say since I have never done it. Nonetheless, this is certainly a 
viable option and could potentially save a lot of money. 

If you have fallen in love with the process, don’t be put off by 
the cost of the press. I find it remarkable that people who wouldn’t 
give a second thought to dropping $3,000 on a digital camera that 
will be worth half that in a year will gasp and balk at the idea of 
spending $2,000 on a press that will be worth what it cost (or 
more!) in a few years. 

For those not ready to commit to buying a press outright, it may 
be worthwhile to find a local printmaking collective or 
cooperative. Many cities have groups of people who have pooled 
their resources to rent space and buy presses and will gladly rent 
out time on their print equipment. Just be sure and inquire about 
any rules and practices they have before you use their equipment 
and be diligent about observing their requirements. 


Etching Press Accessories 


Bed Cover and Bed Grid 


The bed of the press can be protected from ink and moisture 
expelled by the printing process with a sheet of Lexan cut to the 
exact size of the press bed. This bed protector not only serves to 
keep the bed clean, but also serves as a way of holding down a 
template that can be used for accurately aligning the printing plate 
with the printing paper. It might seem that Plexiglas would be a 
good material for a bed cover, but it is actually more compressible 
than Lexan and will get spongy over time from the intense 
pressures it is subjected to during printing. 

Press manufacturers such as Takach and Conrad Press sell paper 
printed with a registration grid that enables the printmaker to 
center both the plate and the paper on the bed prior to printing. I 
use the Takach registration grid on my AFT press. It is printed in 
three colors and the numerical markings make centering a plate 
and the paper on my press during printing sessions quick and easy. 

A very inexpensive and usable template can be made by buying 
a roll of Clearprint 1040H drafting vellum with the 1/4” grid 
printed on it. Cut the grid to size and mark the center lines with a 
permanent marker. 


Printing Blankets 


Printing blankets have two roles. One role is to evenly distribute 
the pressure of the upper drum of the etching press to the paper 
and plate being printed. The other role is to deform in such a way 
that the drum pressure can in turn deform and push the dampened 
printing paper into the surface of the plate which then transfers the 
ink to the paper. They need to be soft and slightly spongy— but 
not too much so! 

Typically, blankets are sold in sets of three, and made from 
wool. The thinnest blanket is called the sizing catcher, and it is 
often a pressed (as opposed to woven) soft felt-like material that is 
about !/16” thick. The cushion is just what the name implies, a 
thicker pressed material that is 1/4” thick. The pusher blanket is 
typically 1/8” thick and made from a woven wool material. 


A : as _ 
Figure 2.4 The Takach Press registration grid on my press. It is 
placed under the Lexan bed cover and saves a tremendous amount 
of time lining up plates with paper. 


All the press makers sell blanket sets for presses that are cut to 
the exact bed dimensions. If a used press has been purchased 
without blankets, these same suppliers can provide a complete 
blanket set for a specific press bed size. 

The actual blanket configuration needed will be specific to the 
press being used. An etching press with a smaller diameter upper 


roll may only need a sizing catcher (or two) and a pusher blanket. 
A press with a larger diameter roll may work best with the full 
complement of three blankets. There are no hard-and-fast rules and 
the optimal blanket configuration can only be determined by 
experimentation. I would recommend buying the traditional three- 
blanket set and if the cushion is not needed it can be rolled up and 
set aside. 


The Photopolymer Plates 


The plates used for the polymer photogravure process are 
composed of a thin layer of UV-light-sensitive polymer (plastic-like 
stuff) that is bonded to a thin steel backing. UV light causes the 
polymer to harden in proportion to the amount of light it receives. 
The more UV light that strikes the polymer, the more hardening 
occurs. 


Note: These two-layered plates are used to make the intaglio 
printing plates used for photogravure. The thin nature of their 
construction can make the edges very sharp and likely to cut the 
skin unless precautions are used. Always de-burr the plates after 
they are trimmed and file down the edges. They are sharp! My 
very first polymer plate was washed out in tray of pink water 
that was being colored by a bleeding cut on one of my fingers. 


What is going on at a molecular level is similar to what happens 
with two other photographic processes: gum and carbon printing. 
These two processes both use natural colloids, gum resin in the 
case of gum and gelatin in the case of carbon, that will, when 
combined with a sensitizing agent, cross-link (join) their molecules 
when exposed to UV radiation. The amount of cross-linking that 
occurs is in direct proportion to the total amount of UV light the 
sensitized colloid receives. In the case of polymer plates, the 
material that hardens is a precursor to polymer—a type of plastic 
—called a monomer. A sensitizing agent in the monomer causes 
the monomer molecule to cross-link with other monomer 
molecules in the presence of UV light and become a polymer. 

There are two main monomer/polymer compounds that are used 
in these plates. One type of monomer yields a nylon polymer, and 
the other a polyvinyl alcohol polymer. Both of these polymers can 
be hardened enough to take the high pressures of printing on an 
intaglio press. One notable difference between these two types of 
plate material is that the nylon plates have a distinctly unpleasant 


smell when being washed out (etched) in water, while the 
polyvinyl alcohol plates have little to no odor. 


Industrial Uses 


These plates have multiple industrial uses and are commonly 
referred to as flexographic plates. They are used in the printing 
business to create durable relief printing plates. One common use 
is for the printing of industrial packaging materials such as 
cardboard boxes and bottle labels and even beer cans. 


Types of Photopolymer Plates 


In the US, most printers are using one of three types of plates. 


Jet LSL-73SP Plate 


The Jet LSL-73-SP” plate has a polymer layer that is the same 
thickness as the Toyobo plate, but the light-sensitive coating 
laminated to the steel back is made from a different photopolymer 
material than the KM-73 plates. The material is a plastic based on 
polyvinyl alcohol rather than the nylon used in the Toyobo plates. 
Some advantages of this plate are that there is no discernible odor 
from etching the plate in a water tray, and the material is slightly 
harder than the Toyobo plates, which in theory should make them 
more durable. Hardness of the processed plates are measured using 
a unit called a durometer, which as you might surmise measures 
the relative hardness of the plate so that they can be compared. 
The hardness of the Jet plates is 80° Shore D as compared to the 
Toyobo’s 67° Shore D. 

The LSL-73SP plate is my current recommendation for this 
process. It does not have the same crazy-making plate-drying issues 
that can lead to measles and highlight mottling when using the 
Toyobo plates. There is no nasty smell during the washout step and 
in general they are more forgiving of process errors. 


Solarplates 


Dan Welden is one of the fathers of this process in the US, and he 
markets polymer plates under the brand name Solarplate.® These 
plates are yellow in color and have a semi-smooth finish and now 
come with a protective layer of plastic on the polymer. They have 
very similar working characteristics to the Jet LSL-73SP plates. 


Toyobo KM-73, KM-83, and KM-43 Plates 


Perhaps the most commonly used plate for intaglio processes (at 
least in the US) are the Toyobo KM-xx? photopolymer plates. These 
plates are yellow-greenish in color, have a very shiny surface and a 
layer of protective plastic on top of the polymer that must be 
removed prior to printing. The difference between the KM-73 and 
the KM-43 plates is the thickness of the photopolymer layer. The 
KM-43 plate has a polymer layer that is 0.43mm thick and the 
KM-73 has a photopolymer layer that is 0.73mm in thickness. And, 
as you might suspect, the KM-83 plate has a 0.83mm polymer 
layer. These plates have a polymer material based on nylon and 
have a very distinctive odor when being washed out in the tray of 
water. They wash out very quickly and the etched image is very 
visible just seconds after the plate is put into the washout tray. 

The finished plate has a shiny surface with little inherent plate 
tone, which is the printmaker’s term for the tendency of the 
smoothest high areas of the plate to hold onto printing ink during 
the wiping step of printing. This shiny surface is prone to mottling 
and splotchiness that can arise from a failure to very quickly dry 
the plate after the washout step. Any droplets of water left on the 
plate continue to etch slightly and anything less than a very quick 
and precise drying regimen can yield a plate with somewhat 
irregular and dingy highlights. 


Jet LSL-94SB Steel-Backed Photopolymer Plates 


The Jet LSL-94SB plate is similar in composition to the other plates 
—it is a plastic material laminated to a steel backing. The surface 
of the plate is not as shiny as the Toyobo plates and the exposure 
times for photogravure are about two to three times as long. These 
plates have a polymer material based on polyvinyl alcohol and do 
not have any noticeable odor when being washed out. The matte 
finish of the processed plate is slightly more difficult to wipe the 
ink cleanly from the highlights than the other two plates 
mentioned above. This may be a desirable feature depending on 
the user’s feeling about plate tone on the printed image. This plate 
material can be purchased from Boxcar Press. 


Storage of Unused Plates 


Unused plates should be stored in the tightly sealed plastic bag 
they were delivered in and should be stored vertically instead of 
horizontally. The reason for this is that if they are left horizontally 
for too long in less-than-ideal storage conditions, the plates exert 
pressure on each from gravity. If there happens to be piece of foam 


interleaving between the polymer faces of two adjoining plates 
that is cut smaller than the plate it is protecting, a small difference 
in the exposure characteristics can appear on the area where the 
foam is cushioning it versus outside the area it is protecting. Of 
course, this small difference will only appear in the areas of your 
plate with a blank sky. Murphy’s law always applies. 


Studio Equipment 


Plate Cutter 


The polymer plates that are commonly used are backed with a thin 
steel layer. This makes cutting the plates down to size a little more 
involved than pulling out an X-acto knife. While they can be 
trimmed to size with a sturdy utility knife and ruler, this method 
will require patience, a bit of nerve, and plenty of spare blades! 

A much better method is to use a high-quality guillotine paper 
cutter. The Ideal/Kutrimmer brand makes a range of paper cutters 
that work very well for trimming down the plates. They all have 
safety shields on the cutting blade that make it more difficult to 
remove a finger when using one. The other benefit to owning one 
of these cutters is that the polymer plate material can be more 
economically purchased in larger sizes and then trimmed down the 
exact size needed. As with much of the equipment in this chapter, 
the equipment needed for making larger plates is proportionately 
more expensive. I am now on my third trimmer: each time I 
needed a larger one to accommodate the larger plates. These are 
very capable cutters. 

One big advantage of the Ideal/Kutrimmer paper cutters is the 
guide marks on the cutter for both US and European sizes. Most of 
the plate-making material comes in standard European sizes of Al, 
A2, A3, etc. The advantage of this sizing scheme is that it is 
perfectly rational. Cut an Al plate at the halfway point of the long 
axis, and the result is two identically sized A2 plates that have 
exactly the same rectangular ratio. Trim one of these A2 plates in 
half in the same way, and the result is two A3 plates. And so on. 
These markings on the trimmer bed make the process of cutting 
down a plate much easier. 

These trimmers are manufactured so that they can cut with a 
perfect 90° angle, but over time they can ‘lose their square.’ I 
recently discovered that the manufacturer of the Kutrimmers 
allows for this occurrence and the squaring bar that is at the base 
of the cutter can actually be adjusted. When I have mentioned this 


to other owners of these trimmers, they have been surprised, so I 
am going to pass along the information. If the trimmer is turned 
upside down, there will be a series of metal screws that hold the 
squaring bar to the base. Loosen these screws, and then find a 
known true square such as well-cared-for framing square and place 
it against the fixed blade on the top of the bed. Adjust the stop 
until it is square and then tighten the screws. 


squaring bar 


Figure 2.5 The Ideal/Kutrimmer plate-cutting tool. While it is 
intended for big stacks of paper, it makes short work of the metal- 
backed polymer plates. 


Test your handiwork on a piece of cardboard by cutting all four 
sides as you turn the board in the same direction after each cut. 
Take an accurate scale and measure the length of the diagonals 
between the each of the two opposite corners. These measurements 
should be exactly the same if it is truly cutting square. If the 
distances are not equal, loosen the screws on the squaring bar and 
repeat the process until you get a match. 


Squaring Bar 
Adjustment 
Screws 2 


Figure 2.6 The location of the squaring bar adjustment screws on 
Ideal/Kutrimmer guillotine plate-cutting trimmer. 


Trays and Brushes 


Laboratory equipment for making polymer photogravure plates is 
very simple. You need a tray, a brush, and some way of quickly 
drying the plate. 

The unhardened polymer is essentially ‘etched’ from the plate 
using tap water in a tray. A very soft brush is used to remove the 
gooey polymer from the plate during this washout time. 


Some considerations: 


Always use a tray that is larger than your plate in all 
dimensions. The washout brushing pattern extends beyond 
the plate edges so that bristle patterns caused by incomplete 
brushing do not appear at the plate edges. 

Gloves should be worn. Yes, polymer photogravure is a so- 
called non-toxic technique. The MSDS information on this 
material is relatively benign. Even so, wearing gloves is a 
good idea and this is why: while a polymer molecule is too 
large to be absorbed by the skin, the gooey stuff being 
washed out is not actually a polymer—it is a monomer, 
which is a smaller molecule and can cause allergic skin 
reactions in some people. I am one of those people. 

The washout brush can take several forms. Boxcar Press sells 
a washout brush that is roughly 8” x 4” in size and has very 
soft bristles that will not scratch the polymer plate. 


A very economical alternative is to use a delicate-surface paint 
edger purchased in a local home improvement or hardware store. 

Some people use a soft sponge to remove the unhardened plastic. 
If you are only doing very small plates, a baby’s fingernail brush 
can be used. 


Aquatint Screens 


Aquatint screens are a necessary component for the two-exposure 
method that will be outlined in this book. The aquatint screen is 


used 


to expose the plate and create a random pattern of 


microscopically small dots that allow ink to be held in the more 
deeply etched shadow areas of the image. 
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Figure 2.7 The washout tray with two different brush options. 


These screens are created by a sophisticated machine that uses a 
small laser to expose half-tone photographic film with a random 
assortment of tiny dots. Unfortunately, with the rise of direct-to- 
plate commercial printing, these machines are becoming ever 
rarer. The aquatints are reusable, and, if care is taken, they should 
last for some time. You will need a screen as large as the plate you 
intend to create. 

It might be tempting to assume that all aquatint screens are 
basically the same. This is not true. Most literature for both 
traditional and polymer photogravure recommends that the 
aquatint or aquatint screen have a density of 80%. This means that 
it is transmitting only 20% of the light that hits it. 


But the way in which the 20% of light is transmitted is all 
important in polymer photogravure: 20% of the light is transmitted 
by leaving a random pattern of clear areas in the aquatint screen 
that in total cover 20% of the area. But if these clear dots are very 
tiny, less light is striking the plate through each tiny dot, and it 
will take longer to begin the crosslinking process that will harden 
the polymer all the way to the steel base. If they are large, it will 
take less light to initiate the crosslinking reaction. The tradeoff is 
that larger clear areas will create larger aquatint grain in the final 
print. 

Figure 2.8 is a simplified diagram of what is going on. 


10x10 area at 80% black coverage 


A2 times wider dot admits 4 times the amount of light to harden polymer over any time increment 


Figure 2.8 The physical reason that dot size is a factor in screen 
exposure times. The smaller dots lose area at rate that is the square 
of their linear dimension. 


And you see something very interesting. A dot that is 1/2 the 
length of another dot will transmit 1/4 of the light for a given 
increment of time, because the area is !/4 of the area of the larger 
dot. Both screens are 80% screens, but the smaller dot screen will 
require a longer aquatint exposure than the larger dot screen. 

This is the reason that Mark Nelson of Precision Digital 
Negatives sells three different types of aquatint screens, namely a 
coarse, medium, and fine. All the screens block 80% of the light 
and transmit 20% but the difference between them is the size of 
the clear dots. The dot size has a large effect on the exposure 
needed to generate the aquatint grain pattern needed to print a 
solid black. 

This is one of the reasons that there exists very conflicting 
information about the proper exposure values for the two-step 
polymer photogravure process. For instance, in my studio, the PDN 
coarse screen requires half the exposure necessary for the Hampton 


Editions (Solarplate) 80% screen to achieve the same black values 
in the final print. 

The lesson in this is to choose a screen from one of the vendors 
below, and adjust your process to work with that screen. Testing a 
new type of screen is a necessary requirement, and one cannot 
assume that screens that look identically gray to the naked eye will 
perform the same way when used on a plate. 

Aquatint screens are also used by some _ copper-plate 
photogravure practitioners. Carlos Mitja!° has a very informative 
website that discusses his hybrid technique and one of his posts is 
a very in-depth discussion of the methods for generating these 
random files in Photoshop. 


Marking and Measuring Tools 


I like to leave a !/4” plate mark on the exterior of my plate image. 
This plate line allows me to easily wipe the edges of the plate prior 
to printing. I use the plate cutter to trim an even border to this 
size. The line to be cut can be marked with a fine-point Sharpie 
pen. One trick that I use to save a lot of time measuring this 1/4” 
border is to use a 9/16” square brass rod as a guide in marking this 
line to cut. These can be purchased at many hobby shops, usually 
in the model building department, or from a supplier such as 
McMaster-Carr. As you can see in Figure 2.9 below, the 3/16” 
width along with the width of the mark left by the Sharpie pen 
yields a perfect 1/4” border. 


Figure 2.9 A square brass rod serves as a jig when marking plate 
borders to be trimmed. 


Plate-Drying Options 

One of the most maddening aspects of making polymer plates is 
the need to very quickly remove the water from the plate after the 
etching step in order to prevent continued etching. If one is tardy 
in removing the water, it may bead up in some areas and continue 
etching, producing a darker spot in the resulting print. There are 
several methods one can use to prevent this problem. 


The cheapest, while possibly the most error-prone method is 
to use very clean newsprint to carefully blot the plate after 
removing it from the bath. This has some issues associated 
with it, primarily one where the still-soft plastic on the plate 
grabs fibers from the newsprint and embeds them in the 
plate as tiny little hairs. 

The second method is to use a PVA sponge roller. Boxcar 
Press,!! a supplier of photopolymer plates and processed 
letterpress relief plates, sells a sponge roller designed to 
remove the water from the plate prior to drying. This 
approach is very effective if used properly. The roller Boxcar 
sells is a type of PVA sponge, and if you are willing to take a 
trip to the hardware store, you can buy a PVC tube for a 
handle and make your own PVA sponge roller. These PVA 
sponge rollers are available from Sponge-PVA.!2 I have used 
the model #347 stock roller in workshops. One note on these 
PVA sponges. They are rock-solid when they arrive but must 
be used wet. To reconstitute the sponge for a water-removal 
method, keep the sponge soaking in a tray or tube full of 
water. They will absorb lots of water and become soft. To 
use them, pull the sponge from the water and gently remove 
loose water from the surface of the sponge roller. It is not 
necessary to wring them. The sponges are just lightly rolled 
across the surface of the plate. They work because of the 
microscopically small interconnected pores in the sponge 
that exert a lot capillary pressure that will pull the water 
from the plate. 

I now recommend this third method: use lint-free microfiber 
towels made for cleaning glass and mirrors to remove water 
from the plate. These can be used like the newsprint and 
placed flat onto the plate and the water gently blotted from 
the surface of the plate. Uline!> sells these in bundles in a 
16” x 16” size and large sizes can often be found on 
Amazon by searching for “lint-free microfiber towels.” My 
experience in teaching workshops is that these are the most 


trouble-free method for removing water. All that is required 
is a little speed and a soft touch to avoid damaging the soft 
polymer on the newly washed plate. 

A powerful hairdryer is needed to remove the last vestiges of 
water from the plate and to ‘set’ the still-soft polymer. The 
hairdryer is used with the heat setting on high and I 
recommend drying the entire surface of the plate for at least 
five minutes. Most of the manufacturers recommend drying 
the plates in an oven, but this is not practical for most users, 
and I have not found any ill effects from just using the 
hairdryer. 


Exposure Units 


UV Light 


Like many of the alternative photographic processes, polymer 
photogravure needs intense UV light to bring about the chemical 
changes in the material that makes it do what we want it to do. In 
the case of photopolymer, just as in gum bichromate and carbon 
printing, exposure to UV light causes randomly distributed swirly 
and stringy molecules to bind together and form links. The degree 
of this linking is proportional to the amount of UV light the 
material receives. 

The term for this phenomenon is cross-linking. As mentioned in 
the section on polymer plates, this is the essential reason that the 
parts of the polymer that are exposed to UV radiation become less 
soluble in water during the plate washout step. This is in contrast 
to the behavior of the areas that do not receive UV light and thus 
do not bind together and are easily removed during washout. 

Exposure units are used in the screenprinting and graphics 
business and can often be found as used equipment. The most 
ubiquitous model seems to be the NuArc 26-1K and 26-1Ks. M & 
R!4 are the maker of the NuArc 26-1ks. Another US manufacturer 
of exposure units is Amergraph,!° which makes the very similar 
ULF28 exposure unit. Both of these units have 1000-watt lamps 
and typical exposure times for plates are around two to three 
minutes. 

One of the huge advantages to these units is that they have light 
integrators. This is an electronic sensor that actually measures the 
quantity of UV light that is being emitted by the unit. This allows 
the user to program in a precise and repeatable exposure value 
when exposing the plates. The light automatically shuts off after 


the pre-programmed amount of light has been emitted by the unit. 

A second benefit of these units is that they have a built-in 
vacuum frame, which satisfies the second requirement for getting a 
good photogravure plate. 


Figure 2.10 Plate drying essentials: lint free microfiber towels and 
a powerful hairdryer. 


Firm and Even Contact between Positive and Plate 


The vacuum frames work by sandwiching the plate and positive 
between a flexible rubber blanket and big piece of plate glass. 
When the vacuum is being run, a small hose removes air from the 
gap between the rubber blanket and the glass and the blanket 
snugs up against the glass and pushes the plate—positive sandwich 
firmly against the underside of the glass. The vacuum is left 
running during the entire exposure. This prevents the positive (or 
aquatint screen) from shifting around during the exposure, and 
also ensures that the contact between positive and plate is very 
snug and tight. 


Modification of a Plate Burner/Exposure Unit 


As mentioned above, contact between the plate and the screen and 
positive is critical to making a sharp image without defects. The 
larger the plate being made, the more important is very tight 
contact between the plate and aquatint or image. It is not as 
difficult to create adequate contact between a film and plate for 
smaller images, but when print sizes of A3 and larger are 
contemplated, a modification to typical vacuum frames that are 
built into exposure units may be needed. In particular, the screen 


exposure is sensitive to any lack of contact between the aquatint 
screen and the polymer plate. Many polymer plate artists, 
including myself, have modified their plate burners to use a 
flexible piece of plastic called Kreene!® instead of the top piece of 
glass. 

The advantage of this plastic is that the vacuum pulls the Kreene 
down very tightly against the rubber blanket, as well as anything 
placed between them. This modification provides very even and 
very tight contact between the plate and both the aquatint screen 
and the positive image. A secondary benefit of the Kreene is that it 
has a slight texture that allows air to evacuate when the vacuum 
frame is switched on and also makes the incident illumination of 
the exposure lamp more even. 

I found a local steel fabrication shop that made me a 1/4” steel 
frame with the same exterior dimensions as the glass that it is 
designed to replace. I used the same set of screws and hinges at the 
back of my unit that formerly held the glass to attach it. I put a 
piece of Kreene cut slightly oversize on the bottom of the frame 
and attach it with smaller binder clips. This allows me to easily 
replace it if it becomes damaged. 

Figure 2.11 is a photograph of my modified Amergraph ULF-28 
unit. 
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Figure 2.11 Swapping out an exposure unit’s vacuum frame glass 
for Kreene. From top to bottom: 11/4” steel frame with outside 
dimensions the same as the glass 2. Large sheet of Kreene attached 
to frame with binder’s clips 3. Frame with attached Kreene is 
mounted to the same supports in exposure unit. 


You will also notice another modification I have made to the 
unit. I put a layer of heavyweight Yupo synthetic paper over the 
rubber vacuum mat. This prevents the fine pattern in the mat from 
causing problems on the back of the plate or any parts of an 
aquatint screen that extend beyond the end of the plate. This Yupo 
is cut about an inch smaller than the interior dimensions of 
vacuum frame mat. 


Ink Handling 


The inking plate is simply a smooth place where the ink can be 
mixed. A 12” square of 1/4” safety glass with polished edges is 
what I am currently using. Earlier, I used a smooth white porcelain 
floor tile from Home Depot as an inking plate. 

A wide-tipped ink knife is used to scrape ink from the can to the 
inking plate. The wide tip is then used to smooth the surface of the 


ink in the can so that it does not have peaks and valleys that can 
cause irregular drying of the remaining ink. 

The reader may think an inking knife looks suspiciously like an 
inexpensive paint scraper from Lowes or an inexpensive frosting 
spatula from a kitchen supply store. I think that is a very valid 
observation. 

The ink can be applied to the plate with either an inking card or 
a brayer. I prefer the card because it allows me to concentrate the 
ink in the more deeply etched areas of the plate and also enables 
me to remove excess ink before I begin using the tarlatan fabric to 
do the real wiping. This can save minutes in the wiping process. 


Figure 2.12 Inking slab essentials: smooth inking surface (1/4” 
plate glass); ink knife; plastic ink spreader. 


The inking card needs to be soft so as not to damage the plate 
when spreading the ink. They are available from several sources 
online.!” Just as the ink knife looks like a putty knife, these inking 
cards look like the body putty spreaders used for auto repair. One 
brand that can be found in home improvement and hardware 
stores is Bondo. They work very well. 

Some printers like to use a brayer to spread the ink over the 
surface of the plate. Takach!® makes a very good brayer, although 
it is not inexpensive. The medium 35 durometer brayer is most 
appropriate for intaglio processes. 


Warming Plate 
This is an optional piece of equipment that can be quite nice to 


have if stiff inks are often used in the studio. Heating the ink 
slightly before it is applied to the polymer intaglio plate will allow 
it to spread more evenly and be wiped more readily with the 
tarlatan. A tray warmer purchased from a kitchen supply store will 
work quite nicely as a plate warmer. 


Plant Misting Sprayer 
This is an optional piece of equipment that comes in very handy 
when printing with thinner papers that just need to be misted prior 
to printing. 

The metal-bodied Japanese misters spray a very even fine mist 
and work well. They are available from several online retailers. 19 


Drying Racks 

Many printmaking studios have commercially manufactured drying 
racks that consist of a set of spring-loaded hinged wire racks that 
allow fresh prints to be laid face up with lots of space for air to 
circulate around them. Dick Blick2° and many other art supply 
retailers sell these racks. 

As printing proceeds during the day and the lowest rack is filled 
up, the one above it is lowered and the additional prints placed on 
it. This process continues as ever-higher racks are lowered and 
filled up with damp prints. 


Figure 2.13 Plant mister: it’s Japanese, sprays an incredible even 
mist, and is sort of steam-punkish. 


The biggest issue with the racks is the process of emptying them. 
It is clear that the oldest, and therefore, most dry prints are on the 
lower racks, but getting to a dry print at the rear of the lowest rack 
when the racks above are still full of soggy prints is a dilemma that 
confounds me in every workshop I have ever given. One solution is 
to tear large sheets of newsprint to cover the wire on each level of 
the rack, with the damp prints placed on the single sheet of 


newsprint at each level. This will allow that lowest rack’s prints to 
be carefully removed en masse by two people grabbing the corners 
and sliding it out. Even with this solution, it seems inevitably a 
print is dropped or the rack above is jostled and someone’s print 
ends up on the floor. 


Print-Drying Equipment 

A much more usable solution for a small studio is to construct 
drying screens that slide in and out. This allows the prints to be 
loaded from top down, and any level can be easily accessed. Some 
rudimentary carpentry skills can be used to construct a box with 
runners on the sides for the screens to rest on. A trip to the local 
hardware store with the measurements for the screens is next on 
the list. They will be able to make a set of screens to the exact 
dimensions using non-metal nylon screen material. These can be 
inserted like drawers into the box. 


Figure 2.14 Print drying rack made with hardware store plastic 
netting screens and rails mounted in a case. 


Those diving headlong into the process may want to construct a 
print flattening/drying apparatus. The fine folks at Crown Point 
Press?! have an excellent web page devoted to making and using 
one of these devices. The idea can be taken all the way as shown 
on their web page or can be approximated by constructing a stack 
of interleaved corrugated cardboard, chipboard, and blotter paper. 
The basic idea is to put almost-dry prints into the box and either 
let the weight of the stack or the pressure of clamps force the 
prints into drying flat. The porous nature of the materials used will 


allow air to circulate in and dry the prints. I typically leave mine in 
for about three to seven days and they emerge very flat. 

Figure 2.15 is a miniature version in my studio that can handle 
prints up to 24” x 36”. 


Figure 2.15 Print dryer/flattener. Interleaved layers of corrugated 
cardboard, Upson board and blotter paper allows moisture to exit 
while keeping print flat. 


A decision to construct the full two-table large stack solution as 
described by the Crown Point press web page will require 
abundant floor space and a squirrel cage blower and canvas bag to 
fit over one end of the stack of boards and cardboard. This is 
probably not an ideal solution for those with limited space in the 
studio. 


Miscellaneous Items 


* Razor scrapers are handles that hold replaceable single- 
edged razor blades. They are very useful for final cleaning of 
a glass topped inking table. After all the visible ink has been 
removed, the razor scraper is used to run across the surface 
of the glass to remove all the tiny bits of ink that are still 
present after the solvent has been used. It is amazing the 
amount of ink that can still be present on sheet of glass that 


appears clean to the naked eye! 

Small Olfa cutter. These are retractable blade cutters that 
have snap-off blades. They are amazingly sharp and will 
quickly become a favorite tool for accurately and smoothly 
cutting thin Asian tissue when doing chine-collé. 

Test strips for pH. The wash water for polymer plates should 
be neutral or pH 7. Many municipalities raise the pH of their 
water to a higher value to minimize lead leaching from 
pipes, common in older houses. Mottling issues can arise 
with these plates if the wash is done in water that is higher 
than pH 7. Test strips from a pool supply store should 
suffice. 

Small container of citric acid. If your tap water has a high 
pH, add a little citric acid until the pH reaches 7 or less. 

Set of measuring spoons for doling out chemistry such as the 
citric acid. Knowing that one teaspoon of citric acid in a tray 
of water changes the pH to 7 will save having to measure it 
each time a plate is made. 

Mill file for taking the sharp edges off the corners of the 
plates. 

Deburring22 tool to take the burr off the back of the plates 
after they have been cut to size on the guillotine cutter. 

Pack of playing cards. Playing cards make ideal paper 
grippers when printing. Even a slight amount of ink on your 
fingers will inevitably find its way to the front of your print. 
This can be avoided by folding playing cards in half and 
using them to grip the paper when handling it just prior to 
printing. I keep half a dozen of these items in my apron 
pocket. 

Printing apron. Ink gets everywhere. An apron is a barrier 
between the ink in the print studio and your favorite T-shirt. 
Justrite2° burn can. These should be considered an essential 
safety item in a studio. One of constituents of printing ink is 
burnt linseed oil—the very same stuff that painters are 
warned about leaving in cotton rags piled into a heap in 
their studio. The problem is that solvent soaked rags can 
sometimes spontaneously combust and start a fire. The burn 
bucket is where rags are stored after they are used and prior 
to permanent disposal. The spring-loaded lid prevents 
additional oxygen from reaching smoldering rags should this 
occur. 

Justrite no-spill solvent dispensing can. These plastic-bodied 
dispensers can hold the mineral spirits used to clean the 


plates and your studio. The solvent only comes out when the 
brass disk is pushed down and the can inverted. This will 
allow the printer to dispense just enough solvent for the job 
at hand, while also minimizing the fumes that would 
inevitably be released if an open container is sitting on the 
studio table. It also will not spill if it is accidentally turned 
over. 


Figure 2.16 The little things: from top pH test strips, mill file, 
deburring tool, Olfa cutter, playing cards and razor scraper. 


Figure 2.17 Print dryer/flattener. Interleaved layers of corrugated 
cardboard, Upson board and blotter paper allows moisture to exit 
while keeping print flat. 


Studio Consumable Materials 


Anti-Offset Powder 


Talcum powder or anti-offset powder is used to keep Newton’s 
rings from forming between the slick shiny surface of the plate and 
the shiny surface of the transparency material used to make the 
positive. It is dusted on the plate after the screen exposure and 
then removed with a very soft hake brush. 

Most of the powder will end up in the trashcan in the studio, but 
enough of it remains on the plate to prevent Newton’s rings 
(interference patterns that will etch into the plate as maddening 
mysterious dots (see my measles flowchart in Chapter 7). 

Normal unscented talcum powder can be used, but I am not wild 
about the idea of being exposed to airborne microscopic particles 
of a phyllosilicate (I had to let drop the proof somewhere in the 
book that I am a geologist by training). In general, these plate-like 
minerals are just not a good idea to breathe. 

I prefer to use what is sometimes called anti-offset powder, 
which is another white powder that is used in offset lithography 
printing facilities to keep freshly printed sheets of paper from 
offsetting fresh ink to the back side of the sheet of paper stacked 


on top of it. Anti-offset powder is made from micro-encapsulated 
starch grains, which means it at least starts as a plant-based 
product. Two varieties I have found in the US are Varn and Oxi- 
Dry. I use the Varn product because I could buy it in small enough 
quantities to avoid having a giant drum sitting around in my 
garage with several lifetimes’ supply in it. Buy the type that is 
coated so that it is not a moisture magnet. 
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Figure 2.18 Tools for dusting the plates prior to the positive 
exposure: sawed-off hake brush and kitchen shaker filled with anti- 
offset powder. 


I like to use a commercial kitchen-style shaker can to hold the 
powder. I can sprinkle a tiny quantity on the plate and spread it 
around with my sawed-off hake brush. 


Overhead Transparency Film 


The polymer photogravure process uses a positive transparency of 
the image to expose the plate prior to etching. Fortunately, unlike 
some other alternative processes, the contrast necessary in this 
positive is not especially high. This allows the use of many types of 
overhead transparency film to be printed on an inkjet printer 
without having to worry about high ink loads sliding off the film as 
it emerges from the printer. 

The gold standard for years has been the Pictorico Overhead 
Transparency Film. There exist several varieties of this film, but for 
this process, just go with the least expensive version that can be 
found. I have used the Pictorico Premium OHP2* product with no 
issues at all. 

There are other varieties that may work for you. Since this is 
essentially a disposable intermediate part of the process, it would 
be worthwhile finding the least expensive product that offers the 
ability to hold ink along with predictable quality. 

In the last few years, I have used some other products and have 
been pleased with the results for the polymer photogravure 
process. One such product is the LexJet quick-dry polyester film.2° 
The only unfortunate aspect of this product for some users is that it 
is limited to being sold in rolls, and thus would only be of interest 
to those with wide-format printers. 

Another alternative product that is available in sheets as well as 
rolls is the Inkpress transparency film.2° I have used it successfully 
as well. I have even used drafting vellum in a laser printer for 
making positives for this process (although they are pretty 
grainy!). 


Clear 1-Mil Mylar Plastic 


A thin sheet of 1-mil mylar inserted between the polymer plate and 
the transparency during the image exposure can be used to prevent 
ink from transferring from the positive transparency to the plate. 
The problem of sticking seems to be exacerbated by ambient 
humidity in the studio. There are two schools of thought on this 
problem. One approach is that because the inkjet positive will not 
be needed after the plate is made, it really doesn’t matter if the ink 
sticks to the plate during exposure since it will be washed out 
during the etching step anyway. The other approach is to use the 
very thin mylar sheet to protect the positive in case there is a 
processing flaw in the plate that requires it to be remade. I have 
found that as long as the mylar is very thin, there is no loss of 
resolution on the plate. I just cut down clear mylar film bags for 


this. 


Paper Terminology 


One of the most gratifying aspects of photogravure is that it is not 
terribly dependent on a particular type of paper, something that 
cannot be said for platinum—palladium printing or some other 
processes such as argyrotype. Essentially, if a material can be made 
soft enough to deform into the recesses of an intaglio plate when 
pressure is applied by an etching press’s rollers, it can yield a print. 
Photogravure is a photomechanical process rather than a chemical 
process, and it is only the physical properties of the paper that 
affect its ability to create an image with ink. 

This lack of chemical sensitivity means that it is impossible for 
me to list, much less test, every paper than might work well with 
this process. For the sake of brevity, I will loosely categorize 
papers in a similar way that the old New York Central Art Supply 
catalog did: European or Asian. 


Weight 


Paper weight is the first term that requires a little explanation. The 
most common measurement is ‘grams per square meter,’ which is 
often abbreviated gsm. This is actually a very useful measure since 
it represents an unambiguous measure of the density of paper. As 
the name implies, the number represents the mass of a square 
meter of a single sheet of paper. This allows different papers to be 
compared to one another and provides a good indication of how 
thick a paper may be. For instance, a thin Asian tissue-type paper 
can be 5-10 gsm, whereas a thicker durable printmaking paper 
such as Rives BFK can be 250 gsm. There are some very thick 
papers that measure upwards of 500 gsm, which would mean that 
a single 1 square meter sheet of this paper would weigh in excess 
of one pound! That is approaching cardboard thickness. 

For the first-time printmaker, a medium weight printmaking 
paper is the best one to learn the process. This means a weight 
between 200 and 300 gsm, which will be a fairly durable, easy to 
work with paper that can be dampened and kept in an airtight 
envelope for printing over a few days. 

The following may provide some associations between paper 
often encountered in everyday life and the approximate grams-per- 
square meter: 


* vellum or onionskin tracing paper 10-25 gsm 


* copier paper 70 gsm 

* light sketch paper or paper bag material 100-200 gsm 
* heavy sketch paper 200-300 gsm 

* thick charcoal and pencil board 350-600 gsm 


Sizing 

Sizing is a papermaking ingredient that is used to act as a filler and 
protectant for both the exterior and interior of the paper. It can act 
as an adhesive and a water-resisting substance. There are a number 
of natural and artificial products that can used for sizing. Natural 
products such as gelatin and nikawa (cow skin glue) are animal- 
based substances that can be used as sizing agents. There are also 
plant-based sizing agents such as cornstarch, tapioca starch, rosin, 
and carrageenan that are used. And there are artificial products 
such as alkyl ketene dimer (AKD) and alkyl succinic anhydride 
(ASA) that can act as sizing agents.27 


Printmaking versus Watercolor Paper 


The distinction between a printmaking and a watercolor paper is 
typically determined by whether additional sizing is added to the 
exterior of the paper after it is formed. This exterior sizing is called 
surface sizing, and watercolor paper needs this additional 
treatment to prevent watercolor pigments from bleeding and 
spreading when they are brushed onto the paper. 


Buffering 

Most modern papers are buffered when they are still in the pulpous 
state with some sort of base like calcium carbonate. The idea is to 
make the paper less resistant to degradation and yellowing from an 
acidic atmospheric environment. The buffering totally messes up 
the chemistry of some alternative processes, but since we are using 
ink, we don’t care how much buffering agent is in the paper! 


Screen versus Felt Side of Papers 


Paper is made from pulp of either cotton, wood pulp, or, in the 
case of Asian papers, a natural fiber such as kozo (the fibrous bark 
from a mulberry tree). The paper is made when a screen is dipped 
into the watery pulp and then allowed to drain before flipping the 
screen onto a felt pad. It is dried under pressure and it becomes a 
sheet of paper. The paper side that dried against the felt is soft and 
has no noticeable pattern. 


European Papers2® 


The best of these papers are typically all cotton or a combination 
of cotton with some other natural fibers. European papers tend to 
have shorter fibers, and the orientation of these fibers creates a 
grain that makes it bend more readily along one axis. Papers can 
be either handmade or machine made. The handmade papers are 
made by dipping a large screen into a vat of beaten pulp and it is 
then drained and inverted onto a felt blanket to dry into paper. 
Papermaking is a fascinating process. Search YouTube for some 
interesting videos on how paper is made. 


Paper Suggestions 


There are more printmaking papers suitable for this process than I 
can possibly list or even test in a lifetime of printing. Here is a very 
abbreviated list of papers that I have used in teaching and I know 
will present very few issues to an aspiring printmaker: 


* Rives BFK Heavyweight and Lightweight 
* Rives Johannot 

* Revere Silk 

* Hahnemiihle Copperplate 

Zerkall Copperplate 

* Magnani Pescia 

* Rives de Lin 

* Fabriano Rosaspina 

* Magnani Incisioni 

* Somerset Satin 


Asian Papers2? 


The properties of Asian papers make them a printmaker’s favorite. 
Typically made from non-cotton plant fibers such as kozo 
(mulberry tree bark fibers), they are amazingly strong, generally 
have very high strength even when wet, and have luscious textural 
qualities that can vary from highly textured to a gossamer thin 
silkiness. Many are still made by hand by artisans in small batches, 
which means they are often pricier than their European cousins. 
That said, there are papers that are made with larger-scale 
industrial techniques that still have many of the same textural 
attributes at very competitive prices. 

A whole book could be written about the various types of papers 
that are available. I recommend finding a distributor and 
purchasing a sample book so that the various papers qualities can 


be examined firsthand. 


Plastic Sheeting 


Plastic sheeting is used to make damp packs for the printing paper. 
The advantage of a damp pack is that paper that is ready or almost 
ready to print is always at hand during long printing sessions. The 
packs contain a stack of dampened paper that are wrapped in 
plastic sheeting to prevent the paper from drying prematurely. 
Plastic sheeting such as that used for painter’s drop cloths is an 
ideal material for this. I prefer the thicker plastic that is 3-4 mils 
in thickness rather than the gossamer thin 1 mil material that 
never seems to behave properly when I am in the middle of 
printing. A roll of this sheeting can be purchased at most hardware 
or home improvement stores. 


Intaglio Ink 


The ink used for making intaglio prints is most commonly labeled 
as ‘etching ink’ in online catalogs. It is a different ink than is used 
for relief printing, being more viscous and thick than letterpress 
ink for instance. 

Etching ink is composed of three basic components: pigment, a 
resin binder, and a volatile oil. A wet ink contains all of these, 
which allows it to be pressed into the paper fibers. As the ink dries, 
the volatile oil evaporates, leaving behind the pigment and resin, 
which is permanent. 


A Safety Warning 

The volatile oil used in oil-based inks is linseed oil. Linseed oil will 
eventually evaporate, but keep in mind that linseed oil-saturated 
cloths heaped in a pile together can spontaneously combust! Anyone 
planning on doing any printing should have a waste cloth disposal 
procedure. Many printing shops contain a fireproof can where used 
rags are stored. These cans work by limiting the amount of oxygen 
available to support any combustion that might occur. These are 
not terribly expensive and should be considered a necessary safety 
item in any printing environment. 


Ink Types 

There are two basic types of etching inks available: oil-based and 
water-based. The oil-based inks are the traditional ink type, and 
my non-scientific survey of printers indicates that it is still the 


most-used type of ink. That said, if there is concern over chemical 
sensitivity to the volatile portion of traditional oil-based ink (e.g. 
linseed oil), many printers are very happy with the results they can 
get with water-based inks. The benefits of water-based inks include 
easier hand cleanup. One caveat: even though your hands can be 
cleaned with soap and water, you do not want to clean the ink from 
your plate with water. It will soften the polymer and potentially 
leave spots on the plate that will print the next time it is used. 
Water and finished polymer plates do not play well together! Many 
workers using these water-based inks use Crisco or vegetable oil 
for cleaning their plates. 


Some Ink Suggestions 


One of the thrilling things about photogravure is the opportunity 
to try out many different colors of ink. The tone of the finished 
print is extremely flexible and under the control of the printer to a 
much higher degree than in any other alternative photographic 
process except perhaps for gum and carbon printing. Once the 
basics of printing are mastered, it can be fun to take the time 
experiment with different brands and colors of ink. 

However, I encourage the beginning printer to pick an easy-to- 
use ink such as Charbonnel Soft Black for the learning process. 
This ink is somewhat softer than many of the stiffer black inks that 
are commonly used in copper gravure. The stiffer inks can be 
softened with the addition of some #2 or #3 Burnt Plate Oil or 
Easy Wipe compound. Beware of adding too much plate oil or Easy 
Wipe to inks, however. If too much is added, it can leave a greasy 
film or residue on the plate that prints as an unpleasant plate tone 
in the highlight areas of the image. 

Ink is generally sold in 200 ml cans or 60-100 ml tubes. Buying 
ink in cans is more economical, although tubes are decidedly more 
convenient. If canned ink is being used, it is worthwhile to 
purchase some skin papers to put over the unused ink in the can 
when printing is finished for the day. These are little disks of 
waxed paper that prevent the surface of the ink in the can from 
‘skinning’ or hardening because of contact with the air in the can. 


Paste 


Paste is an optional material that is used in making chine-collé 
prints, where a thin Asian tissue is simultaneously printed and 
glued to a thicker carrier sheet in the press. This is a technique 
that is beautiful but is not recommended for a first-time print- 


maker until all the basic printing steps are mastered. 

That said, if chine-collé prints are going to be made, there will 
be a requirement for paste of some type. The traditional paste is 
made from wheat starch, which requires cooking to form a paste 
with the necessary strength. The techniques can be quite involved 
and technical and I recommend consulting a text such as Brian 
Shure’s book written for Crown Point Press for details in the arcana 
of high-end technique. 

Later in this book, I will outline a few ‘cheat’ techniques that 
considerably simplify the chine-collé process for most printmakers 
that come to photogravure from a printmaking background. These 
shortcut techniques all involve using precooked paste of some type. 
Talas sells a product called Wheat Paste No. 301°° that is a 
precooked wheat paste the requires only mixing with water. It is 
very convenient to use. Another product is methyl cellulose, 
commonly known as wall-paper paste. Like the 301 paste, it can be 
mixed with cold water and does not require cooking. It forms a 
flexible bond that is not quite as strong as wheat paste. It also can 
be purchased from Talas,?! or any paint store that sells boxes of 
dry wallpaper paste. 


Newsprint 


Printmakers use a lot of newsprint, and you will, too, when you 
begin to make photogravures. Newsprint paper is used for 
protecting the inking slab from wayward ink when inking and 
wiping plates. It is used for blotting overly wet printing paper. It 
can be used as interleaving in damp packs if very thin tissues are 
being used as printing substrates. It is used for cleaning gobs of ink 
off of your ink knives. 

Buy newsprint in the most economical form possible because so 
much of it will be used. Uline is one source that sells it both in flat 
packs and by the roll. If your studio has enough space, a roll 
cutter32 can also be purchased. 


Cloth Rags 


The polymer photogravure process uses a lot of cloth rags for 
virtually everything—things such as drying your hands, cleaning 
the work area, and wiping the edges of the plate before printing. 
This last item, which is plate cleanup after inking and wiping 
and prior to printing can be maddening, especially in polymer 
photogravure. The issue is the polymer plates are actually 
composed of two materials: the steel backing and the polymer 


surface that contains the etched image. This interface between the 
two materials loves to hold ink and will print a nice line (that you 
probably don’t want) at the perimeter of the plate mark. 

The solution is to use the right rag for the right purpose. Any of 
the big box home convenience stores or larger hardware stores will 
have a selection of rags. Pick up a box of the thin jersey material 
used by painters (usually called ‘wiping cloths’), another box of the 
coarser shop rags used by mechanics, and finally a box of terry 
cloth shop towels. These three types of rags will do most of what 
you need in the print studio. 

Cotton jersey (T-shirt material) is perfect for cleaning up plates 
after printing. Flood the surface of the plate with some odorless 
mineral spirits or SOYsolv solvent, and gently remove the ink with 
one of these super soft rags. They are soft and will not scratch the 
polymer as long as they are clean and not used too aggressively. 

Mechanics’ rags for cleaning up the border of plates prior to 
printing. These rags have a slightly coarser texture and will remove 
ink more quickly and effectively than the jersey material. A few 
careful passes with the rag on the border area of the plate and a 
quick wipe on the back will remove all that ink that you don’t 
want to get on your print or your press. 

Terry cloth towels are great for quickly cleaning the press bed 
prior to printing, removing excess ink from hands before handling 
a plate, or just about any other heavier-duty use. These have the 
most texture, so it is not advisable to use them directly on the 
image area of the plates, but they are great for a quick cleanup of 
large areas such as the inking table when the printing is complete 
and the cleanup begins. 


Cleanup Solvents 


Solvents are used to clean up the wayward ink in the studio. They 
are used to clean the plates after printing and the inking slab and 
the press bed. If oil-based inks are used, the solvents are a 
necessity to clean up things. 

The most effective solvent for cleaning up oil-based inks is an 
odorless mineral spirit. This solvent can be purchased in most 
hardware and home improvement stores. The first thing that is 
noticeable when they are opened is that they are not truly 
odorless. The fact that there is a slight smell means that there 
inevitably is some exposure to volatile compounds. The point is 
this: take some measures to minimize the exposure. Ensure that 
you have adequate ventilation in your workspace. Store the solvent 


in bottles like the one mentioned above that allow minimal 
delivery of the liquid without worrying about spills and open 
containers. 

If you are not a high-volume user and don’t mind the extra 
expense, the Gamblin product called Gamsol°? has the least 
offensive odor I have encountered. 

Many printmakers use a soy-based solvent called SOYsolv°* to 
clean their plates and work surfaces. I find that it requires a little 
more work to remove ink with this product, but it may be worth 
investigating if the goal is to create as ‘green’ a studio as possible. 
One thing I have noticed about this solvent is that it leaves a slight 
film on plates after it has been used to clean them. It can take a 
few hours for this film to evaporate completely. 


General Studio Requirements 


Polymer photogravure will require some additional space beyond 
what is typically used in some of the other alternative 
photographic printing processes. Some additional space for an 
etching press and an inking area will be necessary. The amount of 
space needed will of course depend on the size of the press being 
used. 

When putting together a studio, it is nice if the work surfaces in 
the studio are at the proper height for working. If they are too 
short or too tall, several hours of working can be hard on the back. 
Much of this process involves standing, so it is also nice if the floor 
has some sort of padding on it in the areas where you will be 
standing the most. I have an anti-fatigue mat on the floor at my 
‘inking station,’ because I spend a lot of time there inking and then 
wiping and cleaning the plates. Attention to a few small details like 
this can have a huge effect on how tired one feels after a day of 
printing. 

My current workspace is set up with a ‘wet’ and ‘dry’ side 
configuration. The advantage of this segregation is that the 
potentially messy inking step is done away from the darkroom 
where the plates are exposed and processed. A configuration like 
this is nice, but not essential. 


Inking Table 


The most common surface for preparing ink is a thick piece of 
plate glass. Most printing studios have dedicated inking stations set 
up with the tabletops covered in 1/4” plate glass. The advantage of 


using glass is that the surface is smooth and allows the ink to be 
worked easily with the ink knife or spatula. The glass surface also 
does not absorb ink and can be easily cleaned with a cleaning 
solution such as odorless mineral spirits or Soy-Solv or even 
regular cooking oil. 

At the minimum, a piece of smooth non-ink-absorbing material 
such as !/4” plate glass or a glazed porcelain tile will be needed for 
working with the ink. 

It can often be advantageous to have an entire table or counter 
covered in glass. Most studios will have inking tables set up that 
are covered in 1/2” plate glass. This allows the printer to create 
multiple piles of ink in various dilutions and colors from which to 
work. 


List of Suppliers 


The following are a list of suppliers of polymer photogravure 
equipment and supplies. 


Etching Presses 


* Conrad Press: www.conradmachine.com 
* Takach Press: www.takachpress.com 

* Polymetaal: www.polymetall.nl 

¢ Dick Blick: www.dickblick.com 


General Printmaking Supplies 


* Dick Blick: www.dickblick.com 

* Jerry’s Artarama: www.jerrysartarama.com 

* Talas: www.talasonline.com 

* Graphic Chemical Company: www.graphicchemical.com 
* Renaissance Graphics: www.renaissancegraphics.com 

* Utrecht Art Supplies: www.utrechtart.com 


Polymer Plates 


Solarplates 


* Hampton Editions: http://purchase.solarplate.com 

* Dick Blick: www.dickblick.com/products/solarplate 

* Renaissance Graphics: |§ www.renaissancegraphics.com/ 
product-category/intaglio-etching/intaglio-plates/solarplates 


Toyobo Plates 


* Boxcar Press(KM-43 and KM-73): www.boxcarpress.com/ 


shop/category/photopolymer-sheets/steel-backed 


¢ Anderson-Vreeland: www.andersonvreeland.com/portfolio/ 


analog-printight-letterpress-plate 


* Takach Press (KM-43 and KM-83): https:// 


shop.takachpress.com/category-s/1835.htm 


* And in the UK at Intaglio Printmaker: http:// 


intaglioprintmaker.com/category/photopolymer-plates 


Jet Plates 


Jet LSL-73-SP plates are available from Mountain Intaglio: 
www.mountain-intaglio.com 

Jet LSL-94-SB plates are available from Boxcar Press: 
www.boxcarpress.com/shop/category/photopolymer-sheets/ 
steel-backed 


Aquatint Screens 


Takach Press: https://shop.takachpress.com/Aqua-Tint- 
Screen-p/aqua-tint-screen.htm 


Hampton Editions: https://purchase.solarplate.com/ 
Aquatint-Screens_c3.htm 
Precision Digital Negatives: 


www. precisiondigitalnegatives.com/j2store/15-aquatint- 
screens. html 

Cape Fear Press: https://cape-fear-press.myshopify.com/ 
products/analog-aquatint-screen 

Renaissance Graphics: | www.renaissancegraphics.com/ 
product/10-x-12 


General Studio Equipment and Materials 


Uline: www.uline.com 

Dick Blick: www.dickblick.com 

Graphic Chemical: www.graphicchemical.com 

Takach: www.takachpress.com 

Conrad Machine Company: www.conradmachine.com 
Printing Supplies Direct: www.printingsuppliesdirect.com 
Valley Litho: www.valleylitho.com 


Printing Papers 
European Printing Paper Vendors 


* Jerry’s Artarama: www.jerrysartarama.com 
* Dick Blick: www.dickblick.com 

* Talas: www.talasonline.com 

* Legion: www.legionpaper.com 

* Twinrocker: www.twinrocker.com 


Asian Paper Vendors 


* Hiromi Paper: www.hiromipaper.com 
* Japanese Paper Place: www.japanesepaperplace.com 
* McClains Printmaking: www.imcclains.com 


Figure 2.19 Palazzo Ducale di Gubbio © Clay Harmon 2017, 
Gubbio, Umbria Italy, 10” x 15”, Polymer photogravure 
Charbonnel Soft Black and Burnt Sienna on Rives BFK. 
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18 Takach brayer: https://shop.takachpress.com/Takach-Hand- 
Brayer-p/4300.htm 
19 Plant misting sprayers: 
Hiromi Paper: https://store.hiromipaper.com/collections/ 
materials-supplies/products/kuramata-sprayer 
Plastic sprayer from Hiromi: https://store.hiromipaper.com/ 
collections/materials-supplies/products/dia-plastic-sprayer 
Dahlia sprayer from Talas: www.talasonline.com/Dahlia- 
Sprayer 
20 Print-drying rack from Dick Blick: www.dickblick.com/ 
products/awt-rack-it-drying-racks 
21 Print-drying box building instructions from Crown Point Press: 
https://magical-secrets.com/studio/forced-air-print-dryer 
22. McMaster-Carr deburring tool: www.mcmaster.com/#bur-tools/ 
= 1bq99cg 
23 Justrite products can be found: on Amazon: www.amazon.com 
Uline: www.uline.com 
24 Pictorico available from: 
Mitsubishi: http://diamond-jet.com/ 
premiumohptransparencyfilm.aspx 
BH Photo Video: www.bhphotovideo.com 
Adorama: www.adorama.com/brands/PictoricoFreestyle 
Photo: www.freestylephoto.biz/search?q = pictorico 
25 Lexjet quick dry polyester film is available from: LexJet 
www.lexjet.com/instant-dry-clear-polyester 
26 Inkpress transparency film: www.inkpresspaper.com/ 
profiles.asp?PaperID = 1 
27 Wikipedia: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Sizing 
28 European printing paper vendors: 
Jerry’s Artarama: www.jerrysartarama.com/paper/ 
printmaking-paper 
Dick Blick: www.dickblick.com/printmaking/papers 
Talas: www.talasonline.com/printmaking-papers 
Legion: https://legionpaper.com/applications/intaglio.html 
Twinrocker: www.twinrocker.com/about_our_papers.html 
29 Asian paper vendors: 
Hiromi Paper: https://store.hiromipaper.com/collections/ 
japanese-papers 
Japanese Paper Place: www.japanesepaperplace.com 
McClain’s Printmaking: www.imcclains.com/catalog/paper/ 
index.html 
30 Precooked wheat paste: www. talasonline.com/Wheat-Paste- 


No-301 
31 Methyl cellulose: www.talasonline.com/Methyl-Cellulose 
32 Roll cutter: www.uline.com/BL_502/Paper-Cutters 
33 Gamsol: www.gamblincolors.com/oil-painting/gamsol 
34 SOYsolv: https://SOYsolv.com/product/SOYsolv-ii 


Chapter 3 
Digital Studio 


The Virtual Workspace 


Figure 3.0 Fushimi Inari Temple © Clay Harmon 2017 Kyoto, 
Japan, 10” xX 15”, polymer photogravure. Mix of Charbonnel soft 
black and burnt sienna. 


The ubiquitous availability of computer-based image-editing 
programs allows the straight-forward creation of digitally based 
positives used in the polymer photogravure process. These tools 
allow a degree of control during the editing of the image and the 
creation of the digital positive that could only be dreamed of until 
recently. Setting up a digital workspace that provides a consistent 
environment for this creative step is essential to getting repeatable 


results in the process steps that follow. 


Computers and Monitors 


I want to avoid being overly specific about computers, as the 
technology changes rapidly and what was state-of-the-art just six 
months ago may now be considered archaic. Any computer capable 
of running an image-editing program can be made to work for this 
process, because the actual physical print image is the ultimate 
goal instead of a digitally presented version. 

With that disclaimer in mind, I will make a few suggestions that 
may make the digital editing process more enjoyable. 

First, for those primarily working on a laptop with a small 
screen, obtaining a larger monitor that is 24-30” in size will make 
the image-editing part of the workflow a little less trying on the 
eyes. Even an older monitor diverted from a trip to the junkyard 
can often be acceptable, especially if calibration hardware and 
software are used when setting it up. 

Second, try to find a location for digital editing that has a low- 
to-medium level of ambient light and a comfortable chair and an 
appropriate desk height to work from. Your eyes and neck and 
shoulders will thank you. 


Printers 


One of the primary advantages of the digital positive workflow 
that I will be showing you is that it is printer-agnostic. Fortunately, 
the polymer photogravure process does not require a particularly 
high contrast positive to be printed, and it is well within the 
capabilities of most inkjet printers and even some laser printers to 
create a positive that can be made into a print. 

I will illustrate all my examples with the printers I currently use, 
which are an Epson 7800 wide-format inkjet printer and an Epson 
R3000 inkjet printer. Because the workflow I outline relies on the 
manufacturer’s printer drivers and not a third-party piece of 
software that might be more printer-specific, there is wide latitude 
in the printer that can be used. 

If you already own an inkjet printer, it will most likely be 
sufficient for the needs of the polymer photogravure process. If 
shopping for a new printer, look for one capable of 2880 dpi 
resolution or better, and ideally one that uses pigment inks. 

I am somewhat partial to Epson printers because they are 
compatible with a third-party printer driver called QuadToneRIP. | 


I use this software extensively for making digital negatives for 
platinum printing because it allows me to make the very high- 
contrast negatives needed for that printing process. The benefit this 
software can have for the polymer photogravure process is not 
because I use it for making positives (I don’t!), but rather because 
it comes with several canned paper printing profiles that allow an 
almost perfectly scaled step test to be printed on matte paper 
which can then be used during the positive calibration process. 

In summary, if you have a printer, it will most likely work. If 
you don’t, then buy a basic pigment inkjet printer that will print as 
wide as you ever anticipate wanting to make a plate. 


Image-Editing Software 


Adobe Photoshop? is the image-editing software I will be using in 
this book. This software is available for both Windows-based and 
MacOS-based computers through a subscription model that Adobe 
has recently adopted. If you own an older version of the software, 
it should work fine, as nothing I do requires any features that 
haven’t been in the software for at least a decade. 

There is an open-source image-editing software called GIMP? 
that runs on all the major computer operating systems, including 
Linux systems. However, at the time of this writing this software 
does not have the ability to create image adjustment layers, which 
are a key component of the digital workflow that I will outline in 
this book. It may be possible to create the same effects on the 
resulting positive without using my adjustment layers approach, 
but because of my relative ignorance of the particulars of GIMP, I 
must leave that, as my mathematics texts used to say, as an 
exercise for the reader. 


Scanners and Scanner Software 


A scanner is an optional, but very useful piece of hardware to own. 
If properly calibrated, a scanner can be used to assess how well the 
digital positive used in making the polymer photogravure plates is 
working to mimic the image as seen on the computer screen. 

There are a number of flatbed scanners available, and virtually 
all of them can be used, especially if a third-party piece of software 
called Vuescan* is purchased. Vuescan is a rather amazing program 
that is a substitute for the scanner manufacturer’s software. A list 
of the supported scanners is on the maker’s website. An unusual 
aspect of this software is that a reasonably priced perpetual license 


may be purchased that entitles you to software upgrades forever. 

What makes Vuescan such useful software is the ability to create 
something called an .icc file for your particular scanner. This file is 
easily created by scanning a carefully made scanner ‘target’ image 
(called an IT8 image) with the scanner and Vuescan software, 
which then uses the information gained to make internal color 
corrections in the files generated when subsequent items are 
scanned. These target images can be purchased from Wolf Faust.° 
Having a properly calibrated scanner is invaluable for this process 
and any other scanning task that demands accurate color in the 
resulting digital files. 

It is beyond the scope of this book to cover the ins and outs of 
the Vuescan software, but there are abundant informational 
resources available on the internet that will provide the basic 
information needed to set up and calibrate the scanner and 
software. 


Calibration Hardware 


This category is also optional, although I strongly recommend at 
least purchasing or periodically borrowing a hardware-based 
monitor calibration device. There are numerous devices available 
that will allow a user to calibrate the color response and brightness 
of their monitor for digital photo editing. 

The reason this is important is that brightness and contrast of 
the computer monitor used for photo editing will influence how 
the image looks on-screen. If the monitor brightness is too high, for 
instance, the user may make adjustments to the dark areas of the 
image that drop the values down to the point that they look 
correct on the screen. But the problem is that the file that is saved 
from this editing will not only appear to be too dark on another 
computer user’s screen if it is shared, it will also likely print much 
too dark when making a polymer photogravure plate. 

I personally use monitors that are bundled with hardware-based 
calibration devices and they ensure that anything I edit in my 
image-editing software will look exactly the same when viewed on 
another properly calibrated computer screen. It also ensures that 
when I work through the print calibration process that I will create 
a polymer plate that will accurately make a print that is identical 
to what I edited on my screen. 

I also have another calibration device that actually measures the 
luminance and color values from prints themselves. This device 
veers dangerously close to ‘techno-geek’ territory, but I have found 


it useful to have on occasion. While I do use this device, it is not 
absolutely necessary for accurate polymer photogravure print 
calibration, and I will outline a process that uses the best image 
analysis software there is, namely, your own eyes, instead of an 
expensive piece of hardware. 

There is a useful discussion of the full range of monitor 
calibration products at the Red River Paper site® that may help in 
making a purchase decision. 


It is important to configure the image-editing software on the 
computer so that the same digital environment is present every 
time a file is edited. The important part of all this is consistency. 
For the most part, it is more important that the same editing 
parameters are used during each editing session than the actual 
parameters themselves. I recommend that the color workspace be 
standardized as Adobe RGB 1998 Gamma 2.2. The sky may not fall 
if the sRGB color space is used, however, in general, the sRGB 
colorspace produces less density in printing digital positives, and is 
best avoided. The key thing to keep in mind is that confounding 
issues may arise if one color space is used for calibration and 
another is used for editing. 

In that spirit, here are my recommendations for setting up Adobe 
Photoshop for the calibration and image-editing process. 


Color Seti 


Figure 3.1 Recommended color settings for Adobe Photoshop 
editing. Remember to save it! 


In Photoshop, choose edit < color settings and set the all of the 
working spaces and color management policies to the values that 
will be used for all subsequent calibration and editing tasks. Below 
are the settings I use for all of my work. 

Some settings that are very easy to overlook are the check boxes 
at the bottom of the color management polices tile. Checking these 
boxes will ensure that the user will be notified when opening an 
image file that has a different color profile attached to it, or 
perhaps has no profile at all. This will ensure that the user is 
actually forced to make a decision about how to direct the program 
to handle the profile mismatch rather than making a silent change 
to the file. 

The most important part of the process is to click the save button 
and save these settings so they can be reloaded if necessary. 


Basic Digital Editing Knowledge 


This book is not intended to be an in-depth digital editing how-to 
manual, but it is virtually impossible today to escape the need for 
at least basic proficiency in Photoshop if you are doing anything 
photographic. The following is a list of skills that I think will be 
useful for this process or any other. I leave it up to the reader to 
spend some time in a bookstore or just searching on the internet to 
find how to learn these skills. 


1. Non-destructive editing—this means knowing how to work 
with layers. A layer does things to the look of an image file 
without really altering the original file’s state. 

2. Adjustment layers—part of the non-destructive editing 
workflow. They are your friend and allow mistakes to easily 
be reversed. 

3. Curves and levels—these are the ways in which the image’s 
global tonal scale is manipulated and altered. They are in 
some ways similar, in other ways very different. 

4. Sharpening is more than just filter < sharpen < _ unsharp 
mask. There are techniques to increase local contrast, or just 
sharpen edges. 

5. Actions are your best friend. Repetitive tasks with multiple 
tricky steps are prone to error. Why not train the computer 
to do them the same way, every time? 


Concluding Remarks 


Keep in mind that the computer hardware and software used is 
only one piece of the whole image production chain. There are 
enough other variables in the entire process that it will be unlikely 
that computationally perfect results will be produced on the first 
pass. Don’t fall victim to needless early optimization of your digital 
workflow. Get a decent computer screen, a screen calibration 
device of some sort, and a printer that works without too much 
screaming and kicking. 

When the point is reached that you can make 50 identical prints 
from the same plate, then perhaps it may be time to rigorously 
evaluate the digital link in the imaging chain. Until then, work 
with inks, papers, and printing technique to understand how those 
variables will influence the look of the final print. 


Figure 3.2 Plane graveyard diptych © Clay Harmon 2009, near 
Raudisandur, Iceland, two 4.5” x 4.5”, Polymer photogravures 
Charbonnel Soft Black and Burnt Umber on Stonehenge. 
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Figure SII Sand Patterns © Clay Harmon 2008, Mazatlan, Mexico, 
8” x 8”, polymer photogravure made with a laserjet-printed 
positive on drafting vellum. 


The process of making a polymer photogravure print requires a 
coupled group of essential skills. What I mean by this is that in 
order to make a good print, it is necessary to start with a properly 
etched polymer plate. The quality of this plate depends on how 
well it has been calibrated and processed. The quality of the 
calibration depends on the ability to consistently ink, wipe, and 


print a properly processed plate during the calibration steps. 
Clearly there is more than a little bit of circularity here in regard 
to these separate skills. A rank beginner to the process will have no 
idea how to do any of these things. 

The next few chapters cover in detail the two-exposure approach 
for making an intaglio plate. The process is divided into several 
discrete steps, but all of them need to be accomplished to create 
that final print. And all of these steps will be repeated and refined 
with time. 

These skills are: 


* preparing printing paper and setting up an etching press; 

* inking, wiping, and printing a polymer plate; 

* exposing and processing a polymer plate; and 

* calibrating the exposures to yield a high-quality intaglio 
polymer plate. 


It might seem curious that the calibration step is left until the 
end. The reasoning behind this is that the first three skills are 
necessary to effectively accomplish the fourth one. If the reader 
feels they already possess the requisite skills in any of the 
preliminary steps, by all means scan those sections and move on 
directly to the calibration process outlined in the fourth step. 

This is also an appropriate time to emphasize that this is one way 
of making a polymer photogravure. It is not the only way. The 
procedures that follow are those that I have found relatively 
trouble-free and effective when I teach workshops. I am certain 
that there are other approaches that will work equally well. That 
said, I am also confident that if these steps are followed, then the 
reader will be able to make satisfying polymer photogravure 
prints. 


If You Are New to the Process ... 


The polymer photogravure process consists of a swirling sea of 
variables, all of which affect the appearance of the final print. The 
fact that two different exposures are used to make a plate is often 
enough to cause confusion. Then combine that with the fact that 
this is a positive, not a negative process, which inverts the typical 
negative/positive thinking that someone who has been printing in 
silver, cyanotype, or platinum might have deeply embedded in 
their conceptual understanding of photographic processes. 

The point is this: when learning the process, reduce the number 


of variables to the greatest degree that is feasible. It is unwise to 
attempt to learn the process with an unusual ink, non-standard 
aquatint screen, or strange paper. Stick to the down-the-middle-of- 
the-road materials when learning the process. Choose a standard 
black ink, a medium weight paper designed specifically for 
printmaking, and an aquatint screen from one of the suppliers 
listed in Chapter 2. Only after the procedures are thoroughly 
understood and consistent results achieved should changes then be 
introduced into the platemaking and printing process. 


Overview of the Process 


The following is a brief synopsis of the steps involved in 
making a polymer photogravure print from beginning to end 
that I hand out in workshops. 


Prepare the Positive Transparency 


1. Prepare the image and check light and dark area values to 
ensure that what you envision as pure black and pure 
white in your image have that intent reflected in the 
image file’s numerical values. In short—a solid black 
should be very close to 100% black and a pure white 
should be 0%! 

2. Make the necessary curves and levels adjustments to the 
positive to create a transparency output with the 
appropriate range of tones to produce a good polymer 
photogravure plate. 

3. Print the positive on transparency film such as Pictorico 
or Inkpress. 

4. Dry the positive thoroughly with a hairdryer and inspect 
for scratches and goobers. 

5. Take the positive in the darkroom where your plates have 
been sealed in a light-tight envelope. 


Expose the Plate with the Screen 


1. Cut a plate to a size larger than the positive. 

2. Peel the protective wrap off of the plate and place the 
aquatint screen emulsion side (dull side) against the 
polymer (yellow stuff) on the plate. Before exposing the 


plate, make sure you see a piece of protective wrap the 
same size of your plate in your trashcan. Forgetting to 
remove the protective covering is the most frequent 
mistake I see in workshops! 

3. Expose the plate to the aquatint screen for the correct 
amount of time. 

4. Remove the plate from the exposure unit and put the 
screen back in the envelope. 


Expose the Plate with the Positive Transparency 


1. Dust the polymer side of the plate with talcum powder or 
anti-offset powder and use a soft hake brush to spread 
evenly and remove all excess. The plate should look dull, 
but you should not see white talcum powder on it. 

2. Place the positive ink side against the polymer on the 
plate. If there have been sticking problems, use a thin 
mylar layer between the positive and the plate. Then 
place a piece of Kreene on top of the positive with the 
rougher side against the Pictorico. 

3. Place this three-material sandwich in the exposure unit 
with the top Kreene layer facing the light and expose the 
plate to the image. 

4. After exposure is complete, wait for the light to 
completely extinguish. Remove the Kreene and positive 
from the plate and store safely. 


Develop the Plate 


1. With gloved hands, place the exposed plate in a tray of 
room temperature (~70-75°F) water and wash out for 
two minutes. Use the washout brush in a consistent but 
random pattern to remove the etched polymer from the 
plate. 

2. At the end of the washout, shake the plate vigorously and 
use the lint-free microfiber towels to sop up any water 
remaining on the plate. Immediately use the hairdryer on 
high setting and dry the plate for approximately five 
minutes. 

3. After drying, harden the remaining polymer by exposing 
the plate a third time without the vacuum, or place in the 


sun for ten minutes. 


Trim the Plate 


1. Mark the plate edges to the desired thickness from the 
edge of the image and cut to size. 
2. Debur the back of the plate with the deburring tool. 


Print the Plate 


1. The plate is trimmed, and any rough edges are removed. 
The plate is then completely coated in ink. A piece of 
cloth called a tarlatan is then used to remove ink from the 
physically high areas of the image and to allow the deeply 
etched areas to retain the ink. 

2. The inked plate is placed on the bed of an etching press 
inked-side up. A piece of dampened paper is placed on the 
plate. A set of printing blankets are placed over the plate 
and paper in order to evenly distribute the pressure of the 
etching press roller. The press is then operated, and the 
press bed is rolled between two rollers under high 
pressure. The damp malleable paper is pushed into the 
plate and the ink is transferred to the paper. 

3. The blankets are removed, and the finished print is then 
pulled from the plate. 


Figure 4.0 Along the Philosopher’s Path © Clay Harmon 2017, 
Kyoto, Japan, 10” x 15”, polymer photogravure made with 
Charbonnel soft black ink on Rives BFK. 


Paper and Press Preparation 


Paper Preparation 


The following is a brief explanation of paper preparation for 
intaglio printing. More detailed paper descriptions of various 
papers are covered in Chapter 2, but in this introductory section 
only a few of the basics will be covered. 

One of the great qualities of photogravure is that the universe of 
possible printing substrates is very large. That is also a problem for 
the newcomer to the process since there can seem to be an 
overwhelming number of paper options. My recommendation is to 
find a generic, relatively inexpensive printmaking paper for 
learning the process, and then gradually begin to investigate the 
other possibilities for printmaking papers. A medium weight 
printmaking paper such as Rives BFK, Arches Johannot, or Revere 
Printmaking paper in a 225-300 gsm weight is a good place to 
start. 


Tearing Down the Paper to Size 


Paper typically comes in large sheets that measure around 22” x 
30”. I do not recommend starting with prints this large! The first 
task is to tear down the paper into sizes that you will use to print. 
Tearing a 22” xX 30” sheet into four equally sized 11” x 15” pieces 
is a common strategy. This same sheet of paper can be torn into six 
10” x 11” pieces of paper. The size of the pieces that are torn 
down from a larger sheet will be determined by the size of print 
that is needed. 

To tear down a piece of paper, lay it down on a clean, flat 
surface and mark the measurements to be used to divide the paper. 
A light pencil mark at the paper’s edge is all that is needed. Make 
these marks on both edges of one of the paper dimensions and then 
put a sturdy metal rule on these marks, and then tear the paper 
toward you. Keep the same side of the paper facing up and turn it 
and lay it down on the piece it was torn from and align the sheets 
with one another. Then mark the other dimension to be torn down 
on two sides. Lay the rule on these marks and tear the top sheet, 
then the next sheet down. Keep all the paper stacked with the 


same side upwards, whether it be the screen or the felt side. 

Many dedicated printing studios will have a tear bar that will 
make tearing down paper even easier. These are essentially a 
heavy hinged steel rule positioned at 90° to a scale marked with 
numbers along the edge. The numbering on this scale works like a 
center-finding ruler and all that is required to perfectly bisect a 
piece of paper is to adjust the edges of the paper on the marked 
scale so that the left and right edges are on the same number. The 
actual tear bar is then lowered onto the paper which can then be 
torn to size. 


Dampening the Paper 


There are several methods printmakers use for dampening the 
printing paper. The paper needs to be damp to be physically 
flexible for effective intaglio printing. This flexibility is needed in 
order for the paper to deform under the pressure of the rollers and 
blankets of the etching press and push into the recesses of the 
intaglio plate and pull out the ink that is buried there. Insufficient 
dampening will not allow the ink to be deposited on the paper in a 
smooth manner. Figure 4.1 is a comparison of Rives BFK 250 gsm 
paper printed dry and printed damp with the same pressure on the 
rollers. 


Plate printed on dry Rives BFK Plate printed on dampened Rives BFK 


Figure 4.1 The reason damp paper is used for intaglio. On left, dry 
Rives BFK. On right, damp Rives BFK. Ink and press pressure 
identical. 


Method One—Soak the Paper in a Tray of Water 


The easiest method is to soak the paper in a tray of room 
temperature water for 15-30 minutes prior to printing. When it is 
time to print, a piece of the paper is removed from the tray and 
carefully and thoroughly blotted on towels. It is imperative that 
the paper not be sloppy and soaking wet like a sponge. The goal is 
to make it merely damp and flexible. Some printmakers keep a 
terry cloth towel next to their soaking tray and fold the towel over 
the sheet of paper and gently press the towel with the flat of the 
hand to remove excess water. After this first step, it may be 
necessary to put the paper between two sheets of newsprint or 
blotter and to use a hard brayer rolled back and forth across the 
blotter to remove the last bit of liquid water. If the paper shows 
any signs of glistening when held up to the light, it is still too 
soaked to make a print. 


Method Two—Damp Pack 


Creating a damp pack for paper is appropriate if an extended 
printing session is anticipated and there is time to prepare the pack 
the day before printing begins. A properly prepared damp pack 
will last for two to four days, depending on the ambient 
temperature. The pack should be checked each day to ensure that 
it is not growing mold. The presence of any mold is most readily 
detected with the nose. If the pack is opened and even a faint whiff 
of an off smell, or any mustiness is detected, the paper should be 
removed and hung on a line to dry. If caught early enough, there 
will be no damage to the paper and it can be reused after it has 
dried completely. 
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Figure 4.2 The various materials used to remove excess water 


from over-dampened paper prior to printing. 


Here is one approach to creating a damp pack for a typical 
internally sized medium weight etching paper: After the paper is 
torn down to size, cut a sheet of 2-4 mil plastic sheeting to a size 
that is approximately 21/2 x the dimensions of the printing paper. 
Spread out the plastic on a flat area and prepare a tray of room 
temperature water. Take the first sheet of paper and immerse it in 
the tray for 10-20 seconds. Pull the paper out of the tray of water 
and hold it by one corner and let the excess water drip off. When 
the dripping becomes infrequent, lay the sheet of paper in the 
center of the sheet of plastic. Now take a dry sheet of paper and 
place it on the wet sheet previously placed on the plastic. Be sure 
to maintain the same orientation of the paper in terms of the side 
of the paper. In other words, make sure all the paper in your damp 
pack is oriented either screen side up or felt side up. This will 
minimize any confusion when the printing begins. Take the third 
sheet of paper and soak it in the tray of water in the same way as 
the first. Soak it, let it drip-dry, and then place it on the dry sheet 
number two. Continue in the same way until all the paper has been 
placed in the stack on the plastic. The goal is to interleave wet and 
dry sheets of paper. If there are an even number of sheets, there 
will always be the conundrum of what to do with the last dry 
sheet. A way of dealing with this is to roll the paper through the 
tray of water and try to dampen just the top and final side of the 


paper. 


Figure 4.3 The steps in making a damp pack for a printing session. 


Once the paper has been dampened, fold the plastic over the 
paper, envelope style, smoothing out any bubbles as first the 
bottom side of the plastic is folded up onto the paper, then the top 
of the plastic is folded down onto the first fold of plastic, then left, 
then right. Flip the damp pack over and place it between two 
sheets of cardboard and place a weight such as heavy book or brick 
on top of the cardboard. Allow the damp pack to sit overnight. A 
perfectly dampened stack of paper will await printing the next day. 


Method Three—Interleaving Paper with Dampened 
Blotter Paper 


This method is a variation of the damp pack method described 
previously. It is appropriate for thin Asian papers that do not 
respond as well to a thorough soaking but nonetheless need to be 
dampened prior to printing. It is essentially the same paper- 
dampening technique used by Moku MHanga_ woodblock 
printmakers. 

Prepare a sheet of plastic in the same way as the damp pack. 
Then prepare sheets of blotter paper cut to the same or slightly 
larger size as the printing paper and soak them briefly in a tray of 
room temperature water or brush them with water using a brush. 
The number of blotter sheets required will always be one more 
than the number of sheets of printing paper. If the damp pack is to 
contain five sheets of printing paper, then six sheets of dampened 
blotter paper will be required. 

The damp pack is assembled in a similar way to the one 
previously described. Remove one sheet of blotter paper, hold by 
the corner until the dripping ceases, and then place it between two 
sheets of newsprint. Blot the blotter paper using a brayer if it is 
still very wet. Place the blotter on the plastic sheeting and the thin 
paper on it. Pull another sheet of blotter paper from the tray of 
water and blot it thoroughly and place it on top of the thin paper. 
Place another sheet of thin paper on top of the damp blotter and 
paper and continue interleaving the thin paper with the blotter 
paper until all the thin paper has been placed between sheets of 
damp blotter paper. The thin printing paper will absorb some of 
the moisture from the blotter without becoming sloppy and 
difficult to use. 

Seal the blotter paper/printing paper package tightly in plastic 
to prevent it from drying out. 


Method Four—Spraying Paper Just Prior to Printing 


This method is another approach to intaglio printing on thin Asian- 
type papers. Use a plant mister that is capable of spraying a very 
fine even pattern of mist. Both Hiromi Paper and Talas sell 
Japanese plant misters that spray a very even pattern of fine water 
droplets. Holding the paper by the corner, very lightly and evenly 
spray a water mist onto both sides of the paper. Blot the paper 
between two sheets of newsprint if there is any evidence of surface 
water on the paper. It is ready to print when it is damp but not 
wet. 


Press Preparation—Overview 


The etching press must also be tightened to prepare for printing 
the photogravure plate. Photogravure requires high pressures to be 
exerted by the roller on the press bed in order to pull out all of the 
ink in the most deeply etched areas of the plate. 


Press Preparation—Blankets 


The classic blanket configuration on an etching press consists of 
three blankets. The bottom blanket and the one that sits on top of 
the plate and paper is called the sizing catcher. It is typically a thin 
pressed blanket that is used to absorb any of the moisture that is 
squeezed out of the paper from the pressure exerted by the rollers 
when printing. The next blanket placed on top of the sizing catcher 
is called the cushion. It typically is a thicker pressed (as opposed to 
woven) material about 1/4” thick. 

The final blanket is called the pusher blanket and it is typically a 
thinner woven fabric that is intermediate in thickness between the 
sizing catcher and the cushion. 

See Figure 4.4 for the typical arrangement of the blankets. 
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Figure 4.4 The classic intaglio blanket set—sizing catcher, 
cushion, and pusher. 


Some printmakers use different blanket configurations to allow 
the press rollers to exert more or less pressure as may be needed to 
make a photogravure with smooth even tones. For instance, Byron 
Brauchli, one of the artists featured in Section Three uses a 
different blanket configuration; he says, “Woven blankets are 
preferable—I use a 1!/g” pusher and one or two 1/46” sizing 
catchers.” 

I have given workshops in situations where the press available 
has a small diameter roller and have found the only way to get 
sufficient pressure for making good prints is to use the two thinner 
blankets (the sizing catcher and the pusher) and to dispense with 
the cushion. 

Arrange all the blankets on the bed of the press in the proper 
order. Roll the press bed to one end and make sure that the 
blankets sit below the upper roll of the press before moving on to 
the next step. 

One note when using any press other than your own: it is 
considered very poor form in the printing world to leave big inky 
spots on some other person’s sizing catcher. This can occur when 
printing on very thin papers and the pressure of the rollers actually 
drives ink all the way through the paper and into the blanket. The 
problem can be alleviated by adding a sheet of newsprint between 
the printing paper and the blanket before printing. 


Press Preparation—Tightening the Press 


It is difficult to give advice on exactly how much to tighten the 
roller pressure adjustment screws on a press. Each individual press 
will have its own ideal setting. Setting up to print on an unfamiliar 
press will probably require several attempts to get the pressure 
adjusted to the optimum level. A press that has micrometer gauges 
on the pressure adjustment screws makes setting the pressure to 
exactly the same amount on the next printing session much easier, 
which is something to keep in mind when shopping for a press. 
Here are a few hints: 


* I have found that I must tighten the screws to the point 
when I can no longer tighten them. The level of tightness is 
way beyond ‘just snug.’ 

Don’t tighten up one side independently of the other. 
Tighten one side of the press a few turns and then tighten 
the other screw the same number of turns. Keep jumping 
back and forth between the two screws until you can’t 
tighten any more. This ensures that the roller is tightened 
evenly against the press bed with the roll parallel to the bed 
and not askew. 

Place a wide blank uninked plate on the bed and place a 
piece of dampened paper on it. Turn the wheel of the press 
and run this blank plate and paper through the press. 
Examine the plate mark left by the plate in the paper. Ensure 
that the plate impression is even across the width of the 
plate and that a sharp noticeable plate mark is present. A 
not-very-noticeable plate impression is an indication that the 
pressure of the screws needs to be increased. Also examine 
the paper under the plate mark. If there are wavy patterns in 
this plate mark, this may be an indication that the pressure 
on the press needs to be reduced. The reason I am qualifying 
the last statement is that a wavy plate mark can also be 
caused by paper that is too wet or an odd-shaped plate. This 
is just another example of print issues that can arise from 
more than one cause! 


In Figure 4.5, the plate impression shown on the left is 
insufficient to yield a high-quality print. Moreover, the roll is not 
tightened evenly, and the plate impression is deeper on one side 
than the other. In contrast, the plate impression shown on the 
paper on the right has a noticeable plate impression and it has the 
same depth all the way across. While even this pressure setting 
may require some fine-tuning, it is probably very close to the 


correct pressure to yield the best print. 
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Figure 4.5 Judging press pressure by printing an uninked plate on 
damp paper. On left, not enough pressure and to make it worse, 
uneven pressure. On right, a plate mark that indicates pressure is 
sufficient, or at least very close to sufficient! 


Inking, Wiping, and Printing 


Preparing the Ink 


The ink is most easily used if it is squeezed from the tube or 
scraped from the can onto a smooth piece of plate glass or smooth 
porcelain tile. Unless a very large print is being made, a small 
amount of ink equivalent to four to six peas is sufficient to make a 
number of prints. 

Different inks have different degrees of a characteristic called 
stiffness. A stiff ink is just what one would imagine—it is very 
viscous, and resists being stirred with the ink knife. The opposite 
of a stiff ink is a loose ink, which will seem to contain more liquid 
and is not resistant to being stirred with the ink knife. As with 
many things in printmaking, this is a qualitative characteristic and 
does not have any sort of objectively measured physical property. 
Another set of terms often encountered in ink descriptions is short 
versus long inks. A long ink is one that creates a long ribbon of ink 
from the knife to the puddle of ink on the inking slab it if a corner 
of the knife is used to lift the ink. A short ink is one that readily 
releases itself from the puddle of ink when the same test if 
performed. 

Either type of ink will benefit from being vigorously worked 
with the ink knife prior to printing. This action loosens the ink and 


allows it to spread more easily onto the plate. Some very stiff inks 
may benefit by keeping the inking slab on a warming table. The 
heat will increase an ink’s ‘spreadability’ even more. 

If one encounters an exceedingly stiff ink that is difficult to 
wipe, it can be ‘modified’ with an ink modifier. There are several 
varieties of these modifiers, varying from something as simple as 
the burnt plate oil that comprises the volatile component in ink to 
a specialized product such as Easy Wipe.! Conversely, if an ink is 
too sloppy and loose, it can be stiffened by the addition of calcium 
or magnesium carbonate (essentially ground limestone or chalk). 


Wiping the Ink onto the Plate 


Printmakers use a variety of methods to wipe a layer of ink onto an 
intaglio plate. The goal is to ensure that an even layer of ink is 
spread over the entire plate with just enough pressure to force the 
ink into the more deeply etched areas of the plate. It can be 
spread, rolled, or daubed onto the etched plate. 


Spread with a Blade 


The easiest and most direct method is to use a smooth non- 
abrasive blade to spread ink evenly across the plate. This blade can 
be something as simple as a scrap piece of four-ply mat board with 
at least one straight edge. A semi-flexible tool that is often used are 
the plastic blades used to spread body repair putty onto 
automobiles. These are commonly known as ‘Bondo Blades’ and 
most hardware stores will have them at a low cost. 

The technique for using a blade like this is to pick up a small 
amount of ink from the ink slab and spread it across the plate as if 
you were spreading a thin layer of peanut butter on bread. Using 
short strokes to spread the ink will minimize the length of a 
scratch in the unlikely event there is any grit in the ink. One 
benefit to using a blade is that it can be turned at a 90° angle to 
the plate surface after the ink has been spread across the plate and 
then used to remove excess ink from the higher areas of the plate 
prior to the wiping step. The removed ink can be added back to the 
pile of ink on the inking slab. 


Roll with a Brayer 


Using a brayer to spread the ink is a way to get a very even coating 
of ink on the plate. The procedure is simple. First, work the brayer 
back and forth across the ink on the slab to create a smooth even 
layer on the slab. The process of doing this will then leave a 


smooth and even coat of ink on the brayer’s roller which can then 
be rolled onto the plate using the same motions. 


Daub with Cotton Dauber 


This is a method I have seen used only occasionally. First, make a 
dauber. This can be done by cutting a 9” x 5-6” rectangle of 
cotton jersey material (old cut-up T-shirts!) fold the material in 
half along the long axis and the roll it up tightly and secure the roll 
with some gaffer tape or duct tape at one end. 

To use the dauber, pick up ink from the inking slab with the 
tightly rolled end of the dauber and then dab it into the plate using 
a combination of pushing and smearing moves with the dauber. 


Wiping the Ink from the High Areas of the Plate 


The next set of steps are aimed at removing excess ink from the 
higher sections of the plate. 


Wiping with Tarlatan 


The initial wiping of the plate utilizes a stiff piece of fabric called 
tarlatan, which is a fancy name for starched cheese cloth. The 
tarlatan is used by making a palm-sized pad of material that is then 
rubbed in circular motions across the plate. 

To prepare tarlatan for wiping, tear a 30-36” piece of the 
tarlatan material from a larger piece. The tarlatan at this point is 
too stiff to use effectively, so it can be made less stiff by grabbing 
opposite corners of the just-torn piece and running it back and 
forth against a table or chair leg. Then it is unfolded and another 
set of corners is used and the piece is run back and forth again. 

Next, take a section of the softened tarlatan and fold it in half. 
Continue folding the fabric from the outside in toward the middle 
of what is rapidly becoming a pad. The finished pad should have a 
smooth bottom and nestle in the palm of the hand. 

New printmakers may find the next step difficult and mysterious 
the first time. The pad of tarlatan is held in the palm of the hand, 
and with a stiff wrist, the arm is moved from the elbow down in 
circular motions. A few things to keep in mind: first, realize that 
the intent of this motion is not to dig ink out of the plate, but 
rather to shear the ink from the surface of the plate. Applying 
pressure to the tarlatan pad does not make removing the ink easier. 
In fact, it makes it more difficult. Second, a slightly grungy inky 
piece of tarlatan is more effective at picking up ink from the plate 
than a brand-new piece of tarlatan because ink likes to grab onto 


other ink. Between printing sessions, I keep all my tarlatan sealed 
tightly in a plastic bag stored in the burn bucket in my studio. This 
means that I can always find an appropriately used piece of 
tarlatan to begin the wiping of a plate. This is a skill that some 
people immediately grasp, but others may find to be maddening to 
accomplish on their first attempt. It is one of those aspects of 
printmaking that really is a ‘Zen’ thing because sometimes the ink 
seems to come off the plate only so long as you no longer care 
about it coming off the plate. Practice will yield proficiency. 


Hand-wiping 

The next step is designed to smooth all the remaining ink and 
ensure that the highlights are as clear as needed. At this stage, it is 
useful to understand two things about an inked plate: in the 
highlights, there remains more ink than you think, and conversely, 
in the shadows, there is probably less ink than you think. The skill 
in judging exactly how a given quantity of ink on the plate will 
print only comes from experience. 

There are many methods printmakers use for this step of the 
plate preparation. Traditionally trained printmakers maintain that 
the only way to get a proper print is to finish the plate with a 
delicate hand-wipe. Other printmakers may insist that a quick wipe 
with a piece of newsprint is all that is needed. And just to confuse 
things even more, synthetic conservation papers such as Hollytex 
and Reemay can also be used for a final wipe. 

My opinion on this is that it does not hurt to be familiar with all 
three methods and their different effects on how the final print will 
look. By having an array of techniques available, the particular 
method can be chosen to address the final visual effect that is 
desired in a particular image. 

There are two basic motions used in hand-wiping that involve 
different areas of the hand. 

The first motion is one that utilizes the flat side of the hand 
opposite the thumb. This part of the hand has the roughest texture 
and is thus ideal for removing more ink. Think of it as a coarse 
grade of sandpaper. The hand is held perpendicular to the surface 
of the plate and is drawn toward the body with a stiff wrist with 
the motion coming from the elbow. The edge of the hand just 
kisses the surface of the plate. Many printmakers have a rag held 
in the other hand that acts as a place to deposit the ink that is 
removed. 
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Figure 4.6 The inking and printing process: row 1: picking up ink 
from slab and spreading across plate; row 2: folding tarlatan and 
removing ink from high areas of plate; row 3: final wiping, 
cleaning plate borders, and hand-wipe; row 4: positioning plate on 
press, blotting paper; row 5: placing paper on press, printing, and 
evaluating result. 


The second motion utilizes the soft area of the hand on the palm 
beneath the thumb. This is the least textured and smoothest skin 
on the hand and is used for subtle smoothing and clearing of ink. 
This motion is directed away from the body with a stiff wrist and 
the movement’s articulation coming from the elbow. Polymer 


plates tend to be less ‘grabby’ of ink and it is quite possible that 
this is the only motion that most printers will need to develop. 


Newsprint 

Some printers like to use a piece of newsprint or the torn-out page 
from an old telephone book to do a final wipe on the plate. This is 
not always necessary or even advisable if the image does not have 
large areas of light tones. The purpose is to pick up minute 
quantities of ink that can make the highlights appear slightly dingy 
or more gray than desired. As in most things in printing, there is 
not an exact formula, and judgment and experience will determine 
if it is needed, and if so, exactly how much is needed. The 
procedure could not be simpler. Fold a piece of newsprint in half 
and using two or three fingers, lightly buff the surface of the plate 
in a circular motion. The amount of ink that this procedure will 
remove depends on the smoothness of the newsprint and the vigor 
of the wiping. A general rule is that less is more when it comes to 
this step. I always take the approach on the first print from a plate 
that I would rather leave more ink on the plate than perhaps 
necessary, so that I can then decide how much to remove on 
subsequent prints. If too much ink is removed on a first proof, it is 
impossible to determine what may actually be printable on the 
plate since it is no longer there! 


Reemay, Hollytex, or Akua Wiping Fabric 


Rather than newsprint, many printers, including myself, prefer to 
use a synthetic fabric to do this final touch-up of the plate. 
Reemay and Hollytex? are two names for this type of fabric. 
Akua‘ sells a similar fabric for wiping their water-based inks that 
behaves in the same way. Hollytex and Reemay can be bought 
from Talas and may also be found at garden supply stores as an 
item called nursery cloth, which is used to prevent freshly budded 
plants from being damaged by late spring frosts. It is used in an 
identical manner as the newsprint wiping previously described. 


Cleaning the Edges and the Back of the Plate 


Once the plate has been inked and wiped it is almost ready to 
print. All that remains is to clean the edges of the plate from any 
ink that remains which will print as an undesirable dark line on 
the plate mark. If the plate has been trimmed with a plate border 
(also called a rebate), a mechanic’s cloth towel can be used to 
carefully wipe the border and edge free of any residual ink. The 


slightly rough texture of the mechanic’s towels will easily remove 
the ink from the areas where it is not wanted. 


Making the Print 


To prepare the press for printing, roll the bed to one side as far as 
possible while still maintaining pressure on the blankets with the 
press rollers. Peel back the blankets to allow access to the print 
bed. 

Place the inked plate on the press bed using the grid (or 
template) with the inked side facing upward. Remove a piece of 
damp paper from the damp pack and examine it for traces of 
water. If the paper glistens at all when angled back and forth in a 
glancing light, it should be placed between two clean sheets of 
newsprint and blotted with either a clean brayer, the pressure from 
the hand, or even a rolling pin from the kitchen. There should be 
no signs of water on the paper; it should rather be limp and damp. 

I use two folded-over playing cards as grippers to hold the paper 
during this step to ensure that any stray ink on my fingertips does 
not transfer to the paper. Examine the paper carefully to determine 
the proper side to be printed on. In general, most printmakers print 
on the felt side of the paper instead of the screen side of the paper. 
Place the paper side that is to be printed face down on top of the 
plate and center with either the press bed grid or the template that 
is being used. 

If you are printing on thinner printmaking paper or on someone 
else’s press, it is advisable to carefully lay a piece of clean 
newsprint cut larger than the printmaking paper on top of the 
printmaking paper. This will prevent any ink from being forced 
through the paper onto the printing blankets where it will remain 
forever as a sign of your carelessness. 

Carefully lay the printing blankets on the paper and plate 
combination. 

Turn the wheel or crank or run the motor on the press to carry 
the press bed through the rollers to the opposite side of the press. 
Carefully raise the blankets and peel the print from the plate if it is 
still on it. Evaluate your print and make decisions about the 
inking, wiping, pressure and blanket arrangement for the next 
print. 

The print can be placed on a print drying rack or screen to dry. 
After a few hours of drying, it may then be placed in a print drying 
stack of blotter paper and board so that the print will dry 
completely flat. 


Endnotes 


1 Graphic Chemical Easy Wipe: www.graphicchemical.com/ 
shopdisplayproducts.asp?id = 40&cat = Ink + Conditioners + 
%26 + Modifiers 

2 Reemay: www.talasonline.com/Reemay 

3 Hollytex: www.talasonline.com/Hollytex 

4 Akua wiping fabric: www.speedballart.com/product/akua-tools- 
accessories-12 


Chapter 5 
Making a Polymer Photogravure 
Plate 


Figure 5.0 Roman Amphitheatre Tunnel, © Clay Harmon 2009, 
Vaison La Romaine, France, 8” X 12 ”, polymer photogravure 
made with Charbonnel soft black, burnt sienna and ruby red. 


The following are exposure and plate processing steps that will be 
repeated time and again during platemaking. Rather than 
repeating the same instructions several times throughout the book, 


all of the steps necessary to create a plate after the positive has 
been prepared are listed below. 


Material and Equipment Needed 


* A positive image on transparent film. Typically, this will be 
an inkjet positive, but could also be an analog film positive 
prepared in the darkroom. 

A polymer plate trimmed slightly larger than the size of the 
positive image. 

* An aquatint screen. 

An exposure unit, or printing frame and light-box. 

A tray large enough to hold the trimmed plate with enough 
extra room to enable its removal when etching is complete. 

* A washout brush or pad. 

* A microfiber towel or other plate drying material. 

* A timer. 

* A hairdryer. 

- A plate trimmer. 

* A deburring tool and/or metal file. 


Making the Aquatint Screen Exposure 


Remove the protective wrap from the trimmed plate and place the 
aquatint screen emulsion-side down against the polymer. The 
emulsion side of the screen can be determined by holding it close 
to eye and angling both sides toward a light. The emulsion side 
will have a slightly duller and less reflective surface. Place the 
plate and screen combination in position using the chosen 
exposure method. If using an exposure unit with a vacuum frame, 
raise the glass or frame with the attached Kreene and place the 
plate with the aquatint facing the light source then close the glass 
or frame. If using a contact frame, place the plate with the aquatint 
face down on the glass and close the back of the frame. Using 
either the light integrator on the exposure unit or a timer for a 
light box or the sun, expose the aquatint for the aquatint exposure 
time or exposure amount. After the exposure is complete, remove 
the aquatint and sprinkle a very small amount of talc or anti-offset 
powder on the plate surface and use a very soft brush to remove it. 
This almost invisible layer of powder will help prevent Newton 
rings and other issues when the inkjet positive is placed against the 
plate. 


Making the Image Exposure 


Place the inkjet or film positive emulsion side down against the 
polymer plate. If printing in a high-humidity or hot environment, 
the positive can be protected with a 1mil Mylar sheet between the 
plate and the positive. Place the plate and positive back in either 
the exposure unit or the contact printing frame in the same way as 
was done for the aquatint and expose for the positive image 
exposure time or amount. 


Etching the Plate in the Water 


After the positive exposure is complete, remove the positive from 
the plate, don protective gloves, and place the plate in a tray of 
room temperature water with the polymer facing up. Set the time 
for the washout time recommended for your polymer material and 
begin the etching step. Using either a previously wetted soft brush 
or fine finish painting pad, assist the polymer to solubilize in the 
water by gently rubbing the surface of the plate in a random 
pattern that completely covers the entire plate area. Do not apply 
pressure with the brush or pad or make regular circles in a single 
direction. The aim of the brushing is remove soluble unexposed 
polymer from the plate and the motion of the brush or pad allows 
this to occur even in deeply etched areas of the plate. 


Figure 5.1 Steps in making a plate: row 1 (I-r) 1. Removing plastic 
protective layer from polymer plate 2. Placing aquatint screen dull 
side against polymer 3. Placing aquatint/polymer plate in exposure 
unit 4. Exposing the aquatint screen; row 2 (I-r) 5. Brushing anti- 
offset powder on plate 6. Placing dried positive ink side against 
polymer 7. Washing out plate after image exposure 8. Dripping 
water from plate after washout; row 3 (I-r) 9. Drying plate with 
lint-free microfiber 10. Drying and baking plate with hairdryer 11. 
Dried plate with image 12. Post-hardening exposure; row 4 (I-r) 
13. Using brass rod jig to mark plate border 14. Trimming plate to 
the plate border 15. Deburring the back of the plate 16. Gently 
rounding corner of plate with mill file. 


Drying the Plate with Heat 


As soon as the washout/etching is complete, remove the plate from 
the water and hold it along the edges and allow the water to drip 
off. A few vigorous shakes will speed this process along. After 5-10 
seconds of this, place the plate face up on a microfiber towel and 


place another microfiber towel on top of the plate. In a very gentle 
manner, smooth out the surface of the towel against the plate 
surface to allow the towel to absorb any remaining water. Quickly 
remove the towel and immediately begin drying the plate with a 
hairdryer set on high heat and air volume. Dry the plate very 
thoroughly. The manufacturers advise placing the plate in a 150°F 
oven to dry, but most studios will not have room for such a 
specialized piece of equipment. Use a hairdryer as described and 
don’t rush the drying time. My informal rule of thumb is that if the 
steel back of the plate is almost too hot to touch comfortably, then 
I have finished drying the plate. 


Post-Exposure Hardening 


The third and final exposure is designed to harden all of the 
polymer that remains on the plate with a large dose of UV light. 
The easiest way to do this is to place the plate in the sun or a UV 
light box for 10 minutes. If an exposure unit is all that is available, 
set the exposure amount to two or three times the screen exposure 
and expose the plate on top of the glass or Kreene plastic. A 
vacuum is not needed for this step. 


Trimming and Deburring the Plate 


It is rare that the image is perfectly aligned to the plate edges. If a 
plate mark is desired, the quickest and most direct method for 
marking the plate is the use of a 3/16” square brass rod as a jig. 
Align the edge of the rod with the image and use a fine Sharpie 
pen to mark the line to trim. Do this on all four sides of the image. 
Put the plate polymer side up in the plate trimmer and align one of 
the longer edges with the edge of the cutter bar. Hold the plate 
firmly in the trimmer to maintain the alignment, and then cut the 
excess plate material with the guillotine cutter. 

Turn the plate to the next border to be cut. If the plate trimmer 
is squared properly, all that is required is to turn the plate 
clockwise (assuming the cutting blade of the guillotine is on the 
right) and lining up the next marked line with the cutting edge of 
the trimmer. Cut this side and then rotate 90° and cut the third 
side to the mark and then repeat for the fourth and final side. 

Next, use a deburring tool on the back side of the plate and trim 
the slight burr created by the trimmer blade. Note that the 
deburring tool works best if the blade is held against the back of 
the steel plate parallel to plate surface and drawn toward the body. 
A small burr will be removed. A mill file can be used to slightly 


round the sharp corners of the plate in order to keep the high 
pressures of the press from causing the plate to tear the paper 
when trimming. Do not skip this deburring step! It will minimize cuts 
to both you and the bed of your press! 


Exposure Calibration of Polymer Plates 


What follows is my method for calibrating polymer plates. The 
calibration procedure outlined below is the simplest, most direct, 
and cost-effective calibration procedure I have been able to create, 
and high-quality prints can be made from the resulting plates. I 
need to emphasize that this is not the only way of calibrating a 
polymer photogravure plate. Other approaches such as Mark 
Nelson’s PDN approach or the use of specialized printer drivers 
such as QuadtoneRIP can yield fantastic results. 
The aim of the following procedure is to determine four things: 


* to determine the best value for the screen exposure given the 
polymer material and the aquatint screen being used; 

* to determine an image exposure value to use based on the 
screen exposure test; 

* to determine how to modify the positive so that the resulting 
plate will create a photogravure print where 0% to 100% 
black matches the 0% and 100% black in the original image 
file; and 

* to determine if any adjustments with a curves adjustment 
layer need to be made to compensate for any intermediate 
gray values that are ‘out of place’ when compared to those 
seen when editing the file on the computer monitor. 


First, some assumptions. You will need a copy of Adobe 
Photoshop or any other similar image-editing program that has the 
capability of creating adjustment layers for both levels and curves. 
You will also need an inkjet printer connected to your computer 
and a basic knowledge of Photoshop. 

Materials needed: 


* Polymer plate material and some tool for cutting the plate 
material. These tests will be created using a standard 
European size of A6, which is one quarter of an A4 plate. 

« An aquatint screen from one of the sources mentioned in the 
“Equipment and Supplies” section. 

* A washout tray, brush and microfiber drying towel and a 


hairdryer. 
* Access to an etching press adjusted to print intaglio. 
+ Dampened printing paper and etching ink. 
* Tarlatan for wiping the plates. 


Preliminaries 


Set up the etching press with the proper blankets and pressure. Put 
some dampened paper in a damp pack for making test prints. Since 
these will be no larger than approximately 6” x 8”, smaller sheets 
of paper are fine to use for this process. Prepare the ink on an 
inking table. If printing in the sun, make sure that the time of day, 
time of year, and the relative cloudiness are recorded in a 
notebook for later reference. 

Be thoughtful when picking the etching ink you will use for your 
calibration process. I recommend that you pick the ink that you 
will probably use the most in your work. In my case, I typically do 
all initial calibration using Charbonnel Soft Black ink. The reasons 
for this are several: (1) I like the ink; (2) it is easy to teach 
newcomers how to wipe this ink; and (3) it is right in the middle of 
the road in terms of contrast and depth of the black. I figure I can 
always use a stiffer black ink if I want to ‘punch down’ a particular 
image and I have somehow not quite gotten the plate I want. This 
ability to get a more contrasty and blacker result can save having 
to create a new plate. If a series is contemplated using a particular 
type of ink, then it is worth the time to spend calibrating the 
process for that particular ink. As I hope you will see, calibration is 
not a terribly difficult process and can be accomplished in a few 
hours of effort. 


Estimating a Ballpark Screen Exposure 


1. This first step determines a ballpark exposure time (or value 
if you are using a platemaker or UV light meter) with a 21 or 
31 step Stouffer’s tablet. Cut a small piece of plate material 
just slightly larger than the step tablet being used. If the 
most efficient use of materials is desired, cut a standard A4 
size plate down into four A6 plates, then cut a 1” strip from 
the long axis of the A6 plate for this test. As soon as the strip 
is cut to the size of your test strip, safely place the remaining 
material in a lightproof container. At this point, a guess must 
be made as to the proper exposure time. But the reason that 
a Stouffer’s tablet is used for this step is that it allows a 


precise adjustment to be made to this exposure amount if the 
guess is incorrect. Here are some guesses for various types of 
light and either KM73 plates or LSL-73SP plates: Sunlight: 4 
minutes; Fluorescent UV box: 3-4 minutes; 1000W metal 
halide exposure unit: exposure setting that yields a 3-4 
minute exposure with a new bulb. (Older bulbs take longer 
to emit the same total quantity of light because the metal 
from the filament ‘plates out’ on the inside of the bulb and 
blocks some of the UV radiation.) 

. Remove the protective plastic covering from the plate 
material and place the emulsion side of the Stouffer’s test 
strip against the photosensitive side of the plate material. If a 
print frame is being used, place the test tablet-polymer plate 
sandwich in the frame so that the light will go through the 
step tablet before striking the polymer material. 

. Expose this polymer-test tablet combination for the time or 
amount chosen above. It is better to overexpose than to 
underexpose for this test. The amount of overexposure can 
be measured with the test tablet information, while a gross 
underexposure of the same will not provide any useful 
estimate of the degree of underexposure. In short, err on the 
high side of this first guess exposure. 

. After the exposure is complete, remove the exposed plate 
material and test tablet from the print frame or exposure 
unit. Set the test tablet aside and place the exposed plate 
material into a tray of room temperature water (about 68- 
75°F) and set the timer for 2-3 minutes. This washout time is 
not critical other than it needs to be enough to remove the 
unexposed polymer and needs to be consistent throughout 
your calibration procedure and subsequent plate-making. 
The Toyobo KM73 data sheet recom-mends two minutes, 
while the Jet LSL-73SP data sheet recommends 3:30-4:30 
minutes. Pick a washout time and consistently use this time 
every time a plate is washed out. Gently brush the polymer 
plate with a brush or painter’s pad as the timer ticks down to 
completion. 

. When the washout is complete, place the material on a 
microfiber cloth and gently remove the water beads from the 
material. Turn the hairdryer on the high setting and blow 
hot air across the just-etched test strip for about 3-5 
minutes. Then place the test strip in the sun or under your 
exposure unit’s light for about 5 minutes. Do not put this 
under the vacuum frame glass or Kreene for this step. Just 


place it on top of the vacuum frame material and turn the 
light on. This step will harden the remaining polymer. This is 
not strictly necessary for this test since we will not be 
printing it on a press, but it will be for all subsequent tests, 
so it is a good idea to establish this step as a part of a 
standard working procedure. 

6. Evaluate the test strip. Identify the step that has washed out 
almost all the way to the metal. Write down the number of 
the step just above this. 

7. Find the exposure factor in the table below for the plate 
material and step tablet type. Multiply the exposure time 
used for this test by the exposure factor. This will be the 
starting exposure amount for the screen exposure time test. 
Please note that these rough screen exposure test times are 
based on 0.73 mm polymer. Thicker polymer will require 
longer times and thinner polymer shorter times. And these 
are just estimates—a good place to start. 


step fine medium coarse 
washed screen screen screen 
out 
7 1600% 800% 566% 
8 1131% 566% 400% 
9 800% 400% 283% 
10 566% 283% 200% 
1] 400% 200% 141% 
12 283% 141% 100% 
13 200% 100% 71% 
14 141% 71% 50% 
15 100% 50% 35% 
16 71% 35% 25% 
17 50% 25% 18% 
18 35% 18% 13% 
19 25% 13% 9% 
Table 5.1 


Determining a Screen Exposure Value Using the Screen 
Exposure Test Strip Image 


The next step is a single test that will determine an appropriate 
screen exposure time to use for making your plates. The screen 


exposure is also known as the aquatint exposure and its purpose is 
to create a blanket of very small randomly distributed needles that 
will allow ink to be retained in the more deeply etched out areas 
that will contain the thicker deposits of ink. 

Download the following image files from clayharmon.com/ppg, 
and place them in a folder on your computer: 


* ScreenTest-A6.tif 
* ScreenTest-A6-Template.pdf 
* 51 _Step_Lvls.tif 


Print ScreenTest-A6.tif Image on Transparency Material 


1. Open the ScreenTest-A6.tif image file in the image-editing 
program to be used for both this test and all subsequent 
platemaking. For the sake of brevity, the following 
instructions are for Adobe Photoshop only, but it should be 
obvious how to do this in other programs if these are used. 
Please see the previous instructions on setting up an image- 
editing and digital positive creation work environment with 
your program. Ensure that the proper color space (Adobe 
RGB 1998) and printing presets are selected. Get in the habit 
of checking that your printing presets always are set to the 
same settings and that your image file mode is set to 16-bit, 
even if you are opening an 8-bit file. The reason for doing this 
conversion is that any subsequent adjustments to the file 
(which will be done in this procedure) do not create tonal 
artifacts due to the limited number of possible output values 
from any of the subsequent manipulations. A good way of 
thinking about conversion to 16-bit is that it allows values to 
be interpolated with some precision. For example, it would 
allow for an adjustment curve to change a value from 15 to 
15.05 instead of either 15 or 16 only. It provides additional 
numerical headroom for the calculations involved in the 
process of creating a satisfactory image positive for 
platemaking. 

2. Print the ScreenTest-A6.tif file with your printer on a sheet of 
transparent inkjet compatible overhead transparency 
material. Pictorico Premium OHP film is what many use, but 
the inkload requirements for this process are not extreme, 
and more economical material may work with some careful 
testing. Dry the printed transparency thoroughly with a 
hairdryer. 


3. Open the ScreenTestTemplate-A6.pdf file in your image- 
editing program and print it on a plain sheet of paper using 
your inkjet printer or any other printer such as a laser 
printer. This will serve as a guide for the following steps. 


Make a Test Plate to Determine the Screen Exposure 


1. Cut a plate down to A6 size (4.125” x 6.25”). I use my plate 
trimmer to remove a small triangle from the upper right 
hand corner of the plate. This allows me to always know the 
orientation of the plate when I move from making the screen 
exposure to making the image exposure. Remove the 
protective covering from the plate and place your aquatint 
screen emulsion side down against the polymer material on 
the plate. Place this sandwich of aquatint screen and printing 
plate material on the template printed previously. If using a 
printing frame, make sure that the aquatint and not the back 
of the plate are against the glass. If using an exposure unit, 
place the template and plate/screen sandwich on the rubber 
blanket and lower the glass or Kreene. 

2. Now find an optically dense piece of cardboard such as black 
foam core or a piece of a sheet film box that will be used to 
incrementally expose the test image. The markings on the 
template are a guide for the positioning of this dark card. 
Figure 5.2 shows what you should have ready for the test. 
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Figure 5.2 The materials and equipment for making the 
screen exposure test. 


3. Using the time or exposure value determined from the first 
test, divide this number by 8. This number will be the 
countdown increment. For example, if the number you 


determined from the ballpark exposure estimate is 3 
minutes, then convert this to seconds, so in this case 180 
seconds, divide that by 8, which is 22.5. Clearly this degree 
of precision is both ridiculous and unnecessary, so round this 
up to 25 seconds. This number will be the ‘countdown’ 
increment, and every 25 seconds (in this example!) an 
additional section of the aquatint will be revealed to the 
exposure light. 

. Using the opaque cardboard, cover all of the screen except 
for the area under strip 1 on the template. Start the timer or 
exposure unit and expose the aquatint and polymer plate to 
your exposure light and count down using the increment 
determined in step 7 and slide the card to the left at each 
additional increment of time or exposure value. Each 
subsequent section of the aquatint will be exposed with 
diminishing amounts of light. In the example above, the card 
is moved left to expose an incremental strip of the plate and 
aquatint at time or exposure values of 155, 130, 105, 90, 65, 
40, 15 (assuming that a countdown-type timer is being 
used). Figure 5.3 illustrates what we are doing. 
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Figure 5.3 The process of making the screen exposure test: 
the opaque card exposes additional sections of the screen 
and plate as the exposure counts down. 


. Remove the plate from the exposure unit and set the 
aquatint screen aside. Lightly dust the surface of the plate 
with talc or anti-offset powder and remove any visible traces 
of it with a soft brush. Place the ScreenTest-A6.tif positive 
against the plate with the inked side against the 
photosensitive polymer and expose the plate for a second 


time. This is the image exposure and I recommend using 
about 50-75% of the exposure value of the maximum 
aquatint exposure just used in the previous step. There is not 
an absolute right answer here because the positive will be 
adjusted later in a way that takes into account the image 
exposure value.! The important thing is to consistently use 
this same image exposure value through the remainder of the 
calibration procedure and all subsequent platemaking. 

6. Process the plate in the normal manner as described earlier. 
In short, washout (etch) and then dry and do the post- 
hardening exposure. 

7. Trim the plate if necessary. 


Make a Photogravure Print from the ScreenTestA6 plate 


1. Ink, wipe, and print the plate as described previously. 

2. Evaluate the resulting print after it has had a chance to dry 
slightly. Remember that the order of the exposure changes 
on the print will be reversed from that seen on the plate! In 
other words, if you moved the dark card from right to left in 
the exposure test, then the resulting print will show 
decreasing exposure going left to right. This is the point in 
the process where you will need to make a decision. The nice 
thing about using this technique is that it is somewhat self- 
correcting. By picking the aquatint exposure first, any 
subsequent adjustments can be made in the positive creation 
step. Here are the criteria I use for picking a good aquatint 
exposure: 


* Don’t pick an exposure strip that washes out the polymer 
all the way to the metal backing. 

Don’t pick an exposure strip that does not have a really 
solid black value. 

Your so-called ‘correct’ value will be somewhere between 
these two. 

Ideally, pick the strip that has the maximum number of 
steps between the black and the white end points. Evaluate 
this test carefully. If all of the vertical screen exposure 
strips are washed out, that means that the starting point 
for the test had too little exposure, and it needs to be 
doubled at least and the test rerun. If none of the vertical 
screen exposure strips print with a convincing black, that 
means that the starting point of the test used too much 


exposure. This is much less likely to happen, but if it does, 
cut the starting exposure in half and run the test again. In 
the example shown, I chose the vertical strip for the screen 
exposure of 50. 


7. Once the screen exposure has been chosen, evaluate the step 
values in the chosen screen exposure strip. The goal here is 
to determine a Shadow Level Value and a Highlight Level 
Value. Find the first solid black step with a slightly lighter 
black step just above it, and where all steps below it are the 
same black tone. Write down the percentage gray/level 
number in the margin that corresponds to this step. This 
number is the Shadow Level Value. Next, move to the other 
end of the printed step values and find the first step that is 
just barely darker than paper white and note the numbers in 
the margin corresponding to this step. This number is the 
Highlight Level Value. The levels numbers are used in an 
adjustment layer in Photoshop to constrain the inkjet 
printer’s output to the specific range of values that this test 
has just revealed as being sufficient to yield a solid black and 
a solid white in the final print. What is happening is that the 
adjustment layer is taking a gray value of (for instance) 0% 
in the image and then printing that value as a 25% gray on 
the positive transparency, which the previous test just 
revealed is the inkjet-positive-printed-value needed to create 
a 0% gray on a polymer plate with just a whisper of tone. It 
may be easier to visualize this as a process of ‘squeezing’ the 
image file’s values into a smaller range of gray values that 
are needed. The test we have just printed indicates that a 
positive with gray values between X and Y will result in a 
full range print. All that we need to do then is add a levels 
adjustment layer to do the squeezing for us. 

8. In the example shown, the 30 level on the photogravure step 
wedge represented the first complete black that was just 
darker than the step above it and the same black as all the 
steps below it. The highlight level value in this example was 
picked at a level value of 196. In general, the highlight level 
number will more difficult to precisely pick. My inclination 
is to pick a value that still has a tiny bit of tone but that is 
not very different from the step above it, because I feel I can 
always remove some ink if I need to brighten a highlight 
slightly, but it is very difficult to make a too-bright highlight 
darker without just resorting to leaving some uniform plate 


tone across the entire image. All that remains is to run a test 
to determine if the gradation of tones between solid black 
and solid white accurately mimics what is seen on the 
computer screen version of the image. 
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Figure 5.4 The photogravure print made from the screen exposure 
test plate. Evaluate for the best screen exposure time and then the 
proper shadow level value and highlight level value. 
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Figure 5.5 This is how Photoshop’s levels adjustment ‘squeezes’ 
image values to the proper range for making a full tonal range 
polymer photogravure plate. 


Fine-tuning the Gradation 


1. The next few steps will fine-tune inkjet positives. Download 
the 51-step-positive-levels.tif file and open the file in 
Photoshop. First add a curves adjustment layer to the file by 
choosing layer < new adjustment layer < curves. In the 
naming dialog box that pops up, name it something super- 
informative like “curves adjustment.” For now, make no 
adjustments to this layer. 

2. Next, add a layers adjustment layer above the curves 


adjustment layer in the layers palette. The layers adjustment 
level needs to be on top of the other layers, which means it is 
applied last. Choose layer < new adjustment layer < levels. 
The naming dialog will pop up, and once again, give it some 
clever name like “levels adjustment.” The layers adjustment 
properties palette should appear. If it is not visible, ensure it 
is visible by checking the Windows menu item and checking 
‘Properties’ so it will be visible. Click on the ‘Properties’ 
menu item only if you do not see a checkmark to the left of 
the menu item ‘Properties.’ Please note that the order of 
these layers is very important. Reversing the order of the 
adjustment layers will give very different and confusing 
results. The Layers palette should look Figure 5.6. 
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Figure 5.6 The correct ordering of the Photoshop 
adjustment layers: the levels adjustment layer is above the 
curves adjustment layer in the stack! 


. Make sure the levels adjustment layer is active along with its 
corresponding properties palette. Set the output levels by 
double clicking and typing in the shadows adjustment value 
picked in step 15. In the next box to the right of this, double 
click and type in the highlight adjustment value picked in 
step 15. This method constrains the positive’s ink levels to 
the amounts between the two levels values, which the step 
test showed to be the range of inks necessary to print 
everything from a solid black to a solid white on the final 
photogravure print. Finally, save these levels values so that 


they can be reused in a Photoshop action later on. Click the 
layers palette menu icon on the upper right of the layers 
palette and choose Save layers preset. A dialog box will open 
prompting for a name and a location to save the layers 
preset values in a file with an .avl file extension. 

4. Print the 51-step-positive-levels.tif you have just adjusted with 
the curves and levels layers on transparency material. Keep 
all the printing parameters the same as your earlier test! Dry this 
positive thoroughly. This test will also use an A6-size plate. 

5. Make a plate using the screen exposure value picked from the 
screen test step, and the image exposure value used in that 
same test. Note: I designed this calibration workflow to be 
self-adjusting for screen and exposure times. This is because 
there is not a separate image exposure test—it is combined 
with the screen test so that the maximum information is 
gained using the least amount of material. 

6. Harden the plate and make another photogravure print with 
this plate. 

This is the point where a scanner, reflection densitometer, 
or spectrophotometer could be used to measure the steps and 
determine some theoretical correction curve. However, the 
best and cheapest instrument is your own eye. So how is this 
done? Here is how: very good printing profiles are very 
likely available for the inkjet printer already being used to 
make the positives. 

The quickest, easiest approach for getting a good 
correction curve is to leverage the paper manufacturers’ use 
of expensive spectrophotometry measurement equipment 
and print out the same 51-step test pattern using a canned 
paper profile. Ideally, this should be printed using the matte 
black ink, but that is not absolutely necessary. 

In any case, make a print of the 51-step test using an 
existing profile for the inkjet paper you are using. This print 
will be a ‘guide’ image. If a paper profile is unavailable, then 
print it out using the ‘Printer manages color’ option and pick 
the source file profile as Adobe RGB 1998. In short, use the 
best method at hand to make the highest quality inkjet print of 
the step tablet possible with your printer, and make absolutely 
sure that this guide print is made without any levels or curves 
adjustments—only the original 51-step test image should be 
printed for the guide image. 


Build a Correction Curve for the Image 


The approach is this: we are going to compare the results of the 
photogravure print with the inkjet-printed image. Assemble the 
following: 


The printed photogravure image of the 51-step test from the 
level-adjusted plate just made. 

The printed inkjet version of this same 51-step test. 

A sharp knife. 

Paper and pencil for your notes. 

On your paper, draw a vertical line and label the left-hand 
column ‘Expected (Input)’ and the right-hand column ‘Actual 
(output).’ 

Place the photogravure print next to the inkjet print and 
compare the two. In the example shown, it is clear that the 
black values are ‘blocked up’ and the white values are too 
light and need to have a more consistent gradation. This is a 
typical result from using only the layers adjustment layer. An 
image printed using just the levels modification would 
exhibit dark shadow areas without any detail and highlights 
without any subtle gradation. 

In the example shown, there is not a lot of variation in the 
black tones in the bottom two rows of the step test. Using a 
knife, I cut horizontally between the top of the second row 
and the bottom of the third row. I am now able to compare 
what I actually got on the photogravure with what I should 
have seen by comparing it with the inkjet print. 

I am going to assume that the 100% black is as dark as I 
can get it, so the first value in my photogravure print that 
seems slightly lighter the value next to it is on the 80% 
black/51 levels step.2, When I slide this value to the 
corresponding value on my inkjet guide print, it looks about 
the same as the 88% step. 

In the first column (‘Expected’), write down the number 80, 
which is the gray value that is intended and in the second 
column labeled ‘Actual (output)’ write down 88, which is 
how dark the gray value actually printed on the photogravure. 
Now I can slice another row from my photogravure print and 
find some more points. Here it appears to me that the gray 
value I expected to be 74 actually printed as 80. On this same 
strip, I see that the photogravure square labeled 68 
(expected) is the same tone that the inkjet print shows as 64 
(actual). I continue slicing rows from the photogravure 51- 
step test and comparing the expected values with the actual 


values gleaned from the inkjet print. Table 5.2 is what I end 
up with. 


Photogravure expected Inkjet ‘truth’ actual 
(input) (output) 
80 88 

74 80 

68 64 

62 50 

54 30 

46 22 

36 12 

20 8 

Table 5.2 


Add the correction curve to the curve adjustment layer 
created earlier on the 51-step-positive. Earlier in step 3.1, a 
curves adjustment layer was added to the 51-step test that 
does nothing. Now this layer is put to work. The correction 
curve is one that will exactly compensate for the gradation 
problems in the print just made. 

To edit the curve, make sure the curves adjustment layer is 
active, and that the Properties palette is visible (it may need 
to be turned on by checking Properties in the Window menu 
item in Photoshop). Mouse click anywhere on the curve in 
the properties palette. Two boxes will appear below the 
curve graph. One is labeled Input and the other is Output. 
Double click the boxes and type in the number from the right 
column in the input and the number from the left column as 
the output. Click lower down on the curve to add a new 
point. Repeat the same process for the second row of 
numbers, adding the right column number as input and the 
left column as the output value. When all the numbers are 
typed in, they may need to be adjusted slightly by moving 
them with the mouse pointer to form a smooth curve: 

Click the tiny little menu button in the upper right-hand 
corner of the Curves Properties palette, choose ‘Save Curves 
Preset,’ and save the curve and give it a name that will let 
you know later what polymer plate material it is for and an 
approximate date.? 

The mathematically inclined will notice that by swapping 
the input and output columns to create a correction curve, 
we are merely finding the inverse function necessary to 
create a straight ‘Y= X’ line for the output. Cool, huh? 
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Figure 5.7 First row, left: assembling the materials—printed test 
and ‘ground truth’ inkjet print and a knife. First row, right: finding 
the first good match 80 on the photogravure is same as 88 on the 
inkjet print. Second row, left: another match is made: 74 on the 
photogravure is the same as 80 on the inkjet print. Second row, 
right: process continues matching 68 on photogravure with 64 on 
inkjet print. Third row left: 62 on the photogravure matches 50 on 
the inkjet print. Third row right: midtones clearly too light: 46 on 
photogravure matches 22 on the inkjet print. 
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Figure 5.8 After putting in curve correction pairs into a curve, the 
points may need some minor adjusting to avoid weird kinks that 
are an artifact of the curve-smoothing algorithm in Photoshop. 
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Figure 5.9 A comparison of test results. The inkjet-printed model 
is on the left, the first test made with only levels adjustments is in 
the middle and the second test made with a levels and a curve 
adjustment is on the right. 
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Figure 5.10 A closer comparison of the inkjet ‘ground truth’ print 
and the ‘curves + levels’ adjusted test print. Looks good, and not a 
densitometer or scanner in sight! 


Print the 51-Step Tablet with the Correction Curve and 
Levels Adjustment 


1. 


Print the 51-step tablet with all the same print settings used 
in the previous tests, but this time with both the Curves 
Adjustment Layer and the Levels Adjustment Layer active. 
Dry the positive and use it to make a polymer plate using the 
same screen and image exposure values chosen earlier. 


. Expose this positive using the same screen and image 


exposure values. Process the plate, and then ink, wipe, and 
print it using the same procedures used earlier. Compare this 
result to the inkjet print. 


. As you can see from the comparison, the new print (on the 


right) has corrected the tonal gradation deficiencies from the 
first test (the middle) and compares favorably with the inkjet 
printed version of the test. 


. A closer examination of just the inkjet print and the levels 


+curves version shows that this procedure very closely 
matches the results from the inkjet print. And nary a 
densitometer in sight! 


. Every attempt will not turn out this well. However, it is 


relatively easy to iterate the process and go back and make 
minor changes to the curve adjustment layer if needed. For 
instance, if the dark areas still are printing a bit too dark, 
then the points on the curve in the dark gray areas can be 


moved to compensate. Figure | illustrates how the curve 
can be tweaked to adjust the overall gradation of gray tonal 
values. 
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Figure 5.11 Illustration of how the curve adjustment layer 
can be modified to tweak the values to taste. 


The calibration process may seem daunting. I will end this section 
by adding a montage of the progression in quality that this 
workflow can bring, and perhaps give some comfort to those who 
are overwhelmed by all that has been covered in this section. 


In Figure 5.12, the upper-left image is printed directly from 
Photoshop without any adjustments whatsoever. I just let the 
printer do what it wanted to do and then made a plate with the 
same aquatint exposure values and image exposure values used in 
the procedure outlined previously. I hope it provides some comfort 
to see that it is not a bad-looking image! Sure, the highlights are a 
little chalky and the shadows are dark. But it’s not awful. 
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Figure 5.12 The positive correction workflow when used on an 
image: upper left: no adjustments to positive; upper right: only levels 


adjustment; lower left: levels and curves adjustment; lower right: 
original image from Photoshop. 


The upper right image has had the levels adjustment applied as 
outlined previously, but no curves adjustment. Exposed and printed 
the same way. It is a little better. Shadows are still a little blocked 
up, and the highlights a little hot, but certainly better if not 
perfect. 

The lower left image uses all the corrections covered previously 
—a curves adjustment layer followed by the levels adjustment 
layer. There is now detail in some of the open shadow areas and 
the highlights are better as well. 

And on the lower right is the original Photoshop file. It is 
obvious that this calibration workflow has worked well when the 
photogravure image is compared to the one just to its right. That 
said, I think the curve could be tweaked a little in the mid tones to 
give it a bit more ‘sparkle.’ 

The point is that by using only three A6 size plates, we have a 
polymer plate creation process that is about 95% correct. 


Turning this Workflow into a Photoshop Action 


Converting the image to print as a positive that will produce a full- 
toned photogravure clearly has a few steps and it is easy to mess 
them up when in a hurry. This is one reason that all of the 
Photoshop curves adjustment and levels adjustment settings are 
saved to a file. This will allow a Photoshop Action to be created 
that accomplishes all of these changes to an image with one button 
push. 

Here is how to do it. First, ensure that the Actions palette is 
visible by clicking the Windows menu and seeing if Actions has a 
check next to it. If not, click it so that it is now visible. Find the 
Actions tab in Photoshop and make it active. Click the small menu 
icon in the Actions palette, and then select New Set. A dialog box 
will pop and prompt for a name. I suggest something obvious such 
as ‘Polymer Positive.’ Then click okay. 

Next, an action needs to be created in that named set. Click the 
menu icon on the Actions palette once again and select New Action. 
A dialog box will once again pop up and prompt for a name. I 
suggest something very informative such as ‘PDN-Coarse-LSL-73- 
Mar-2018’ which lets me know months later that I created this 
action for the LSL-73 plates using a Precision Digital Negatives 
coarse screen in March of 2018. Also make sure the Set: dropdown 
box has ‘Polymer Photogravure Positives’ (or whatever name was 


chosen) selected so the action is stored in the proper Action Set. 
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Figure 5.13 Actions menu in Photoshop. 
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Figure 5.14 Informative names for created actions. 


Click the record button and the dialog box will close. From this 
point on, the program will record everything done in Photoshop 
and in effect teach it these steps. First, a curve adjustment layer 
must be created, so click Layer -> New Adjustment Layer —> 
Curves, and perhaps give it a name such as ‘Polymer curves 
adjustment’ and then press ‘OK’ to close. On the Properties palette, 
select the menu and select Load Curves Preset, and navigate to the 
saved file and select the correction curve for the positive that was 
created earlier (it should have an .acv file extension). 

A Levels adjustment layer must now be created. The same 
procedure is followed. Select Layer -> New Adjustment Layer —> 
Levels, and give it an informative name. Press ‘OK’ to close. On the 
Properties palette, select the menu and select Load Levels Preset, and 
navigate to the saved file and select the levels correction for the 
positive that was created earlier (it should have an .alv file 


extension). 

These are all the steps needed to prepare an image for printing 
as an inkjet positive. The recording must now be stopped. On the 
lower left of the Actions palette is a square button to the left of the 
red button. Click the square button and the recording is stopped. 
Now all that needs to be done to prepare an image to print is to 
find this action that was just created, highlight it and press the 
right arrow (‘Play’ button’) on the Actions palette and Photoshop 
will do all the work for you. 
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Figure 5.15 The tiny control buttons in the actions palette. 
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Figure 5.16 The effect of changing image exposure amount while 
maintaining a constant screen exposure. Because the density range 
of the inkjet positive exceeds the exposure scale possible with this 
specific aquatint screen, changing the image exposure merely shifts 
the scale and slightly changes the contrast of the resulting print. 


Figure 5.17 Chiesa San Marziale © Clay Harmon 2017, Gubbio, 
Umbria Italy, 9” x 12”, Polymer photogravure Charbonnel Soft 
Black and Burnt Sienna on Rives Johannot. 


Endnotes 


When I make the assertion in workshops that the image 
exposure is not critical, it always causes a lot of head 
scratching. The reason is that the exposure scale of the polymer 
material is shorter than the density range of ink that most 


inkjet printers are capable of printing on the positive. The effect 
of this is that any variation in the image exposure simply slides 
the complete range of tones that the polymer is capable of 
producing up or down the scale’s steps on plates made with the 
Screen-Test-A6.tif positive. Within reason, of course. Too little 
image exposure will not provide enough light for the polymer 
to ever harden ‘up to the top’ of the aquatint needles. 

Here is concrete example of the relative nature of the image 
exposure value. Figure 5.16 is a plate made from the same 
ScreenTest-A6.tif file I used in the examples. I exposed the entire 
plate with a screen exposure of my chosen value of 50. Then I 
made a simple test strip with three different image exposure 
values. The first strip on the left has an image exposure value of 
100, double the screen exposure value. As you can see by the 
red marks on the illustration, all this would mean is that I 
would choose different Shadow Level Values and Highlight 
Level Values, in this case, 0 and 112. The middle strip is my 
chosen image exposure value of 50, which was chosen simply 
because I am lazy and don’t want to keep track of two numbers 
when one will do. The Shadow Level Value is 30, and the 
Highlight Level Value is 196, which is what I used in the 
example. The last strip has an image exposure value of 18, 
which in this case, is clearly not enough, as a clear highlight is 
never achieved. The main point is that within reasonable 
bounds, the levels values chosen for the levels adjustment layer 
take into account the image exposure value automatically. 

This 51-step tablet is an old friend of mine, and years ago I 
added the equivalent ‘levels’ number corresponding to each 
gray percentage. The levels number is the lower left number on 
each square and the percent gray is the lower right. For the 
purposes of this tutorial, I use the levels terminology only when 
speaking of the levels adjustment layer and use gray percent 
(black percent) when speaking of the curves. Also, this step 
tablet has a gray gamma 2.2 profile attached to it. Black and 
white images made from color files that are still technically in 
RGB will print fine using the same techniques—it is just harder 
to visualize the gray percent when there are three numbers 
jiggling around in the Info Palette. Keeping the calibration 
process in grayscale all the way will keep headaches at bay. 

The reason for the date is that polymer plates can change 
contrast and behavior as they age. I have had to revise 
correction curves on Toyobo plates six months after purchase. I 
will often name these curves something like ‘KM73-MAR-2018’ 


which lets me know when I calibrated that curve and for what 
polymer material it was created. 


Chapter 6 
Photogravure 


Additional Techniques 


Figure 6.0 Nox Noctis 75 © Clay Harmon 2016, Gubbio, Umbria 
Italy, polymer photogravure made with Charbonnel Soft Black ink 
on Rives BFK. 


Chine-collé 


Chine-collé (which means literally in French ‘Chinese glue’) is a 
particular method of printing that combines gluing and printing 
the image into one step. The basic idea is this: the image is printed 
on a thin paper (typically a very light Asian paper and called the 
impression paper) which has had paste applied to the non-printed 
side. A piece of heavier weight paper (called the support paper) is 
placed over the impression paper and the entire sandwich is 


cranked through the press. The pressure of the rollers and the 
residual moisture in the support paper activates the paste and the 
image is printed on the impression paper and pasted to the support 
paper simultaneously. 

A very reasonable question that might be asked is “Why on earth 
would someone want to do this?” The short answer is because the 
print can look amazing. The long answer is that there is a basic 
human need for self-flagellation and misery, and this technique 
looks like just the thing to satisfy that need. 

The qualities of a well-executed chine-collé print are exquisite. 
Because the image is printed on a very thin Asian tissue (typically 
something in the 15-30 gsm range), the sharpness that can be 
obtained is stunning. Many of these tissues have a surface that 
could almost be considered glossy, so the depth of the dark tones is 
enhanced just as it would be on a glossy silver gelatin print. There 
is also some special optical magic going on because the tissue is 
translucent, and therefore incident light actually goes through the 
tissue and is reflected back when it hits the underlying support 
paper. When the printing technique is perfect, the results speak for 
themselves, and cannot be adequately displayed on the printed 
page. There is a three-dimensional aspect to a chine-collé print that 
can only be appreciated when seeing the actual physical print. 

As might be surmised, I have a bit of a love-hate relationship 
with this technique. I have had some amazingly successful prints 
using this technique. And I have filled more than my fair share of 
waste bins with failures. 

I am going to begin with yet another disclaimer: I am not an 
expert in this technique. For those who really want to find an 
expert resource on the subject, there exists an entire book on the 
technique authored by Brian Shure and available through Crown 
Point Press. 

With that disclaimer in mind, I am going to illustrate a method 
for this technique that will cause purists to blanch and make funny 
noises in their throat. It avoids messing around with things like 
cooking paste in a double boiler on the stovetop and trying to cut 
soggy tissue with a razor blade that seemed sharp but it is now 
obvious it should have been swapped out but darn if it isn’t too 
late. 


A Chine-collé Shortcut 


The necessary evil with chine-collé is moisture. Moisture is needed 
to activate the paste that adheres the impression paper to the 


support paper. Too much moisture has the same effect that too 
much moisture can have in an ordinary print: mottling and other 
mischief. Too little moisture and the paste will not activate. 

The traditional method for executing a chine-collé print is to cut 
the tissue to the exact size of the plate being printed. It is misted 
lightly with a plant mister and gently placed on the inked-and- 
wiped plate. Then a thin liquid paste is very carefully applied to 
the backside of the tissue with a brush. It is then dried with a 
hairdryer and placed on the press along with the plate. The 
support paper is placed on top and the entire business is cranked 
through the press. 

And it works. Sometimes. On other days, if the moisture in the 
support paper is too high, then the resulting print shows a 
gradation from good to absolutely bad print quality, as the tidal 
wave of moisture caused by the pressure of the roller gathers 
momentum and pushes an ever-increasing surge of havoc-causing 
water through the paper. 

I realize this sounds bitter. Nudges and hints from my 
printmaking friends eventually led me to the cheat. This is an 
unsanctioned technique that is best kept to yourself and perhaps 
someone you trust. 

The cheat is this: use pre-cooked paste. My bookmaking friends 
gave me a funny look when I casually mentioned something about 
cooking paste. “Don’t you know about pre-cooked paste?” Of 
course, I grunted something, looked at my feet and scurried away 
to get to my nearest computer search engine and found that Talas2 
sells a pre-cooked paste. This paste is mixed in cold water and 
needs no cooking. 

This meant that I could avoid a great deal of the unpredictability 
in regard to moisture. While the support sheet still must not be too 
wet, as long as it contains enough dampness to activate the paste it 
works well. 


The technique is this: 


1. Cut the tissue to the size of the plate being printed with a 
sharp Olfa cutter. 

2. Ink and wipe the plate in the normal way. Look at the plate 
one last time and orient it so that you literally know which 
end is up. The reason for this is that you will no longer be 
able to see the image on the plate after the next step. 

3. Place the tissue shiny side against the ink on the plate and 
place both on a piece of scrap paper. I find it also helps to 


elevate the plate on a can before the next step, which makes 
it easier to get my fat fingers under the edge of the plate and 
move it to the press. 

4. Use a pastry chefs dusting wand and lightly tap it to 
distribute a fine and even coating of paste powder over the 
entire backside of the tissue. Pay careful attention to the 
corners and make sure there is a light even coating of dry paste 
over the entire tissue. Evaluate your likelihood of sneezing, 
and if necessary, turn your head away and sneeze. 

5. Carefully move the plate and paste coated tissue to the press 
bed. 

6. Reach into your damp pack of support paper and pull a piece 
out and blot it to remove any hint of excess water. 

7.Place the support paper on top of the _ tissue/plate 
combination and carefully lower the blankets and crank the 
print through the press. 

8. At the other end of the press, slowly lift the blankets and 
then very carefully lift the corner of the support paper and 
gently peel it from the plate. If all has gone well, you will 
have an amazing print. 


Some things that can happen, even with this shortcut: 


* progressive mottling because of too much moisture in the 
support paper; 

* bubbles from failure to evenly coat the entire back of the 
tissue, leaving areas with no paste to be activated; or 

* the support paper sticking to the plate because the tissue was 
cut slightly smaller than the plate and the dry paste ends up 
on the plate itself outside the area of the tissue. 


This is a ‘Goldilocks’ technique. Too much moisture is bad just as 
too little is bad. Too much paste is bad just as is too little. Practice 
is the key. 


A la Poupée 


A la poupée is a printing technique where different colored inks 
are applied to different parts of the plate image and very carefully 
wiped. The name derives from the French word for ‘doll,’ because 
the small rounded pieces of cloth needed to apply the different 
inks resemble a doll’s head. A French ‘term of art’ is better than an 
English term any time. Or that is what I am told. I have had 


workshop students tell me that it actually means what it really 
sounds like in English vernacular. I feel some of this attitude may 
be sour grapes from being unable to master the technique. 


Figure 6.1 The steps in my chine-collé shortcut: row 1, left—use 
uninked plate to cut impression paper (tissue) to size; row 1, right 
—place inked plate inked side up and then tissue on top. Use pastry 
wand to evenly shake dry paste over tissue; row 2, left—even 
coating of dry paste over back of impression paper; row 2, right— 
careful placement of ink and pasted impression paper on press bed; 
row 3, left—place support paper over the plate with impression 
paper; row 3, right—take a deep breath and carefully peel back 
blankets. 


Figure 6.2 Chine-collé can open up all sorts of possibilities. Here a 
plate was made with the four grid items and inked in black. Four 
different colors of tissue were then torn to approximate sizes, 
dusted with dry paste, and carefully placed on the inked plate on 
the press bed one at a time. The support paper was then applied 
and the whole thing was run through the press. 


Lest you think the person writing this book is some sort of 
master in this technique, let me say directly that I do not consider 
myself anything other than mildly proficient. I will pass on tips 
that I have picked up from printmakers far better than myself. 


1. Plan your inking routine. That means that the order in which 
the ink is applied needs to be considered. The fundamental 
rule is this: it is much easier to apply dark ink over light 
than vice versa. This means your plate inking plan needs to 
proceed from applying the lightest colored inks first to the 
darkest colored last. 

2. Segregate your inks on your inking slab. Tidiness is your 
friend with this technique. 

3. Cut as many small pieces (approximately 8” x 8”) of 


tarlatan as you have colors. You will want to use a clean 
piece of tarlatan for wiping each color, and only that piece of 
tarlatan to avoid contaminating your other colors. 

4. Use the dauber technique to apply the ink. The inking card 
or brayers normally used are very blunt tools when 
compared to the relative accuracy of a dauber. A tightly 
wadded-up piece of cotton jersey T-shirt material is the 
ticket for accurately putting ink in the places you want. 

5. Stencils are a great boon to success with this technique. Print 
your image out on several pieces of inexpensive copy paper 
with a laser printer. Use a sharp Olfa cutter to expose the 
different areas that are to be inked at each step and then 
tape it on the plate as you ink and wipe. While purists may 
think this is cheating, I say ‘bah!’ I have to explicitly thank 
Karen Kunc? for turning me on to this trick. 

6. If you are in a hurry or are having a bad day, make a 
monochrome print. 


Printing on Unusual Substrates 


Several years ago, I was teaching a two-week photogravure 
workshop at Penland School of Crafts. These summer workshops 
are two weeks long, and after a busy first week of teaching 
everything I know plus a few things I didn’t know, I was able to 
treat the second week as an opportunity to sit on my stool and 
pretend to be wise. 

At the first evening meal of that second week, I struck up a 
conversation with a fellow instructor name Christoph Neander+ 
who was teaching a woodworking class. The technique he was 
teaching was the construction of tambour doors, which are those 
sliding doors seen on roll top desks. He asked what I was teaching, 
and I told him. He then asked, ‘Can these plates print on wood?’ 

I didn’t have any idea if it could be done. I searched the internet 
and came up with nothing, but the next day I saw him and said, 
“Let’s give it a try.” He brought over a piece of the hard maple he 
was using for the tambour slats, and I found a plate that would be 
large enough to make a print on it. We raised the rollers exactly 
the thickness of the wood, and I inked and wiped a plate and we 
managed to force the wood and plate through. It actually made a 
faint print! Sensing it would work, we then took a second piece of 
wood and then misted it thoroughly with my plant mister and then 
blotted the wood and tried again. 

I'll be damned if it didn’t work. It is really not difficult. We 


ended up collaborating on a piece for the annual Penland auction. 
He made a large jewelry box with a sliding tambour door and we 
made a print on the tambours. The image just slides back into the 


box: 


Here are the key tips: 


1, 


Find the right pressure for a print on paper, then measure 
the thickness of the wood you will be printing on. Loosen the 
pressure screws exactly that distance. 


. Find a wood that doesn’t have a lot of grain to make the 


print to look like the image on the computer screen. Or not 
—just use what you want. I like the Shina plywood available 
from McClain’s° for this technique. It is a light colored and 
not-too-grainy smooth-surfaced plywood from Japan. 


.Ink and wipe the plate in the normal way. Just before 


printing, mist the side of the wood on which the print is to 
appear. Blot the wood so there is not any shininess or 
obvious loose water on the surface. 


. Put the plate down on the press, inked side up of course, and 


then place the wood misted side down onto the plate. Cover 
it with the blankets, and then start cranking the bed through 
the press. You may need a friend or a push stick to get the 
thick plate-wood sandwich to pinch between the bed and 
the upper roll. Crank it through the press in a steady motion. 


. Don’t do this with copper. It is too soft. These polymer plates 


are amazingly durable. 


. Have fun. This is not an authorized activity. 


Figure 6.3 Tambour door box with 12” x 18” photogravure 
printed on the tambour slats. Made for the Penland benefit 
auction. 


Direct Gravure, Photograms, and Non- 
Camera Techniques 


While this book concentrates on the notion of creating prints 
originating from camera-based images, that is not absolutely 
necessary. One of the more creative submissions I received for this 
book was from the New Orleans-based artist, Jennifer Shaw. She is 
quite a capable photographer and printmaker, but her curiosity 
and sense of play led her to experiment with making camera-less 
images using polymer plates. I am going to let her explain her 
process in her own words: 


Last spring Josephine Sacabo invited me to come work for her, 
assisting her assistant, master printer Meg Turner, to produce a 
limited edition photogravure book before Meg left for grad 
school. It was a great offer, so naturally I accepted. Meg taught 
me the polymer photogravure process, which involves exposing 
digital negatives (which are actually positives) onto pre- 
emulsified steel plates, then inking and printing the developed 
plates. Josephine generously stated that I could utilize the 
studio to do my own work as well. I sort of shrugged the offer 


off, thinking that I was buried under a mountain of negatives 
already and couldn’t imagine adding on the additional step of 
creating digital negatives. But after a while curiosity got the 
better of me and I began to wonder what would happen if you 
skipped the negatives and used the plates to make photograms— 
a process that entails laying objects directly onto the surface of 
light sensitive materials. I came in early one day with some 
four-leaf clovers and began to experiment. One thing led to 
another, and when the August 2016 flood occurred I impulsively 
started cutting little house shapes out of the tarlatan we use to 
wipe plates and began working my anxieties out visually. It was 
the perfect confluence of play and story, the juncture where I 
now realize I am at my best creatively. I had a subject, and the 
need to express myself, and I had a new medium to explore and 
experiment with. I also had an _ incredibly supportive 
environment. It had been so inspiring watching Josephine’s 
creative process and drive, and she was strongly encouraging of 
my emerging images. All of these elements aligned at the perfect 
time, igniting the creation of this new series. 


The photogram process involves placing objects onto a light- 
sensitive material, in this case polymer photogravure plates, and 
directly exposing them. Using relatively commonplace materials, 
including sushi grass, plastic nets, grocery bags, and small toys, 
I create layered compositions on top of the plates then expose 
them to UV light. After exposure, the plates are developed by 
gently scrubbing under running water, producing an ‘etched’ 
plate with many thousands of indentations of varying depth. 
After drying and curing, the plates are inked and printed on an 
etching press. The highlights receive more light during the 
exposure and become harder as compared to the to the less 
exposed areas. The shadow portions of the plate remain softer 
and are etched deeper, holding more ink, and therefore printing 
darker tones. 


For those who like to sketch, with a little experimentation, it is 
trivial to take a pencil or ink drawing made on transparent or 
translucent paper and make what is called a direct gravure. The 
procedure is fairly simple. Expose a test polymer plate using the 
aquatint exposure value determined from the calibration steps. 
Then make a test strip to determine the correct image exposure 
value with the drawing. The proper image exposure value will be 
in the same ballpark as the image exposure values from the 


calibration steps but will probably vary slightly due to the differing 
optical transmission characteristics of the transparent paper versus 
the overhead transparency film used to make a photographic 
positive. 


Figure 6.4 Iceland waterfall © Clay Harmon 2012, this 
photogravure was made on a piece of Shina plywood. The polymer 


plates are very durable and can be used on a wide range of 
possible printing substrates. 


Figure 6.5 Flood State 7 © Jennifer Shaw 2018, Polymer intaglio 
prints made using photogram techniques. Light-blocking objects 
were arranged on the polymer plates which were then exposed. 
Areas receiving little or no light are washed out and print black. 


Another possibility is to use opaque or semi-opaque drawing 
instruments such as permanent markers, litho crayons and draw 
directly on the positive transparency of an image before making a 
plate. Several artists in Section Three of this book use this 
combination of techniques to make their prints. Rather than 
distressing a plate, it is much easier to distress the positive and 
then make a plate. There are clearly many artistic possibilities 
using non-photographic materials to make plates for intaglio 
printing. Dan Welden’s book listed in the bibliography is full of 
many of these. 


Endnotes 


1 Brian Shure’s book on chine-collé technique https:// 


store.crownpoint.com/products/magical-secrets-about-chine- 
colle-pasting-printing-mounting-leafing-step-by-step 

2 Pre-cooked paste is the bomb www.talasonline.com/Wheat- 
Paste-No-301 

3 Karen Kunc does amazing reduction woodcut prints using all 
sorts of magic. You can see her work here: www.karen- 
kunc.com 

4 Christoph Neander makes exquisite wood creations: 
www.christophdesign.com 

5 McClain’s Printmaking Supplies shina plywood: 
www.imcclains.com/catalog/blocks/shina.html 


Chapter 7 
Troubleshooting 


Figure 7.0 Nox Noctis 51 © Clay Harmon 2010, Houston, Texas, 
6.6” x 10”, polymer photogravure made with Charbonnel soft 
black and Charbonnel burnt sienna ink blend on Johannot paper. 


In writing this section, I must come face to face with the fact 
that I cannot possibly address every problem that may be 
encountered in this process. I am reminded of this every time I 
teach a workshop. Invariably, a workshop attendee will come to 
me with a problem I have never seen before. 


The multitude of potential problems stems from the multitude of 
variables involved in this process. The following is an abbreviated 
list of a potential problem-causing process variables: 


the inkjet printer and its software and the settings 
the type of aquatint screen used 

the type of transparency film used for the positive 
the type of polymer plate used 

the age of the polymer plate 

the vacuum frame or contact printing frame 

the exposure light’s repeatability 

the ambient humidity of the studio 

the temperature of the studio 

the pH of the water used for washout 

the temperature of the water used for washout 
the type of drying technique used for the plate 
the amount of post-hardening exposure 

the pressure of the press 

the number and arrangement of the printing blankets 
the type of ink and the modifiers used 

the type of wiping technique used 

the dampness of the paper 


Light Patchy Areas 


If there are light patchy areas in a print, the first thing to check is 
whether they correspond to clearly lighter areas on the plate itself. 
If they do, it most likely is a sign that there was insufficient contact 
between the aquatint screen and the plate during the screen 
exposure. Because of the poor contact, the light does not create 
crisp vertically hardened needles in the plate, but rather bounces 
around and in effect fills in the gaps between the needles, which 
prevents it from having deep recesses to hold the proper amount of 
ink for the tone that is being created. 

This can be remedied in some cases by increasing the vacuum 
pressure on the exposure unit. However, if the unit being used has 
a glass top instead of a Kreene sheet, it may be that the rubber 
blanket is no longer as pliable as it should be or that there are 
slight imperfections in the glass. The only remedy I am aware of if 
the vacuum is already as high as possible is to replace the glass 
with a frame and Kreene plastic sheeting. 

If this problem arises when using a contact printing frame, it 
may be possible to increase the pressure by adding a filler card 


behind the plate. In general, contact printing frames may work for 
smaller plates, but larger plates have increasingly more difficult 
problems maintaining a high degree of even contact across the 
entire plate. If large plates are being contemplated, an exposure 
unit with a vacuum frame is going to be needed. 


Figure 7.1 Light patchy spots on plate—this is a plate flaw caused 
by imperfect contact between the plate and the aquatint screen. 


Washed-Out Shadows 


Sometimes a dark area at the corners of a plate will completely 
wash out to the point where they print with open bite—the 
phenomenon when there is an insufficient aquatint ground to hold 


the depth of ink required. This is often caused by poor contact 
between the aquatint screen and the plate during the screen 
exposure. Replacing the vacuum frame glass with Kreene plastic or 
increasing the vacuum or replacing an old rubber vacuum blanket 
can fix the problem. 


Wavy Prints Under the Plate Impression 


This problem is sometimes seen with thicker papers and prints that 
have images that are much longer on one axis. I have some 
panoramic images that show this issue. 

This is a problem that can be paper-dependent. I notice it more 
on heavier papers (greater than 250 gsm). The cause of this 
problem is that the damp paper is highly compressed under the 
plate but is not as compressed in the border around the plate. The 
solution is to pre-stretch the paper. This process is called 
calendering the paper. 

To calender a piece of printing paper, take it out of your damp 
pack and blot it. Now put it between two sheets of Lexan or PETG 
plastic and run the sheet through the press. Pull back the blankets 
and remove the paper. Now place the plate on the press and then 
place the paper on top of it and pull the print as you normally 
would. This should greatly alleviate this issue. 


Unwanted Patterns in the Print 


Unwanted regular lines or other patterns will sometimes be 
observed in prints. Here again, systematically working back down 
the image-making chain is the solution. 

First, determine if the pattern or lines exist on the plate itself. If 
close examination of the plate shows no lines or patterns, then it is 
likely that the pattern has come from the printing blankets, with 
the most likely culprit being the sizing catchers. Typically, sizing 
catchers are made from a pressed felt with no discernible weave. 
However, that may not always be the case. If the pattern on the 
prints is the same size as the weave of the sizing catcher, then a 
new, pressed felt, sizing catcher should be used. It may be possible 
to print with slightly less pressure on the press, but this introduces 
its own set of problems with blotchy non-smooth highlights. 

If the plate itself shows a pattern, then it will have come from 
one of two places—the positive or the vacuum frame glass. 

The first option is easy to diagnose. Once again, go back up the 
image chain to the positive used for the plate exposure and closely 


examine it for a pattern or lines. If these are observed in the 
positive, then it is most likely an issue with the inkjet printer used 
to make it. 

Closely examine the lines or pattern. If the lines are parallel to 
the direction that the head in the inkjet moves across the 
transparency film, then the most likely culprit is either a clogged 
ink head or a head misalignment. Most printers have diagnostics 
that can be executed that will allow the ink head’s performance to 
be evaluated and remedied through a head-cleaning cycle. 
Similarly, a separate utility function is often available to assess and 
correct alignment issues in the head. 

If the lines are perpendicular to the direction that the inkjet 
head moves across the head, then the most likely culprit are the 
rollers and wheels used to move the transparency material 
forward. If the printer allows the printing material to be loaded 
from the front in a flat fashion (‘front-feed’), then it may be 
possible to remedy the issue by loading the transparency material 
with this method. Some printers also contain tiny little metal 
wheels that can sometimes leave a thin line running in this 
direction. These are often called ‘pizza wheels,’ and an internet 
search using this term and the particular printer model being used 
will often turn up written and video instructions on disabling or 
removing these little devils. 


Measles 


Mottling. Measles. Blotchy prints. This is the most common print 
defect, and usually the most maddening to diagnose and fix. The 
problem is that measles can arise from several issues. When 
writing this section, I decided to attempt to construct a flow chart 
for diagnosing spotty prints. 


Final Thoughts 


When I started the process of writing this book, I had big plans. 
But as the nuts and bolts of writing a book of this scope became 
apparent to me, I realized that I needed to concentrate on the 
things that I really know and understand, and particularly those 
things that may not be generally known. 


Examine Print 
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Figure 7.2 Chasing the measles: Systematically chasing down the 
causes for blotchy prints. This is a flowchart to work through a 


diagnosis. 


But printmaking as a practice encompasses a wide range of, well, 
everything. Coming to the printmaking world from photography, I 
quickly came to realize how little I knew, and the sheer breadth of 
techniques and practices is staggering. Anyone who says they 
know everything about printmaking just doesn’t get out much. 


But the good news is this: I have found the printmaking 
community in general to be very friendly and sharing. As someone 
coming primarily from a photographic background, I initially felt a 
little out of my depth and had a little bit of imposter syndrome. 

I joined a group of printmakers in my local area that meet once 
a month to share work, ideas, and techniques. These meetings have 
become an important part of my creative practice. It is a strange 
thing, because none of us are really doing similar things. We have 
relief printers, monotype artists, and lithographers who ll 
contribute to these meetings. Many things that I hear in these 
meetings are totally new to me and I have no prospect of ever 
doing them. 

I always return from these two hours a month jazzed up. Seeing 
what others are doing and how they are doing gets my mind going. 
I come back with my visual sense revved up. 

I encourage any budding printmaker reading this book to seek 
out a local group of printmaking artists. Groups can provide 
knowledge in the form of tips and shortcuts, and encouragement 
when either artistic or technical problems arise. 


Figure 8.0 Telos 83 © Clay Harmon 2009, Houston, Texas, 
polymer photogravure, made with Charbonnel soft black and 
Charbonnel burnt sienna ink blend on Johannot paper. 


Polymer photogravure printmaking is an ideal process for the artist 
interested in making multiple copies of work while still 
maintaining the ‘made-by-hand’ quality of each finished print. 
There is a considerable amount of work that goes into the 
platemaking and proofing process, but once a satisfactory print has 
been made from a plate, the artist/printmaker can quite efficiently 
produce dozens of prints in a few hours. Because there is no 
washing or toning or time-consuming follow-up to a printing 
session, the time spent printing is actually time devoted totally to 
the production of prints and very little is spent in getting ready or 
cleaning up. 

One of the most frequent questions I am asked at the beginning 


of workshops is about the durability of polymer plates. Here is 
what I know: I have printed 120 intaglio prints from a single plate, 
and that the last print looked as good as the first. This shows a 
durability that is considerably better than copper photogravures, 
where steel-plating of the plate is advisable if more than 15 prints 
from a single plate are anticipated. This durability makes sense. 
These plates are made for commercial printing of items like boxes 
and beer cans and they would not be used if the press operator had 
to change out the plate after a few dozen impressions. 

Editioning a print means that the artist is deliberately limiting 
the number of prints that will be made from a particular image. 
The origin of this practice stems from a historical physical 
limitation in printing: copper and zinc plates and woodblocks are 
not especially durable and as the cumulative number of prints 
made from a given plate increased, the quality would begin to 
decrease as the plate or block became worn. The printing method 
itself naturally limited the number of prints that could be made. 
Advances in materials (for instance, the durable polymer plates we 
use) or methods (for instance, the technique of steel or chrome 
plating copper intaglio plates) now make this material-based 
limitation a less compelling reason for limiting the number of 
prints of an image. 

Many galleries and dealers believe that scarcity, even if 
artificially created, can increase the perceived value of an art 
piece. It is a very common practice for printmakers and artists to 
establish a maximum number of prints from their images. While it 
might seem that this number is an unambiguous quantity, in fact 
the devil is in the details. Some artists establish an edition size for 
a particular size or process of the print. In other words, they may 
assert that only 10 prints of an image in the 11” x 15” size will 
ever be made but leave themselves the opportunity to print 
another edition of the same image in a different size or different 
print medium. There is nothing wrong with this, but my opinion is 
that any editioning information should be complete and 
unambiguous. 

I would posit that the most transparent and honest way to 
convey an edition quantity is to be explicit. An ideal editioning 
statement might read like this: “This print is #2 from a 
photogravure edition of 25 in the 11” x 15” size. This image may 
be available in separate editions in both larger and smaller sizes or 
in different print mediums.” Or, an artist may make a statement 
such as: “This print is #2 from an edition of 25,” which I would 
assert means that only 25 prints of this image will ever be sold in 


any medium at any size. 
Printmaking tradition has some interesting additional print 
categories that often end up on the market. 


AP Prints 


The first category is called the ‘Artist’s proof,’ often abbreviated 
with the acronym ‘AP’ on the corner of the print. This is an artifact 
from the time when an artist might contract with a commercial 
atelier to produce a printed edition of an image. The back-and- 
forth process involved in getting the final print to a state that is 
satisfactory to the original image-maker creates a set of artist’s 
proofs. These AP prints may be variations or ‘almost-there’ versions 
of the image that the atelier sends to the artist until one version is 
judged as ready to go. Typically, there will be somewhere between 
three to six AP prints. Often the artist will sign one or more of the 
AP prints and give them to the printmakers as a thank-you. 


BAT Prints 


This final ‘approved’ version of the print is called a ‘BAT’ print. 
This is another acronym that is shorthand for ‘bon 4a tirer,’ which 
like so much of the terminology in printmaking, is a French phrase 
that roughly translates as ‘good to pull.’ If intaglio printing had 
originated in the US, we would be writing ‘AOK’ on prints, but 
‘BAT’ it is. A ‘BAT’ print is the approved version of the print that is 
used as the standard to which all the other prints in the edition 
will be judged to be keepers (or not) by the printmaking atelier. 


HC Prints 


Lest you think that we are done with the prints that may appear on 
the market outside the stated edition number, there is yet another 
category of print whose acronym ‘HC’ refers to another French 
phrase, namely ‘hors commerce,’ which means ‘outside the trade,’ 
which typically is a copy of the image retained by the publisher as 
a marketing tool to show potential buyers the quality of the 
finished print, and in theory at least, is not for sale. 

It is thus quite possible to have an edition number of 15 that has 
three AP prints, one or two BAT prints and two or three HC prints. 

For the imagemaker who is also the printmaker, this editioning 
nomenclature seems a little arcane and anachronistic since the 
imagemaker and printmaker are one and the same individual. My 
opinion again is that an explicit and unambiguous statement of the 


number of ‘other’ prints that may make it to the market is the right 
way to proceed. An editioning statement such as “This print is #4 
of an edition of 15 prints with an additional 2 AP and 1 HC prints 
that have been made” tells the buyer that there will be, at most, 18 
prints of an image that will ever be available. Personally, because I 
am both the printmaker and the imagemaker, my AP, BAT, and HC 
prints end up in the trash can and will never leave my studio. 


Planning for Editions 


The first step in making a print edition is to form a plan. While the 
creative energy from the right side of the brain should definitely be 
used to make the images and prints, the artist/printmaker will 
need to turn on the left side of the brain with its executive abilities 
when making an edition. Several decisions will need to be made 
before starting the process. 


General Considerations 


The first decision naturally follows from the lengthy discussion 
above about edition sizes. Most artist/printmakers have a typical 
edition size and method that they use. As noted previously, these 
choices are worth some serious thought and should be clear and 
unambiguous. The artist/printmaker will also want to decide 
whether to make all of the prints in an edition at once or to make 
them in smaller batches. It may seem to be a more achievable goal 
to make a ‘mini-edition’ of five prints from an edition of 15 and 
leaving open the ability of making more prints later. This practice 
can minimize the material cost and storage requirements of 
keeping unsold prints around for years. 


Print Size 

If the artist/printmaker intends to make an edition of several 
different prints from a series, it is best to establish at the beginning 
of the process the size of prints that will be made. In order to 
minimize wasted material, most printmakers will establish this 
print size as some easily divisible fraction of the parent sheet paper 
size. 

Many European printmaking papers are available in the 22” x 
30” sheet size which can easily be divided into quarter sheets of 
11” x 15”. Another commonly seen size is 19” xX 27”, which can 
be cut in half to 13 1/2” x 19”. The aspect ratio of the images 
dimensions in a series will also influence the choices made here. 


Square images may look best on a wider piece of paper, which 
might lead to a decision to cut a 22” Xx 30” sheet down into six 
pieces of 10” x 11”, which will comfortably contain a 5” x 5” 
image. 

Another consideration is the size of the actual image size on the 
paper. Photopolymer plates are commonly available in European 
Al, A2, A3, etc. sizes and it makes sense to take into account the 
most efficient way to cut down larger plates with the least amount 
of waste. If a large plate cutter is available, very large plates (for 
instance the 30” x 40” size) present many possibilities to be cut 
into smaller plates in a very efficient way. 

The possibilities are truly endless, but some planning in advance 
will influence artistic decisions about image sizes. The final 
consideration here is what the artist/printmaker sees as the 
ultimate end point for their imagery. Is the intent to make the 
images available in a portfolio that is to be viewed at arm’s length, 
or is the intent to make large prints that will end up matted and 
framed and displayed on a wall? It is much more common to see 
the former in an editioned, multi-print portfolio than the latter. 

A final consideration that will be covered in more detail below is 
the idea of standardizing on plate and paper sizes for a portfolio 
series. If the artistic goal is to produce five portfolios containing 
ten images in each, it makes a lot of sense to standardize the image 
size if that is consistent with the artistic intent. In this example, I 
might decide to make all the prints for this portfolio on 11” x 15” 
paper with a 6” x 9” image size. I can set up a cropping preset in 
Lightroom or Photoshop to crop all of my images to this size. Small 
choices like this can save a lot time when the job is to crank out 50 
prints in a weekend. 


Paper and Ink Choices 


One of the hallmarks of a well-executed edition is consistency. This 
means that the artist/printmaker will want to decide in advance 
the type of paper and ink that will be used to make an image. The 
planning should extend to the printing methods as well. It is 
common for a printmaker to create an edition of 15 prints with 5 
of the 15 specified to be printed using chine collé methods with 
the remainder printed on regular printmaking papers. 

The choice of ink should also be decided in advance. If the ink 
color for a particular image involves the mixing of several different 
types of ink it is advisable to mix up all of the ink blend necessary 
for the edition ahead of time. This ink can be stored in a folded 


envelope made of wax paper or plastic wrap if the printing will 
extend over several days. 

I like to play around with ink colors as I continue to print from a 
plate, so in my practice the ink color on any particular image may 
vary as I make additional prints. However, when I print a portfolio 
or a set of prints for a show, I make all the various prints for that 
portfolio with very similar inks to establish some visual coherency. 
But that is just a habit, not a rule. Another artist may decide that 
very different colors of inks is just the thing for a portfolio. The 
only real rule is to use artistic intention for these types of 
decisions. 


The BAT Print 


When I have made a plate that allows me to print the image in 
exactly the way I want, I typically will make one print from it that 
I keep in my print drawers as a guide print. My practice is to make 
this with a neutral black ink such as the Charbonnel Soft Black ink 
that I use for calibration. 

On the back of the print I write notes with a hard lead non- 
smeary pencil about any inking and wiping peculiarities for a 
given print. For instance, I might make a note that the highlights 
are a little darker than I like and that they need to be wiped with 
more vigor using Hollytex wiping fabric or a final hand-wipe using 
magnesium carbonate chalk on my palm. I sometimes will draw a 
small diagram of the print in these notes if there is one area of the 
plate that needs some additional printing attention. The reason 
that I write on the back of the print is that I know that the notes 
will remain with the print, which is not true for a separate piece of 
paper that is attached via paper clip. 


Printing an Edition 


The key to printing an edition is efficiency. Efficient printing 
means that time spent in preparation at the beginning of the 
process pays back that expenditure of time in multiples as each 
additional print is made. 


Templates 


The notion of standardizing print sizes was mentioned in Chapter 
7. Standardizing on a paper and plate size will allow the 
printmaker to create a reusable template for making prints for the 
portfolio. This template can be placed beneath the press bed cover 


and used to quickly place an inked and wiped plate on the bed 
followed by the printing paper. Careful use of a template can 
totally eliminate the need to trim the prints afterward. 

Making a template is relatively straightforward, but I will 
mention a few things to keep in mind. First, be aware that an 
image will be reversed in the left-right sense after being printed. In 
particular, if a template is being made for prints that will 
ultimately be bound into a book and allowance is being made for 
the extra paper length for the ‘gutter’ next to the book spine, the 
gutter allowance should be on the right side of the template for a 
western-style book with the spine on the left! 


Workflow 


With experience, a printmaker will figure out things that make 
them most efficient and productive when printing for extended 
periods of time. As with many things in printing, much of the 
learning comes about from making errors. The following are a few 
tips that I find to be helpful for long printing sessions. 


* Damp packs—The time needed to thoroughly blot a sheet of 
paper that has been soaking in a tray of water can add up 
throughout the day. It is also difficult to consistently blot 
each subsequent sheet to exactly the same degree as the one 
prior. If I anticipate a day of printing, I find it very helpful to 
make a damp pack of paper the day before, which allows all 
the paper in the plastic-wrapped pack to come into 
equilibrium and greatly simplifies this step in the printing 
process. 

Inking Slab—I always make more ink than I think I will need. 
If my inks are being mixed to make a particular color, I find 
it is much easier to store unused ink for later use than to try 
to exactly replicate the ink color because I ran out. But just 
in case that does happen, I make notes such as ‘Walnut sized 
hunk of Soft Black and pea sized hunk of Burnt Sienna’ on a 
piece of paper. Some printmakers will actually weigh the 
various ink components, which I think is a fantastic idea that 
I must try someday. Leftover ink can be wrapped in an 
envelope of wax paper or plastic wrap and then scraped out 
and used weeks later. One great trick for leaving ink on the 
slab overnight is to cover the inking slab with plastic wrap 
with the air pockets smoothed out. 

Paper handling—tThe first thing any printmaker learns is that 
ink gets everywhere. My current practice is to do all the 


inking and wiping with gloved hands and if a hand-wipe is 
necessary, I delay that until near the end of that process after 
the edges and back of the plate have been cleaned and 
wiped. After the gloves have been removed, I place the inked 
plate on the template and then use playing cards folded in 
half as paper-handling grippers. These grippers ensure that I 
will not transfer any ink to the paper from my hands. One 
final note about paper handling. If the intent is to leave the 
deckle edges in place on the printing paper, tradition is that 
the deckle should be on the bottom of the print and/or the 
left side of the print. This means that when the paper is 
placed felt-side down on the inked plate on the press bed, 
the deckle should be on the right. The bottom is always the 
bottom but left is right when it comes to getting the deckle on 
the proper side of the printing paper on the press bed. Of 
course, many consider this to be a bunch of precious 
nonsense, and they are probably right (or is that left?). 


Figure 8.1 Two types of templates: top: a typical template for 
making prints. The outer perimeter is marked to the size of the 
paper and the inner perimeter to the size of the plate being 
printed; bottom: a typical template for making prints to be bound 
in a book. Note that the gutter is on the right! The resulting print 
will have the gutter on the left. 


Figure 8.2 Print trimming jig. Upper left: transparent jig marked 
with three sizes of prints is centered up over the first print being 
trimmed. Upper right: three small holes are made at each corner of 
the jig. Middle left: after the print is aligned, the plate corners are 
marked with erasable pencil. Middle right: an awl is used through 
the pre-punched holes in the jig to mark the paper. Lower left: the 
holes in the print made by the awl. Lower right: a straightedge is 


used to cut or tear the paper to size. The jig is then used to mark 
the next print. 


Finishing an Edition 


Flattening 


In my printing routine I place all freshly made prints on drying 


screens during the printing session. Every few hours, I take the 
prints that are just slightly damp and place them in the drying 
stack I described in Chapter 2. I leave them for a few days and they 
generally emerge nicely flat. If 1 am in a hurry for some reason, I 
place prints interleaved with newsprint in my drymount press set 
to a low temperature of about 150°F. I heat for about 30 minutes 
and turn the press off and leave the prints to cool. 


Retouching 


If care has been taken in the printing process and all wayward 
specks of dust removed from the plate before printing and the 
paper is clean, there will usually be very little need for retouching. 
If a white spot on a print needs attention, watercolor pigment and 
a small spotting brush can be used on the print after it is dry. Some 
white spots in very dark regions of the print can actually be dealt 
with just after printing by taking a small toothpick and using some 
ink from the inking slab to place a tiny spot of ink on the spot. This 
will only work for stark white spots in very dark areas of the print. 
I hate spotting prints, and I am a bit obsessive about dealing with 
the sources of spot making mischief rather than dealing with the 
results. 

One handy little tip: A soft gum eraser such as the Staedtler Mars 
drafting eraser can be used on a print in the first few days after 
printing to remove the small random ink marks that may appear in 
the plate mark if the wiping has been less than perfect. Gentle 
pressure is the key to this technique, but it can often cosmetically 
improve a print that is otherwise excellent. 


Trimming 

I typically plan my prints to be printed using a template and do not 
need to trim them down to a particular size. However, I made a 
nifty little time-saving jig that I use when I do find that I need to 
trim a print down to a specific size. I scrounged a piece of frosted 
Mylar from the trash at Penland, and constructed a reusable 
template for marking prints that all need to be trimmed to the 
same size. I have three different print sizes on this piece of plastic 
marked in permanent pen: 8” x 10”, 10” x 12”, and 11” x 14”. 
At the corners at each size, I have made three small holes with an 
awl: one for the corner, and one along each side. I can then place 
this translucent cover over a print needing to be trimmed and 
measure and square up the image to the position I desire. I then 
mark the plate corners of the image with a pencil on the Mylar 


before using the awl to punch through the template into the paper 
using the three holes on each the four corners. Then I use a 
straightedge to either cut or tear the paper to size using the small 
holes in the corners. The template can then be put over the next 
print from this plate, aligned with the temporary pencil marks and 
then punched and trimmed. In this way, I can easily create 
perfectly trimmed prints that are identical. When finished, I can 
erase the plate marks and reuse this template. 


Figure 8.3 Gnomon portfolio examples © Clay Harmon 2010. This 
grid of images illustrates the type of content and presentation 
consistency that makes a nice portfolio project. I began using toy 
cameras years ago and assembled a collection of 15 images that all 
had similar visual sensibility. These four images are from that 
portfolio. The portfolio images are made from 10” x 10” plates 
printed on 175 gsm Rives BFK lightweight paper using the same 
ink blend of Charbonnel soft black and burnt sienna. 


Signing 
Editioned prints are typically signed in pencil with the print 
number and edition size on the lower left just under the plate 


mark, the name of the image in the middle and the signature on 
the lower right, often with the date annotated just to the right of 
the signature. Or just do it any way that makes you or your gallery 
owner happy. 


Final Thoughts 


This chapter really just touches the surface of the subject of 
editioning. The main thing to take away from the chapter is that it 
is yet another example of the problem-solving that printmaking 
practice seems to demand on a daily basis. I try to constantly 
evaluate my work methods and procedures to find shortcuts and 
time-saving methods of accomplishing things. The trimming jig 
mentioned above is one of those examples. A little time spent 
carefully making a reusable jig can save hours of time spent 
measuring and making mistakes. Think about all the process 
entails and constantly ask if there is a better way to do it. 


SECTION THREE 
Current Practitioners of Polymer 
Photogravure 


Figure SIII Fenceline © Clay Harmon 2012, Faeroe Islands, 
polymer photogravure. 


Figure 9.0 Nox Noctis 15 © Clay Harmon 2010, Houston, Texas, 
10” x 15”, polymer photogravure made with Charbonnel soft 
black and Charbonnel burnt sienna ink blend on Johannot paper. 


The previous sections of this book dealt with a set of techniques for 
making photogravures that are necessarily subjective. I have 
approached the process from a perspective of bending the process 
to my own particular artistic point of view. I paid the most 
attention to those aspects of making a print that I feel add the most 
visual sumptuousness to the type of images I make. 

What follows is the work of 32 artists who are not “Clay 
Harmon.” They all have different stories they are trying to tell, and 
different ways of telling them. You will find in the following pages 
the work of artists who think deeply and subtly about the work 
they do. There will also be work shown by those who may not 
have analyzed their work in any way other than it is something 


they do, and they like what they get. 

What connects all these artists is that they are emphatically and 
assuredly doing work that is not anything like my own. The images 
in this book are here for a variety of reasons. Some I love, some I 
am curious about how they were created, and some I just like, very 
often for reasons that I cannot articulate. 

When I used the internet and its various social channels to put 
out appeals for work, I had no idea what I would receive. It has 
been gratifying and humbling to see the sheer range of expression 
that artists using this medium are achieving. 

I sent out a set of questions to those who expressed interest in 
submitting work for this book. The intent for this set of questions 
was to serve as a set of prompts to stimulate thinking about the 
work being submitted. The texts I received from these artists had 
the same breadth and variety as the visual work that it 
accompanied: some responses were brief direct answers to the 
questions posed in the questionnaire, while others were very 
thoughtfully constructed standalone documents that really 
wrestled with the artistic questions of “What?” and “Why?” 

I have decided to do very little in the way of editing these 
written responses. 

Enjoy this glimpse into the wide variety of vision and practice in 
this funny little photographic subdiscipline. What should come 
through clearly is that it is a community of practitioners who are 
curious, inventive, and most of all, persistent in the pursuit of their 
vision. 


Anne Berry 


Figure 9.1 Donkeys at the Welcome Tree © Anne Berry 2016, from 
the series Land of the Yaupon Holly Ossabaw Island, GA, polymer 
photogravure print. 


Process 


In 2013 I took a photogravure workshop at Book-works in 
Asheville from Clay Harmon. He has continued to advise me and 
support me in this process. I have worked with him at his home 
studio and also at Penland School of Crafts. My prints of primates 
are untoned silver-gelatin prints. As I began working on new 
projects, I wanted to learn a process that brought the print closer 
to art and away from being a literal document. My favorite part of 
this process is working with the ink and pulling a successful print 
off the press. 

My process starts with a positive printed image on Pictorico 
Transparency Film with an Epson Artisan 1430 printer and Cape 
Fear Press gray-scale inks. Using the two exposure approach, I then 
expose the positive on Toyobo KM73 plates under a 1000 watt 
metal halide lamp or in the sun. I have various sizes of good 
quality contact presses, and I use a piece of Kreene between the 


image and the glass. My favorite papers are Magnani Pescia 
(300gsm) and BFK Rives (280gsm), and Charbonnel is my favorite 
ink. I soak the paper, wrap it in plastic and leave it overnight, then 
I blot it with newsprint and/or a towel. I put the inked plate on an 
encaustic palette with a magnet sheet attached to the surface, 
heated to 118°F. I wipe the plate with tarlatan then Reemay 
(landscape fabric) and tissue. I find that I get a more even wipe 
with a baren (or a wood block) wrapped with tissue and/or 
Reemay, using very light pressure. I always mix my inks and keep 
a record of the formulas. I usually start with a black and add some 
umber or sienna for a warmer tone or some blue for a cool one. I 
have an Ettan Press. I am experimenting with running the printed 
image through the press a second time. I make an embossed, 
colored border with an inked metal ring just bigger than the 
image; these images are circular portraits of chimpanzees. 

I print editions of 10 images, using a template. I display the 
prints with a white 8-ply mat and a thin, dark, wooden frame. I 
allow a small border between the mat and the embossed edge, and 
I sign and number the prints in pencil. 


Creative Practice 


My work is pictorial in quality; it’s about revealing beauty and 
evoking emotion, rather than documenting concrete events. The 
photogravure process suits my aesthetic, and I enjoy seeing the 
evidence of the artist’s hand in the finished print. 

Currently I am printing from my project “Land of the Yaupon 
Holly,” which consists of images shot on a wilderness barrier island 
off the coast of Georgia. The photogravure is perfect for 
emphasizing the ancient, timeless quality of this enchanted world. 
The element of chance in this process is frustrating, but I have to 
embrace it. For example, I had some spots on a plate due to 
extreme humidity. Because the image was about the decay of the 
natural world (an image of a skull) and the placement of the spots 
worked with the composition I felt that they added to the mood of 
the image. 

When I am in a creative slump I read, listen to music, and look 
at paintings and photographs. I run Pigs Fly Retreats along with 
Lori Vrba, and these trips with amazing photographers inspiring 
and encouraging each other motivate me to take risks and make 
new work. 


Figure 9.2 Coyotes © Anne Berry 2016, from the series Land of the 
Yaupon Holly, Ossabaw Island, GA, polymer photogravure print. 


Artist Statement 


The importance of the human connection to nature is the most 
important theme in my work. This issue is vital to the conservation 
of animals and wilderness, and it is a crucial factor in man’s 
spiritual health; without a connection to this spiritual force we are 
wandering in T. S. Eliot’s Wasteland, clinging to “a heap of broken 
images.” As people live more and more in urban environments, 
dependent on material things and technology, they lose touch with 
what is essential. My work is about the transitory nature of the 
physical world and the enchantment and power of the natural 
world, often reflected through the eyes of animals. Whether 
photographing people or animals I capture what they wish to give, 
not what I construct. the sense of myth, ritual, and mystery are 
what bind these images together. 


Figure 9.3 Donkey Parade © Anne Berry 2016, from the series 
Land of the Yaupon Holly Ossabaw Island, GA, polymer 
photogravure print. 


Figure 9.4 Salamander © Anne Berry 2016, from the series Land of 
the Yaupon Holly Ossabaw Island, GA, polymer photogravure print. 


Biography 

Anne Berry is a photographic artist from Atlanta, Georgia. Her 
project, Behind Glass, a collection of primates in captivity, has been 
featured in international publications and is the recipient of 
numerous awards. Anne’s new photographs explore themes and 
concepts from literature, especially from the works of Flannery 
O’Connor and T. S. Eliot. Modern humankind has become separate 
from nature and cut off from the spiritual energy that surrounds 
him. Children and animals are closer to this primal, holy spirit. 
Through Anne’s photographs they communicate, through feelings 
rather than language, a nostalgic sense of the loss of this 
connection and a longing to regain it and nurture it before it is too 
late. This work is currently exhibited at the Fox Talbot Museum in 
Lacock Abbey, England. Anne’s book, Primates, is available from 
21st Editions. To see more of her work visit anneberrystudio.com. 


Figure 9.5 Sang de Boeuf © Cinda Berry 2018, 8” x 10” multiple- 
plate photopolymer print. 


Cinda Berry 


Process 


I laminate ImagOn film to PETG transparent plastic plates (.060), 
which have been degreased and beveled. Thinner plastic will flex, 
causing the film to disengage from the plate. Rinsing the plates in 
running water immediately before applying the ImageOn will 
remove dust that can get between the film and plate and cause 
spots on the print. 

PETG is used as substrate instead of copper because of its 
economy and because its transparency makes registration much 
easier. The exposed and hardened plate is still transparent enough 


to see through, so a simple method of registration that marks the 
center of the plate with a horizontal and a vertical axis and lines 
the axes up to a template on the press bed works very well. 

The first step in preparing the transparencies is to convert the 
image from RGB to CMYK to make a four-color separation. Then, 
each of the color channels is printed (on a basic Epson WF-3540 
printer) to a sheet of Pictorico OHP transparency film. 

My random-dot patterned aquatint screen was produced by 
Elizabeth Dove (www.elizabethdove.com/screens.html). Each plate 
is exposed to this screen before being exposed to a positive 
transparency, using an MSP 3140 Metal-Halide UV Screen 
Exposure System. 

Plates are developed in a 0.10% solution of soda ash and water, 
then rinsed with cool water, sponged lightly, sprayed with white 
vinegar, rinsed again and dried. I found that a sharp knife easily 
trims unhardened film from the plate’s beveled edge, thereby 
eliminating the film chips that will inevitably flake off the edges of 
the plate and ruin a print. 

I use Akua intaglio inks (hansa yellow, crimson red, phthalo 
blue, carbon black) and modifiers (blending medium and 
transparent base). Ink is applied to the plate with plastic card and 
any excess is scraped off the plate before wiping first with Akua 
material and then with lint-free Kimwipes or tissue paper. 
Generally, plates are printed in YCMK order, but sometimes for 
effect, the CMK plates are reordered. Plates may also be re-inked 
and run through the press a second or third time to increase the 
intensity of a color. The Akua inks dry very slowly, so prints must 
be placed on a drying rack for a day or two before being put under 
boards to flatten. 

I’ve had good results with Magnani Pescia and Rives BFK papers, 
but my favorites are Magnani Revere Printmaking Sheets and 
Arches 88. The Magnani Revere must be soaked or placed in a 
damp pack overnight, while the Arches 88 (unsized) is ready after 
a fine misting of water and light blotting. 

Before printing, I run the dampened paper through the press 
(Charles Brand) in the direction of the paper grain five or six 
times. This ensures that the paper will be stretched to the same 
degree on the first plate as on the fourth. Then the paper is taped 
to the press bed (over the plate) to go through the press, again in 
the direction of the grain. Such placement further minimizes paper 
stretching, which can affect registration over the course of multiple 
runs through the press. The paper and each plate are run through 
the press twice: once forward and then back to starting position. 


Although I’ve gotten very proficient at laminating plates and 
have solved the problem of loose film chipping from plate edges, 
the process is still frustrating to me. There are many steps whose 
execution I could vastly improve. For example, my processing and 
printing of transparencies are rudimentary. The depth and detail of 
my prints would be enhanced with a better process curve and 
better printer, not to mention a more sophisticated understanding 
of what is needed to make a good digital positive. Also frustrating 
is the fact that ImagOn plates cannot be reworked for additional 
detail or burnished to remove a defect as can metal plates used 
with a traditional etching method. Imperfections must either be 
accepted or a new plate made. Fortunately, I am not striving for 
super-realistic images. 
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Figure 9.6 Seven a.m., W. Seventies © Cinda Berry 2018, 8” x 10” 
multiple-plate photopolymer print. 


Figure 9.7 Skindergade, Copehagen © Cinda Berry 2018, 6.5” x 
6.5” multiple-plate photopolymer print. 


As far as I know, there is no one in my area using this process or 
teaching it (aside from the occasional Solarprint workshop), so I 
am self-taught. 

My first reference was The Contemporary Print-maker (Keith 
Howard), but I have found many good sources on line, notably: 


Jim Read, “Photopolymer Printing on a _ Budget” 
(www.alternativephotography.com/photopolymer-printing- 
budget) 

“Photopolymer Printing aka Solar Printing, Photo Intaglio 
Printing and Polymer Photogravure” (https:// 
unblinkingeye.com/Articles/PPP/ppp.html) 

Jon Lybrook, “Polymer Photogravure Print-making 
Procedure for More Photographic Intaglio Prints” (https:// 
intaglioeditions.com/procedures/ 
polymer_photogravure.html) 

“Nontoxic Printmaking, Safe Painting & Printed Art” 
(www.nontoxicprint.com/content.htm) 


Creative Practice 


I have been working with photopolymer since 2008, making prints 
from my photographs of cityscapes, still lifes, and animals. 
Generally, I use Photoshop to highlight certain features and/or to 
improve composition. I am not a skilled photographer but often 
can find something in a photo that I believe will make an 
interesting print. Nor am I a proficient draftsman, so the 
photopolymer process gives my images a degree of realism that I 
could not achieve with my drawing and traditional etching 
methods. Because I have found the process to be somewhat 
unpredictable, I learned early on not to expect the resulting prints 
to be a perfect rendition of my artistic vision. A small and 
seemingly insignificant variation at any step of the plate-making or 
print-making process can create unexpected and sometimes 
serendipitous results. Often a “mistake” or unexpected variation 
can be incorporated into the composition to good effect. 


Artist Statement 


As a student I studied Rembrandt, Goya, and Whistler, and was 
fascinated by the depth and complexity of their prints. I learned 
the etching and aquatint processes they used and found that I liked 
watching the image develop as I reworked the plates, as well as the 
fact that I could produce multiples instead of a single canvas or 
drawing. Several years ago, I mistakenly ordered a roll of 
photopolymer film. It was expensive and could not be returned, so 
I decided to learn to use it. I found in it a medium with endless 
possibilities that also provides a non-toxic approach to the 
traditional processes of intaglio. Plates can be prepared and 
“etched” without using acid or other hazardous chemicals, and an 
unlimited variety of marks, textures, and tones can be transferred 
to the film-covered plate and then on to paper. Each new layer 
increases the depth and complexity of the image, and each layer is 
as unique as a fingerprint. 


Biography 

Cinda_ Berry learned traditional etching techniques and 
printmaking in college and at the Art League School (Alexandria, 
VA), but currently uses photopolymer intaglio for a non-toxic 
approach to etching and aquatint. Her prints are constructed from 
multiple plates inked with different non-toxic inks and printed in 
succession, with each new layer increasing the depth and 


complexity of the image. Her work has been chosen by juried 
panels for exhibition at such venues at the Art League Gallery; the 
Waverly Street Gallery (Bethesda, MD); Stone Tower Gallery (Glen 
Echo, MD). A selection of her prints can be seen at intaglioso.com. 
She lives in Arlington, VA and has been a member of the Lee Arts 
Printmaking Studio since 2006. 


Figure 9.8 Only the Apple is Real © Cinda Berry 2018, 8” x 10” 
multiple-plate photopolymer print. 


Figure 9.9 Crinoline #2 © Ray Bidegain 2015, polymer 
photogravure. 


Ray Bidegain 


Process 


Positive material used: Pictorico 

What type of polymer plates do you use? KM-73 Are you using the 
two exposure (screen+ positive) or direct-to-plate approach? Positive 
+ screen 

What type of printer are you using for either positives or direct-to- 
plate? Epson 3800 

How do you wash out your plates? Tray of room temp water 3 
minutes with a flat paint applicator. 

Favorite paper for printing: BFK. 

Favorite ink brand: Charbonnel. 

Do you have a favorite way of preparing a damp pack for your 
paper? Soaking paper in tray and blotting before printing. 


Figure 9.11 After the Dance © Ray Bidegain 2018, polymer 
photogravure. 


Figure 9.12 History © Ray Bidegain 2018, polymer photogravure. 


Do you have a favorite press? How many presses have you owned? 2 
—a 12” Conrad and an 18” Takach (favorite). 

Do you mix your inks or use straight out of the can? Mix. 

How do you wipe your plates? Do you use hand-wiping? Primarily 
with tarlatan; some handwork. 

What type of light source do you use for exposing your plates? Nuarc 
26-1K for small plates, homemade box with vacuum frame for 
large plates. 

What was the most frustrating part of learning the process for you? 
Learning how to make good plates. 

Do you enjoy the process for itself, or is it a necessary evil to 
producing your work? I enjoy the process, life is too short to deal 
with evil. 


Creative Practice 


How long have you been using polymer photogravure printing? Two 
years. 

Describe your creative practice: 1am a photographer who works as 
a platinum printer photographing traditional themes and subjects. 

Is photogravure your process of choice? Is it an adjunct to your other 
work? How does it fit in with your work in other processes and/or 
media? I have been using the polymer gravure process to 
deconstruct the formal quality and process of the large format 
platinum printed work I have done for years past. I have been able 
to achieve this through ink color choice and paper selection. It has 
been a nice addition to my platinum work and will continue to be 
an adjunct process for me. 

What is your characteristic photogravure style or subject matter (e.g. 
content in general)? Do you strive for perfect prints or do you embrace 
process defects and chance in your practice? Because I am looking for 
some deconstruction in my gravure prints I embrace the qualities 
that I achieve although the prints are still on the spectrum of being 
straight, well-made prints. I have been doing some chine-collé with 
my latest prints. 

Do you have any tips for jump-starting or initiating your creative 
process? Make time and be mindful. 

What do you do when you are in a creative slump? Drink whisky. 


Artist Statement 


Finding Beauty 
Confessions of a photo romantic: 


* I believe in the soothing nature of beautiful things 

* I like making things with my hands and the inherent beauty 
of hand crafted platinum prints 

I am a purist 

I believe that artists have an important role in society 

For me, the act of photographing and the process of making 
prints is a deliberate, contemplative experience 

The process is as much a part of the resulting image as the 
subject itself 

I believe that beauty is in everything and every person 

I endeavor to reveal the beauty in ordinary things 

My work is important to me—it is an important part of me 

I get comfort out of knowing that other people view my 
work and make it part of their lives 


Biography 

Ray Bidegain was born in Tucson, Arizona. After moving to 
Portland, Oregon and 17 years as a studio portrait photographer, 
Ray turned to fine art photography, eventually teaching himself 
the art of platinum printing and, later, polymer plate gravure. 
Fascinated by both the science and the art of photography and 
printmaking, Ray is an engaging and respected photo instructor 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. Ray’s photographs are 
internationally collected, and his work has been exhibited across 
the United States, and in France, Germany, and Scotland. He is 
currently represented by Russ Levin in Monterey. 


Diana Bloomfield 
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Figure 9.13 Waxwing © Diana H. Bloomfield 2018, chine-collé. 
This image is an 8” x 8” chine-collé made in Clay Harmon 
Workshop, summer 2016. This was a combination of several 
different Charbonnel inks in varying amounts: carbon black, burnt 
sienna, and burnt umber. Papers used were a thin Japanese Gampi 
paper and I believe an Arches paper (Johannot?). 


Process 


A large flat working space, where I ink prints, is next to my sink. In 
Clay’s workshop, we used Charbonnel etching inks, which is also 
what I now use. Printing in the workshop, I tended to mix my inks. 
I enjoyed the actual process of mixing the colors, but I also prefer 
the results to that of using one color out of the tube. 

One of my favorite combinations is Charbonnel’s cobalt blue 
mixed with their carbon black. I think that combination is so 
beautiful—less harsh than solid black and, yet not a decided blue, 
either. I also like the combination of their Burnt Sienna, Raw 
Sienna, and a little of the Carbon Black. Depending on the ratios 
used, this can create a kind of earthy, deep rich ochre. I used this 
combination when making a print of cured tobacco—which, when 
cured, retains those same kinds of earthy colors. I’ve always found 
this to be much more beautiful than the deep green of tobacco 
before it’s been harvested. 

In our workshop, we used damp packs; however, while that 
seems purposeful in a workshop setting, I do not use those at 
home. I find that putting the paper in a tray of warm water for 
maybe 30 minutes or less seems to work fine. In fact, I much prefer 
it to the damp packs. Keith Taylor offered me that tip, and it works 
well for me. 

I love papers—handmade, and those that simply have the look 
and feel of handmade. That paper choice, while necessary and 
functional, can present as a piece of art all by itself. To that end, 
my favorite papers are thin delicate Japanese Gampi papers, a few 
of which we used in Clay’s workshop. I really love their ephemeral, 
translucent quality. Those light airy papers seem to mesh well with 
my own images, too, particularly my figurative series. As we 
learned in the workshop, I simply spray those papers with a fine 
water mist, blot with a towel, and then immediately print. That 
works beautifully. I have since experimented with various 
Japanese papers, from Talas in NYC, with no real issues, other than 
a few being too thin and tearing easily. With other (heavier) 
papers, I find Hahnemiihle Copperplate works very well. And while 
many do not seem to like the BFK Rives Heavy-weight for polymer 
photogravures, I like it also. But my preferred papers would be 
those thin delicate and airy Japanese papers. The only drawback, 
for me, is how to best present those prints/ images in a way that 
exploits the translucency and delicate nature of those papers. 

I have a vacuum print frame that I use for my alternative process 
printing, which sits in an alcove on a stainless steel square 


restaurant table, bought inexpensively online. For the polymer 
photogravures, I found, on eBay, a used V28-1200 Amergraph. The 
shipper was nice enough to not only deliver it, on his way to 
someplace else, for free—but he also set it up for me—on top of a 
big old flat file in my studio. I use a P800 Epson printer for my 
transparencies. 

Once I had my Takach press delivered, set up and bolted to the 
table, and the Amergraph in place—all of which occurred many, 
many months after the workshop itself—I began practicing with 
the plates I had made previously in Clay’s workshop. Those 
workshop plates were KM73 Intaglio Plates, from Boxcar Press. 
Subsequently Jon Lybrook, of Intaglio Editions, also made some 
plates for me. He uses Toyobo, made in Japan. Jon’s were pristine 
plates, picking up such a wonderful tonal range, and which made 
for some outstanding prints. A step wedge came with those plates, 
which was a first for me, and actually helped tremendously. 

As a newcomer to polymer photogravures, and the long lag time 
between the workshop and at-home printing, I quickly realized 
that I needed a refresher course on how to make plates. I know 
that having a good plate is the essential first step in making a good 
print (that and a good positive image). I will admit, however, that 
making the plate is the part that I find tedious, frustrating, not 
very much fun, and—for me—the least creative aspect. I just want 
to get in there and print and experiment, though I fully understand 
the value and importance of a good-looking plate. I also found that 
keeping borders even and pristine was a near impossibility. I have 
more recently noticed that some printers use borderless plates— 
printing their image to the edge. I rather like this look better—less 
fussy somehow—and it obviously simplifies things. 


Creative Practice 


I have always been enamored by and drawn to _intaglio 
printmaking, especially lithographs and mezzotints. There is 
something so basic about the intaglio techniques that seems to 
belie the labor intensity and complexities involved, rendering 
stunningly beautiful and unique imagery. And when I purchase art, 
that artwork is either an alternative (19th century) photographic 
process print, or intaglio prints. 
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Figure 9.14 Cured Tobacco © Diana H. Bloomfield 2018, 10” x 
14” plate made by Jon Lybrook, of Intaglio Editions. The print was 
made with a mix of Charbonnel carbon black and raw sienna. I like 
the softer browner look of this one. 


carbon black, Hahnemuhle copperplate paper, 10” x 8”. 


Figure 9.16 Girl at Listening Vessel © Diana H. Bloomfield 2018 
(Listening Vessels sculpture, by sculptor Doug Hollis). 


I previously stayed away from learning any type of printmaking, 
mainly because of the necessity for an etching press, but also 
because of the labor involved and the toxicity inherent with so 
many of these techniques. 

In the summer of 2016, Clay Harmon taught a one-week 
polymer photogravure class at Cullowhee Mountain Arts, located 
in the North Carolina mountains on Western Carolina’s campus. 
Only a few hours’ drive for me, I decided to take the workshop. 
And, without a doubt, it was one of the best workshops I’ve ever 
taken. Clay is a superb instructor—knowledgeable, very patient, 
flexible, helpful—all while maintaining a healthy sense of humor. 
This class was a small and perfectly matched group of five, and I 
learned so much. More importantly, I was surprised by how much I 
loved the process. Clay was inspiring, in both his knowledge and 
easy ability to teach what he knows, and in his excitement about 
the process itself. His own prints were also an inspiration. I 
returned home with a portfolio full of prints and ideas, and 
wanting to do more. 


As is often the case with workshops, there seems to be a lag time 
between learning the process itself, and setting up to do the 
process in one’s own space. I first set out to locate a press, which 
seemed more difficult than I imagined. Used presses are few and 
far between, it seems, as etching press owners rarely give up their 
presses. On recommendation, I contacted Takach Press out in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. They are terrific and happened to have 
an 18” x 36” table press, which is what I wanted, sitting in a box 
in their warehouse—seemingly waiting just for me. This is the first 
and only press I’ve ever owned—not a bad starting point. 

I am fortunate to work in a wonderful studio right in my back 
yard. About eight years ago, we transformed a 1920s garage and 
potting shed into 600 square feet of beautiful workable studio and 
office space. That literal restructuring of my work space also 
positively transformed how I work. And so when I did acquire my 
Takach press, I had the space to set it up on a sturdy table right in 
the middle of my studio floor, near the sink, and with space to 
move all around it. 


Artist Statement 


My images speak to the place where the past, and memories of that 
past, intersect. 

Memories, fugitive and ever-shifting, are always subject to 
interpretation, while photographs remain tangible and fixed. The 
interpretive nature of both memory and imagery lends itself to a 
kind of narrative, and that’s the form that most of my work 
follows. Those visual narratives, not all that clear or well-defined, 
seem like half-remembered, elusive dreams. 

To help me create images that echo those visual vignettes, I 
often use pinhole or toy cameras. I also choose to print in 19th 
century hand-applied printing processes. These types of processes 
remove all the hard and clearly defined edges, resulting in a 
certain softness and ambiguity—much the way we see and 
remember. 


Biography 

An exhibiting photographer for over 35 years, Diana specializes in 
nineteenth-century printing techniques. Her images have been 
included in a number of books, including Pinhole Photography: 
Rediscovering a Historic Technique (2004), by Eric Renner; Robert 
Hirsch’s Exploring Color Photography Fifth Edition: From Film to 
Pixels (2011; 6th edn, 2015); Jill Enfield’s Guide to Photographic 


Alternative Processes: Popular Historical and Contemporary Techniques 
(2013); in Christopher James’s The Book of Alternative Photographic 
Processes (2015); and, most recently, in Christina Z. Anderson’s 
Gum Printing: A Step-by-Step Manual, Highlighting Artists and Their 
Creative Practice (2017). A native North Carolinian, Diana lives and 
works in Raleigh, North Carolina, where she received her MA in 
English literature and creative writing from North Carolina State 
University. She teaches workshops throughout the country, and in 
her beautiful backyard studio. She is represented by Panopticon 
Gallery, located in Boston, Massachusetts. 


Paula Brasil 


Process 


Positive material used: Transparencies. 

What type of polymer plates do you use? Toyobo KM73. 

Are you using the two exposure (screen+ positive) or direct-to-plate 
approach? I use both ways, but without the screen. 

What type of printer are you using for either positives or direct-to- 
plate? Epson Surecolor P-600. 

Favorite paper for printing: Washi Kozo. Favorite ink brand: 
Gamblin sepia ink and Charbonnel cobalt. 

Do you have a favorite press? How many presses have you owned? I 
have two presses, one of them designed by me. 

Do you mix your inks or use straight out of the can? Mix them. 

How do you wipe your plates? Do you use hand-wiping? I use 
newspaper. 

How do you finish your prints? Do you use a template or do you trim 
to size after printing? I have a guillotine. 

How do you like to display your prints? Is the mat and frame an 
essential component of how you like to display your work? I go to a 
shop specialized in frames and choose according to the color of the 
photogravure. 

What type of light source do you use for exposing your plates? I have 
two boxes with ultraviolet light, but lately I have been using a 300 
watt mercury lamp. 

Do you use the ‘traditional’ dual exposure of screen+image, or do 
you use direct-to-plate methods? I do not use a screen because I’ve 
always had difficulty using it. 

What was the most frustrating part of learning the process for you? 
Using the screen. 

Do you enjoy the process for itself, or is it a necessary evil to 


producing your work? I’m passionate about the process, getting my 
hands dirty, and seeing the photograph be born. 

Did you have a mentor or inspirational instructor that helped you 
learn the process? If so, what did this person do that ignited your 
interest? I consider myself self-taught in this matter, for I have 
read many books and put the work to the test. 

How does your process of photogravure printing differ from the 
“norm” if there was such a thing? It differs from the norm, because 
the technique demands perfectionism and I like the pictorial, 
handmade painting aspect of the process. I like to create doubt in 
the person who observes the photograph so they wonder what 
process was used. 


Creative Practice 


How long have you been using polymer photogravure printing? Three 
years. 

Is photogravure your process of choice? Is it an adjunct to your other 
work? How does it fit in with your work in other processes and/or 
media? At this moment, it is the technique that I use most because 
it combines photography and engraving, two passions that I have. 

What is your characteristic photogravure style or subject matter (e.g. 
content in general)? Do you strive for perfect prints or do you embrace 
process defects and chance in your practice? I like photogravures that 
are not perfect, that don’t look like photocopies. I consider that 
imperfections and the pictorial aspect make them unique. 

Do you have any tips for jump-starting or initiating your creative 
process? Read about the technique and practice a lot. Joining a 
virtual group can help, as most artists like to help beginners in 
these arts. 

What do you do when you are in a creative slump? Do not give up 
because there are many variables that affect the process. 


Artist Statement 


By living surrounded by the Atlantic Ocean, we feel compelled to 
create or recreate history, the past characterized by the solitude 
and remoteness of the mainland. 
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Figure 9.17 Flor, Azores © Paula Brasil 2017. On the same trip to 
Flores Island, an island known for its natural wonders, I took the 
opportunity to portray some of the flowers that are there, which is 
the reason the island is named ‘flowers.’ I made a print with an 4” 
x 6” polymer plate using Gamblin sepia ink on Canson support 


paper. 


Figure 9.18 Lisboa, Portugal © Paula Brasil 2017. Lisbon is the 
capital and the largest city of Portugal. The 28 vintage trams are 
still part of the city’s public transportation network and are a 
symbol of the city. The printing was done from a photo taken with 
a Nikon D3200. I used a photopolymer plate of 30 cm x 21 cm. 
The ink was Gamblin sepia ink with a with a bit of Charbonnel 
black ink on Somerset satin support paper. 


Biography 

Paula Brasil is a Portuguese teacher living on Terceira Island, one 
of the nine islands of the Azorean Archipelago. She is also 
dedicated to alternative photography and printmaking. Although 
shooting on the mainland, living on a small island full of history 
allows the creation of unique photographs used in the alternative 
processes, one of which is the creation of photogravures from 
photopolymer plates. 


“Plduia da tuada” PErorik, 20r¥ 
Figure 9.19 Aldeia da Cuada, Azores © Paula Brasil 2017. 
Photograph taken on the Azorean island Flores, with a Nikon 

D3200. Abandoned in the 1960s when its inhabitants emigrated to 


America, the Village (Cuada) was recovered by a couple and is 
now considered a paradise. I made a print with a 6” x 8” polymer 
plate using Charbonnel sepia ink mixed with Charbonnel black on 
Somerset satin support paper. 
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Figure 9.20 Lisbon, Portugal © Paula Brasil 2017. The photograph 
was made with a Nikon D80 and intended to represent one of the 
symbols of the Portuguese capital and an echo of the city’s past. 
The print was made from a small photopolymer plate (10 cm x 15 
cm) and the ink was Charbonnel cobalt blue on Canson paper. 


Byron Brauchli 


Figure 9.21 Viva la Reyna de México © Byron Brauchli 2012, 11” 
x 10!/,4” on Somerset velvet. 


Process 


In terms of process, I use an Epson P800 with Image Star 
transparency film, printing positives from QTR print using the 
standard grayscale .icc profiling technique described by Scott 
Martin at On-sight: www.on-sight.com/downloads. This approach 
integrates seamlessly into printing with other historic processes 
and allows for soft proofing. I prefer Printight KM-73R plates, and 
do a second aquatint exposure with a digital stochastic screen. 
Washout and drying is the standard recommended by the Printight 
processing PDF. 

My favorite western-style printmaking paper is Somerset, though 
I prefer printing on a variety of Asian papers. To an extent, paper 
choice is determined by the plate/subject and digital editing which 
may influence printing issues. For more contrast, a sheet of 


Somerset bright white will work better than a sheet of warmer 
Japanese kozo. 

The corollary to paper choice is the ink used. Since having issues 
with commercially available printmaking inks some years ago, I 
began making my own. They eventually became “Tintas Izote,” 
which are what I now use. The transparency and tone of the ink, 
the way it sets in and onto the paper make a hand-pulled print off 
an etching press a unique object that will never be replaced by the 
thinner inkjet set inks in commercial printers. 


Figure 9.22 Bicycle/Maguey © Byron Brauchli 2012, 8” x 91/4” 
chine-collé on Rives BFK. 


It is vital to comprehend the fundamental qualities of etching 
ink, and to modify it as needed. Perhaps the most basic issue in 
any print is adjusting the tone and transparency of the ink to meet 
my expectations. As perfectly edited as I may think I have an 
image file, the issues of perception on a monitor (as opposed to 
paper), editing errors in Photoshop, and the covering and 
transparency characteristics of different ink pigments will 
eventually require modifications of the etching ink. Certain 
pigments-naturally more transparent than others (bone black, 
sepias, umbers, etc.) will print more openly, while others (carbon, 
lamp blacks) are more covering. 


To an extent, I always try to previsualize what a certain type of 
subject and lighting will look like, and how to improve and 
compensate for it in the editing, and what my possible ink and 
paper choices might be. A plate with more contrast printed with a 
strong ink will only look worse, shadow detail blocked and 
highlights barren, while a softer plate with a looser ink will also 
present contrast issues, feeling flat. Printing the soft plate with a 
covering ink or the contrasty plate with the transparent ink will go 
a long way to correcting these plate issues. It took me years of 
experimentation printing (and repeating plates) to realize the full 
potential of different inks. “Add a little ink to the transparent 
base,” my assistant once joked about a very harsh plate I was 
printing with a very, very transparent ink. 
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Figure 9.23 Logging No. 5 © Byron Brauchli 2014, Near Villa 
Aldama, Veracruz, 53/4” x 131/2” on mitsumata. 


I ink plates up with a roller, subsequently removing the majority 
of the ink with a finely-sanded plastic spreader (“doctor blade”), 
before wiping using a couple of printmaking tarlatans. The final 
wipe is generally by hand, especially for brighter highlights. I 
always print using a hot plate, off or cooler for a stiffer ink and 
higher contrast, and warmer (not hotter than it is comfortable to 
wipe.) for softer prints and a looser ink. The advantage of the hot 
plate is being able to alter the wiping and printing characteristics 
of the ink without having to modify the ink itself. A piece of plastic 
magnetic material (commercially printed on for sticking signage 
material to cars) under the plate is an excellent way to hold it 
down for better control during the wiping process. 

My four basic ingredients for ink modification include: 


1. essential oil of lavender (or spike oil)—for loosening ink and 


brightening highlights; 

2. burnt plate oil (for loosening ink and giving more plate tone- 
used sparingly to avoid paper staining); 

3. transparent base or magnesium carbonate for adding 
transparency and stiffening the ink; and 

4.a drop or two of damar varnish to improve tack (not as a 
varnish). I never have the need to use such staining products 
as Vaseline or gels to improve the wiping characteristics of 
Izote Inks. 


Creative Practice 


My use of photopolymer began 15 years ago when I discovered 
Strange Ross’s notes about the process on the internet and began 
exploration of it as shorthand for doing copperplate photogravure 
and especially for doing larger plates or ones involving registration 
of multiple color passes. But more importantly than doing 
copperplate or photo-polymer gravures, cyanotypes, or platinum— 
even a Xerox transfer for that matter—the overriding question I try 
to answer is how this or that technique fits into the overall body of 
photographs that I am working on. Once this had been established, 
it is time to get to work in the chosen medium. The panacea of 
historic processes now so easily available with just the click of a 
mouse and a new digital transparency opens up many creative 
possibilities, but it also obliges us to contemplate—and justify— 
why we choose the media and materials we use. 

Process is a means to an end. I start with an idea and progress 
towards the realization of it. On occasion, a body of work may 
equally trigger another idea or concept to continue to work on. I 
may already have a stock of imagery which can be used to express 
the idea, or set out to do some new photographs in relation to this 
new theme, or even find content already available in newspapers, 
journals or online. I then progress towards the nuts and bolts of 
putting it all together, printing techniques, formats, papers, etc. 
Often, ideas are best expressed in bodies of work, so a series is 
worked out in a specific technique or techniques. My current 
interests are platinum-palladium, copper-plate and photo-polymer 
gravure, thin layers of chine-collé paper incorporating very 
transparent layers of ink or transfers. The paper is an integral part 
of a print oftentimes overlooked in photography, and it is a part 
that can be greatly modified specifically with gravure printmaking 
techniques. This is one of the greatest appeals of these media. 


Figure 9.24 Logging No. 3 © Byron Brauchli 2011, Near Villa 
Aldama, Veracruz, 51/9” x 121/5” on Somerset velvet. 


Artist Statement 


This imagery stems from concerns of social issues in Mexico. An 
overriding theme is a contrast between print aesthetics and image 
content. The romantic aesthetics of gravure on rag papers serve as 
a counterpoint to quotidian activities in life (and death). From ex- 
prison walls of the women’s reculsorio (San Luis Potosf), to bicycle 
pilgrimages honoring the virgin of Guadalupe, to land being laid 
waste in the interest of economic development, or to a selection of 
the vast roadkill found on highways every day, the content of the 
photographs clashes with the medium used to print them, thus 
emphasizing these political themes in a subtle aesthetic fashion. 


Biography 

Byron Brauchli specializes in Mexican-American studies and 
historic photographic processes. With an MFA from UT, Austin, he 
is a researcher at the Institute of Fine Arts at the University of 
Veracruz, Mexico. A member of the Mexican National System of 
Creators, and a Fulbright Fellow he has over 100 exhibitions, from 
Argentina, Japan, to the US in such venues as the Museum of Fine 
Arts Houston, the Center for Creative Photography (University of 
Arizona), the Mexican National Photo Archives (Pachuca), among 
others. His work is in collections including the Center for Creative 
Photography, the Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, and the 
Fundacié6n William Cuendet (Switzerland), and books of his work 
include On the Line and Crossroads in addition to its publication in 
numerous journals and magazines. 


Tariq Dajani 
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Figure 9.25 Quinces/Membrillos © Tariq Dajani 2015, from the 
Kitab al-Filaha y La Alpujarra project Andalusia, Spain, polymer 
photogravure print with oil-based ink on paper. 


Process 


My photogravure process and methodology is similar to that of 
others although each seems to have a slightly different approach 
that suits their needs. For instance, some printers solely use black 
inks to block UV light while others use color. Some process 
AdobeRGB digital files in 16 bits some process greyscale files in 8 
bit, and so on. Certain methodology does allow for more accurate 
and less damaging processes, yet it may be that the photographer- 
printer is able to produce excellent prints using the method that s/ 
he prefers. My solution was to adapt what I learned so it works 
well for me. At the end of the day I am looking to produce a 
beautiful photogravure print the way I envisage it to be with my 
own eyes. That is my ultimate goal. 

Mostly I print digital files to acetate, do double exposures on a 
plate, with an aquatint and the positive acetate image, using a 
home-built vacuum frame. Now I am beginning to experiment with 
direct-to-plate. Results are promising but it will take more time to 
fully assess whether this method of working will be preferable. I 
expose either to sunlight or a UV exposure unit, using in both cases 
an indispensable UV exposure dosage meter (made _ by 
www.LightMeasure.com in California). Generally, once I find the 
right methodology and materials that provide me with excellent 
results, then I stay with them for as long as desired. I am not a fan 


of constantly testing new papers, inks and the like. I would only do 
so if I were looking for a different result. My aim is to produce 
good and consistent results, not to test media. While 
experimentation is fundamental to creativity, consistency is 
fundamental in defining one’s unique style. Thus a balance has to 
be found. Otherwise, one will be more of a technician, familiar 
with much but a master of little. 
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Figure 9.26 Ancient Muslim manuscript/Manuscrito musulmdn 
antiguo © Tariq Dajani 2015, From the Kitab al-Filaha y La 
Alpujarra project Andalusia, Spain, polymer photogravure print 
with oil-based ink on paper. 


When teaching others, I show what I do, at the same time 
allowing for other approaches that they might end up turning to. 
At the beginning it is important to learn at least one approach 
relatively successfully. Then one can start experimenting until they 
find what suits them best. Thus I always advocate to initially using 
materials as they were intended. Later on one can experiment. 

A background in commercial photography provided me with 
knowledge of digital processing and calibration. It is important for 
me to be able to produce a print that accurately reflects how a 
digital file appears on a calibrated monitor, without loss of quality, 
digital artifacts and so on. Learning how to use one’s tools is 
essential, albeit a need-to-know basis is sufficient for there is too 
much out there to hope to learn and master it all. 


Creative Practice 


Technical methods involving tools and materials can be taught 
relatively easily. Developing creativity is a more elusive matter, 
which only comes with time through encouragement and nurture. 
The role of one’s intellect is to analyze; that of the eye is to observe 
and to coordinate the hands, which in turn work the tools and 
materials. It is from the heart and soul where feeling and emotion 
comes into one’s work. This, not technical ability or complexity, is 
what really makes a special—or not so special—piece of art. 

I have no desire for anything additional—methods, tools, 
materials—that don’t add to the creative process or the final result. 
What I aim for is to reach a stage where I am in comfortable 
control of and have effective use of my chosen tools and materials, 
freeing my mind and soul for the true artistic creative process. This 
is my lifelong journey. 


Artist Statement 


Like many photographers of my generation, I first started printing 
in a traditional B/W silver-gelatin darkroom. Over the years I 
moved into digital photography and printing, which allowed for 
total control and stunning results. This technology is now 
widespread and has improved to the point where little skill is 
needed to produce amazing digital prints. Whether because of that 
‘press the button and it comes out perfect’ ability or for some other 
reason, digital work lacks the feeling that certain traditional 
photographic work used to have. I began to look elsewhere for 
something that would provide more contemplation of and soul to 
the photographic print, not just the final result, but also the path 
the get there. Several years ago I came across polymer 
photogravure, and it appealed to me enormously. I found it to be a 
hands-on, tactile approach that, in the right hands, can produce 
the most stunning prints with that richness of feeling that I was 
seeking. Although I am limited to B/W prints, due to my working 
method, I see that as a strength in terms of less is more. I wish to 
give a feeling of something with my work rather than show it ‘as it 
is.’ B/W often allows for a more poetic statement; by showing less 
a viewer may be encouraged to look deeper. 


Figure 9.27 Sheep Skull/Crdneo de oveja © Tariq Dajani 2015, from 
the Kitab al-Filaha y La Alpujarra project Andalusia, Spain, polymer 
photogravure print with oil-based ink on paper. 


I approach photography and printing as I try to do with 
everything in life, with simplicity. “Simplicity, simplicity, 
simplicity,” emphasized Henry David Thoreau. It is a good mantra 
to have! 


Biography 

Tariq Dajani was born in England and grew up in a variety of 
countries in both the Middle East and Europe which gave him an 
understanding and appreciation of different cultures and traditions. 
His passion for creative expression led to a career in photography. 
He worked in London, Stockholm, and Dubai, both as a 
commercial photographer for advertising and design companies 
and as an exhibiting artist. Over the years he established a 
distinctive style which resonates with truth and emotion. His work 
is contemporary yet he is a purist by heart, displaying intellectual 
depth and classical realism. He has exhibited widely in Europe and 
the Middle East and has produced two books to date. Dajani now 
resides in Galicia, Spain where he pursues artistic projects and run 
photography-related workshops’ including polymer plate 
photogravure printing. To see more of his work, visit 
www.tariqdajani.com 
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Figure 9.28 Ram’s Horns/Cuernos de macho © Tariq Dajani 2015, 
from the Kitab al-Filaha y La Alpujarra project Andalusia, Spain, 
polymer photogravure print with oil-based ink on paper. 


Susan de Witt 


Figure 9.29 Headdress © Susan de Witt 2018, BFK matrix with 
Japanese paper cut to plate size, and then chine-collé with 


wallpaper face and leaves. Lips are from delicate tissue paper. 


Process 


I use Pictorico with an Epson 3800, Toyobo KM73 plates, and the 
two exposure method. I wash my plates for 3 minutes in cool water 
with a Handi-Painter soft brush by Shur-Line. It is shaped like a 
paddle, with a little handle and is meant to be used for painting in 
corners. My favorite paper is Rives BFK with Charbonnel Inks. 
Rather than making up a damp pack, I soak my paper for about 
5 minutes, then blot dry with a clean towel just prior to printing. 
My first press was a small tabletop Conrad etching press—a 
lovely little press. Now I own a larger Takach 1836 tabletop, which 
is allowing me to make considerably larger pieces. Typically, I mix 
my inks to make a desired color, and then I wipe my plates first 
with tarlatan, followed by Akua Wiping Cloth, and then a final 
wipe with newsprint. I do not use my hand. Edges of the plate are 
finally wiped down repeatedly with 100% cotton lint-free rags. 


Figure 9.30 Bird Lover © Susan de Witt 2018. While I love the 
traditional look of gravure prints, I am always drawn to things that 
are a little more ‘out there’ and thus my first crazy rendition of a 
bird lover. I have started using heavier papers for my chine-collé 
attachments, and here I have used wallpaper (the branch and bird) 
with the photoshopped image of the girl. The background is BFK 
watercolor paper. 


me 


Figure 9.31 Floral Angel © Susan de Witt 2018. Here I have 
attached my angel photograph onto a white Japanese paper the 
size of the plate, and then attached those elements onto a 
wallpaper background, using chine-collé methods. Purists might 
find this all too appalling, since delicate papers are commonly used 
for chine-collé, but I like to push the boundaries and have some 
fun with it. 


My exposure unit is a 26-1K NuArc vacuum exposure unit. 
I use chine-collé quite a lot ... And sometimes a la poupée ... 
Whether used subtly or dramatically, I love the outcome. 


Creative Practice 


My initial subject matter for my photogravure work has been 
portrait work, but now I’m finding it fun to branch out and do 
some ‘crazy’ stuff—which is so much fun. My use of unusual 
elements, like wallpaper, for me, just adds to the final outcome 
and I find that producing these less serious pieces makes me smile! 
I think perhaps the beautiful gravure process can be taken too 
seriously and wonder if what I’m up to will be frowned on by 
purists. I’m allowing myself to be less critical of this direction of 
mine, in hopes that a more free-wheeling attitude will help me 
produce a variation from the norm. 


Artist Statement 


A number of years ago, I realized that the darkroom papers I had 
counted on for my lith work were fast disappearing from the 


market, due in great part to the advent of digital photography. Less 
people were printing in the darkroom, and so the paper 
manufacturers stopped producing the favored papers for the lith 
technique. Two years ago, I decided to seriously get into intaglio 
printmaking and haven’t looked back. Always adventurous, I enjoy 
the beauty of the traditional photogravure style, as well as 
incorporating chine-collé elements into both my photographs and 
my drawings. Recently I began using wallpaper as both the main 
substrate and/or as chine-collé elements. This is a direction I am 
very excited about and plan to continue. 


Figure 9.32 Eleanor Floral © Susan de Witt 2018. I have always 


wanted to learn to draw, so have started to do just that, with only 
moderate success. But I’m not to be put off. One of my drawings, 
‘Eleanor,’ is used here in a 6-piece chine-collé using an inked 
KM73 plate and wallpaper throughout except for the lips, which 
are tissue paper. 


Figure 9.33 Eleanor in Pink © Susan de Witt 2018. This is a 5-piece 
chine-collé attached to an uninked KM73 plate with floral 
wallpaper background. I intentionally place my attachments 
beyond the plate boundaries, so as to fill out the background. 


Biography 


Susan de Witt is a fine art portrait photographer, who used the lith 
process for many years as her favored medium to enhance her 
portraits. Over the years she has studied different aspects of 
photography with those whose work she admires, like Mary Ellen 
Mark, Tim Rudman, Christopher James, and Christina Z. Anderson. 
Slowly, Susan’s shooting style changed to produce a more gauzy, 
ethereal outcome with the use of diffusion materials along with her 
individual printing style. The works of Lillian Bassman and Sarah 
Moon have been her inspiration for some time. She has shown her 
work both nationally and internationally and her work is widely 
collected. 


Russell Dodd 


Figure 9.34 Cooper and his Duck © Russell Dodd 2014. 


Process 


Positive material used: Ink jet or digital film from film recorders. 
What type of polymer plates do you use? Mostly Toyobo. 
Are you using the two exposure (screen + positive)? Yes. 


What type of printer are you using for either positives or direct-to- 
plate? Epson (love-hate relationship). 

How do you wash out your plates? In a photo tray with a painting 
pad from Home Depot. 

Favorite paper for printing: Lana Gravure (stock-piled as it is no 
longer available—BFK is #2). 

Favorite ink brand: Charbonnel. 

Tips on setting up printing workspace: Don’t wait until you have 
the perfect work space. Just start! 

Do you have a favorite way of preparing a damp pack for your 
paper? Yes, but a closely held secret. 

Do you have a favorite press? How many presses have you owned? 
Takach motorized 3460. Over the years I have used and taught the 
process on almost every press. Bigger is better, but most will get 
the job done. 

Do you mix your inks or use straight out of the can? From the can, 
but not straight. I augment the colors and the viscosity as needed. 

How do you wipe your plates? Do you use hand-wiping? Start with 
soft tarlatan and finish with a non-woven fabric wrapped around a 
roll of felt. 

How do you finish your prints? Do you use a template or do you trim 
to size after printing? All the paper is pre-torn before dampening, 
and the plate is placed on the press over a template as is the paper. 
It is finished when it comes off the press. 

How do you like to display your prints? Is the mat and frame an 
essential component of how you like to display your work? I prefer the 
print to float inside a shallow shadow box frame. 

What type of light source do you use for exposing your plates? Olec 
L-1250 left over from my graphic arts days, circa 1990s. 

Do you use the ‘traditional’ dual exposure of screen+image, or do 
you use direct-to-plate methods? Dual exposure with a stochastic 
screen I developed 20 years ago. 

Do you use printing techniques such as chine-collé for you work? 
How does it fit in with your creative practice? Chine-collé is a 
delightful way to enhance the apparent contrast with a whiter 
sheet bonded to an off white parent sheet. 

Do you enjoy the process for itself, or is it a necessary evil to 
producing your work? Being a commercial printer by trade, 
perfecting to process was part of my mind set. Poor process control 
and sloppy work passed off as “artistic” is an excuse for not willing 
to learn the craft. 

Any secrets, tips, or new methods can you share? “Practice makes 
perfect” is not totally correct. Perfect practice makes perfect is how 


to learn. Every mistake needs to be analyzed and assimilated into 
your knowledge base. Obsession for perfection is a clinical 
condition that requires therapy. However, the pursuit of craft and 
being curious about how to achieve high standards will keep you 
motivated rather than frustrated. 

How does your process of photogravure printing differ from the 
“norm” if there was such a thing? By fine-tuning the process and 
being able to control all the variables makes for repeatability and 
efficiencies. Having control over the mechanics allows the mind to 
concentrate on the image and the expressive qualities of the print. 
The great print requires a great image, otherwise it is lipstick on 
pig. (Back in the day of silver-gelatin “zone and tone” prints, this 
was often seen in the Ansel Adams wannabes.) By having some 
passion for the image content, one can stay motivated to improve 
photogravure craft to support the image. 


Creative Practice 


How long have you been using polymer photogravure printing? Twenty 
years. 

Describe your creative practice: Craft and creativity are 
inseparable. Without one the other flounders. 

Is photogravure your process of choice? Is it an adjunct to your other 
work? How does it fit in with your work in other processes and/or 
media? It is only one of several mediums I work in. Others include 
painting, metal, and wood. As images have become ubiquitous 
with the internet and digital cameras, I have transitioned to more 
one of kind creations and few editions. 

What determines whether an image will become a photogravure print 
or not? If an image requires an edition, then photogravure is an 
option. I consider monoprints an oxymoron and an excuse to make 
something precious and unique rather than standing on the merits 
of a good image. If one cannot make their photogravure better or 
more interesting than an inkjet, then it is not worth the effort. 


Figure 9.35 Tanker, Swan Island Ship Yard © Russell Dodd 1997, 
Portland, OR. 


Figure 9.36 Castor canadensis © Russell Dodd 2011. 
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Figure 9.37 Beverlywood and Robertson © Russell Dodd 1998, Los 
Angeles, CA. 


What is your characteristic photogravure style or subject matter (e.g. 
content in general)? Do you strive for perfect prints or do you embrace 
process defects and chance in your practice? My prints are 
distinguished for their craft, consistency, and tonal range. 
Imperfections are resolved and eradicated. Subject matter is what 
strikes me at the time. 

Do you have any tips for jump-starting or initiating your creative 
process? The harsh reality is that if one has to jump start their 


process, they are probably in the wrong field. If one has too many 
ideas and can’t find the time to do it all, then there will be a 
chance for success. When someone asked J. S. Bach where he got 
all of his ideas for new compositions, he replied, “I have to avoid 
stepping on them when I get out of bed in the morning.” 

What do you do when you are in a creative slump? See comment 
above. 


Artist Statement 


While the craft of printmaking is an important component in image 
making, it too often the focal point with a disregard to creation or 
concept of good art. A great image will survive mediocre printing, 
but a mediocre image will not be saved by a good print. 


Biography 

Russell Dodd worked in both the commercial and the fine art 
world of graphic arts for over 40 years. A graduate of the 
Rochester Institute of Technology, he assimilated his technical 
graphic arts background into the fine art printmaking in the 1990s. 
Dodd printed editions of photogravures for photographers and 
museums and taught photogravure printing and commercial 
photography until he retired and moved to Idaho. He still uses his 
cameras, but mostly to document the life of his gundogs as he 
pursues game birds in the western United States. 


Keith Gerling 


Process 


I print almost exclusively on Japanese paper. My press is dainty, so 
the paper on it needs to follow suit. Prints on papers like 
Stonehenge, Hahnemiihle, and Artistico will technically be 
smoother and even, but they tend to look thick and “clunky” at the 
smaller size. I love the Japanese paper and Graphic carries a vast 
assortment. There are small, handmade with gorgeous deckled 
edges, and large sheets that I cut down. They are made from the 
kozo or gampi fibers often foraged in the wild. In general, kozo 
papers are more like conventional papers with visible texture. On 
the other hand, gampi papers are smooth, shiny and “crisp.” In 
either variety, the fibers in them tend to be very strong, giving 
them strength and good wet-strength. Some papers come with bits 
of bark in them called “chiri.” My “go-to no-brainer” paper is the 


kozo variety Kozuke. It is inexpensive, has a smooth and rough 
side, is sized, and comes in a “natural” or buff color and in a 
bleached version which is whiter. 

Gampi tissues are very challenging to deal with due to their 
extremely thin nature. A finished gravure print on gampi tissue is a 
delight to behold. The image appears equally dark on both sides, 
and you can read a newspaper through the highlights. The biggest 
issue I’ve found is that the works are not flat, and so cannot be 
successfully captured for publication or sharing via other media. 
The paper simply does not have enough substance to exert itself 
against the presence of the ink, so there are ripples and waves. 
Mounted over gold leaf they glow, and the ripples don’t matter. 

There are many other thin papers, however, that are easily 
flattened. While they lack the transparency of gampi, they are still 
quite lovely and unique, many with some really nice laid patterns. 
Mura Koban is a handmade kozo paper, thicker than most 
Japanese paper, cooked with soda ash and dried on wood, leaving 
a very nice pattern. It has a lovely deckle. I would be remiss if I 
did not mention jougami. It is a buff-colored handmade sheet with 
a nice deckle that only comes in the odd 71/4” x 181/2” size, 
which, fortunately is almost the same perspective as a negative 
from a Widelux 35mm camera. I am very excited about this paper! 

For black ink, I prefer to use Akua carbon black. Akua is said to 
be “water based,” but it is actually made with soy oil. It is 
extremely easy and fast to use and needs no extra working or 
additives to soften it up. I’m not happy with how it mixes, though, 
so for colors other than black I use inks from Graphic Chemical 
and Ink. I have a piglet warmer from Kane Products that is handy 
for keeping the ink soft. It’s also nice for drying photopolymer 
plates. When I begin work, the first thing I do it plug in the 
warmer and place my inks on it. 

I use an Epson 7800 printer to print positives on Fixxons film 
and use Toyobo KM73 photo-polymer plates. The plates are 
purchased as 30” x 40”, and I have them cut to one of three 
different sizes: 6” x 8”, 5 x 5”, and 6” X 20”. These plates are 
polymer on steel, so in all steps of the process I use a magnetic 
sheet glued to a flat surface to hold things in place. 

I expose an aquatint in one step, and the positive in the next step 
on a NuARC 16K. Plates are developed in warm water using a 
brush from Boxcar Press. I do not use a border around the image, 
preferring the look of the image alone embossed into the paper. 

I am not finicky about inking. I like some imperfections in the 
work. I learned a long time ago, that the more “perfect” a gum 


bichromate print was, the less time a viewer tended to look at it. I 
like the “Wow!” reaction when someone holds a handmade work 
of art. I’ve carried this approach with me over to gravure. Maybe 
over time I will evolve and try to achieve “perfection,” but now I 
would rather the work have a painterly look, than to look like a 
traditional photograph. 


Figure 9.38 Rheanna © Keith Gerling 2018. 
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Figure 9.39 Olivia © Keith Gerling 2018. 


I ink the plate with a plastic spreader and wipe it with a 
tarlatan. I remove the plate from the magnetic surface, clean the 
magnetic surface of ink, wipe the edges of the plate, and put it 
back on the magnetic surface. I polish it lightly with a couple of 
sheets of newspaper. With Akua ink, this all takes two minutes at 
most. 

With most Japanese paper, a “damp pack” is not necessary, in 
fact it would be a recipe for disaster. I put my paper to be printed 
on a Plexiglas sheet, immerse it into a tray of water and let it soak 
for a minute while I put the plate on the press bed. I use the 
Plexiglas to remove the paper from the tray, let it hang for a bit on 
the Plexiglas and then blot it with WypAll lintless paper towels. 
Mark Nelson turned me onto these. They are cheap and perfect for 
blotting delicate paper where terrycloth might leave an impression. 
I get them in a huge roll from Amazon. I position the paper on the 
plate, cover the paper with a piece of Stonehenge, or other thick 
paper blotter, and run it through the press. The conventional 
Stonehenge catches the ink that is pushed thru the paper. I get two 
prints for the price of one! I let the finished print dry between 
sheets of blotter paper. 


1. For a duotone effect, ink a plate with a stiff greasy black ink. 
I bought some very old cans of lithography ink from the 
Graphic Chemical “garage sale” table for a dollar. These 
work fine. Then, with a roller, I apply a thin water-based ink 


(Akua) of a different color. The new ink leaves the old ink in 
place. Rub away some of the highlight areas. 

2. To add some detail to bland washed-out areas (like skies), Pll 
work over the plate with roulettes and other etching tools. 
This isn’t easy on a steel plate with tools designed for copper 
or zinc! I now get ink where there wasn’t any before. 

3. I use an aquatint screen from Mark Nelson’s Precision Digital 
Negatives for “fine” work. For a grungy effect, I use a much 
coarser aquatint screen that has been “distressed” with 
sandpaper and etching tools. 


Many alternative photographic processes involve the techno- 
geeky process of producing a negative from a computer image 
using an inkjet printer. For me, that has always been a necessary 
evil, and is the least enjoyable step in any process. What you can 
accomplish with the negative (or, in the case of photogravure 
printing, the positive) defines what a process is all about. 

For me, using a printing press and inks is a tie to the past and I 
feel a connection with Durer, Rembrandt, Goya, Brice Marden, etc. 
It seems natural to use paper and ink the way they are meant to be 
used. It occurs to me now that the gum bichromate process I have 
used more the majority of my work seems to be built on a 
conniving principle of trying to do a “pass around” the nature of 
the materials to get a result that wasn’t intended to happen. 
Shrinking, acidifying, sizing, hardening, registering ... Many steps 
taken using harsh poisonous chemicals and so prone to disaster! 


Figure 9.40 Snow © Keith Gerling 2018. 


The DMAX with gravure is incredible. The detail! I love the fact 
that when a plate is pulled through a press, it is done. I don’t have 
to hit it with a hairdryer and pray! Drydown with gravure is 
negligible, and with gum, a print never looks as good as when it is 
wet. How many times have I snuck down to my studio the next 
morning to view last night’s gum prints in their now dry state, only 
to shrug with disappointment and try to figure a way to make 
them better? I still will make gumprints, but I sure will not spend 
as much time trying to get DMAX or detail. 


Creative Practice 


I’ve been working with alternative photographic processes for 
about 20 years. After struggling with platinum printing for a bit, I 
quickly settled on gum bichromate because it was (1), inexpensive, 
and (2) tended to hide mistakes. I never had any drive to try my 
hand at gravure. Gum, with all of its flexibility, was enough for 
me. Fate, however, in the form of two forces, had other ideas. My 
friend Mark Nelson, of Precision Digital Negative fame, happens to 
be an excellent gravure printer. Years ago, Mark took me to 
Graphic Ink and Chemical to buy paper. Graphic is a leading 
supplier of inks, presses, tools, stones, and all things printmaking 
related. A new job I took on takes me right by it several times a 
week, so I often just drop in to see what they might have that 
might be new and different (or cheap and discontinued!). Their 
supply of paper is amazingly vast, and frequently I have bought 
paper with no use in mind, just because it is beautiful. Having 
fallen in love with paper, Graphic Ink and Chemical is like a candy 
shop for me. Graphic is a cramped labyrinthic complex of 
connected industrial buildings full of presses and oddities. The 
smell of ink permeates. Etchings and lithographs adorn the walls. It 
is a family-run business, and they have become my friends. 
Recently I discovered that they had an affordable press available, 
so Pete shined it up for me and I bought it. It is small: a Polymetaal 
with a 10” x 18” bed. I bought some photopolymer plates on 
eBay, and wasted two weeks trying to figure things out myself, and 
then turned to Mark Nelson for advice. He devoted an entire day 
showing me the ropes. 


Artist Statement 
I have been fortunate to photographic Salt Creek Ballet for ten 


years. I shoot dancers in performance, candidly, and make formal 
portraits. I think the discipline and hard work required to become 
a dancer results in a maturity that exceeds the norm for their age 
level. Regardless of the age of the dancer, I think of them as 
artistic collaborators. They learn at an early age to be artists. 
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Figure 9.41 Faces © Gerry Gilberti 2009, New Orleans, polymer 
photogravure. In a New Orleans bar I took a snapshot of Mardi 
Gras masks that lined the back wall of the bar. This image was shot 
with a Nikon F2 on CPS 35 mm color negative film. The negative 
was scanned and printed digitally on Pictorico. I etched a 63/g” x 
63/16” polymer plate, inked it with black Van Son Holland 
printer’s ink and printed on water white color paper. After it dried 
I hand-colored it with watercolor paint. 


Gerry Giliberti 


Process 


What type of polymer plates do you use? I buy my plates through 
Dan Welden who lives in Sag Harbor, New York. 


Are you using the two exposure (screen+ positive) or direct-to-plate 
approach? I use the two-exposure procedure. 

What type of printer are you using for either positives or direct-to- 
plate? I create my positive images on an Epson 3880 on Pictorico 
OHP. 

Have you dealt with any special issues with your printer that you 
have solved? No I haven’t had any problems. 

How do you wash out your plates? I use solarplates so I wash them 
in cold water. 

Favorite paper for printing: No favorites. I use many types: hot and 
cold press. Hahnemiihle, Arches, Rives. 

Favorite ink brand: I use a lot of commercial printing inks I have 
been given by friends who were offset printers. I don’t have any 
special ink brand. 

Tips on setting up printing workspace: Try to be near a water 
source. Use a magnetic plate to hold the exposed plate while 
applying ink. Save all your old phone books for drying plates. 

Do you have a favorite press? No. 

How many presses have you owned? Only one: Conrad E-15. 

Do you mix your inks or use straight out of the can? I do both 
depending on what color I want. 

How do you wipe your plates? I wipe them with tarlatan and 
phone book paper. 

Do you use hand-wiping? Yes, hand-wiping is my method. 

How do you finish your prints? Do you use a template or do you trim 
to size after printing? I rip my paper sizes to show the deckled edges 
and position my image in the center of the paper. 

How do you like to display your prints? Is the mat and frame an 
essential component of how you like to display your work? I mat and 
frame all my finished images that will be exhibited. Others I keep 
in an archival portfolio or in a flat file. 

What type of light source do you use for exposing your plates? I have 
a medium size UV commercial light box. 

Do you use the ‘traditional’ dual exposure of screen+image, or do 
you use direct-to-plate methods? I use the dual exposure method. 

Any retouching tips? Try not to have to retouch. It never works 
for me. 

What was the most frustrating part of learning the process for you? 
Exposure and the washing process. 

Do you enjoy the process for itself, or is it a necessary evil to 
producing your work? | love all types of graphic arts. If I were not 
serious about exhibiting I would still work with this process. I 
learned how to print in high school on platen presses and offset ink 


presses. Printing methods of all kinds are very special to me. 

Did you have a mentor or inspirational instructor that helped you 
learn the process? Yes, Dan Welden. 

If so, what did this person do that ignited your interest? His 
enthusiasm for the process and his way of motivating artists to use 
the process for expanding their personal visions. 

Any secrets, tips, or new methods can you share? No. I just found 
my process and stick with it. 

How does your process of photogravure printing differ from the 
“norm” if there was such a thing? My process is the basic process for 
solar plate printing. I don’t do anything special other than the 
basic procedures needed to create polymer imagery. 


Creative Practice 


How long have you been using polymer photogravure printing? About 
22 years. 

Describe your creative practice: My initial introduction to polymer 
printing was to explore other techniques to enhance my B/W film 
imagery. Many images didn’t work as silver-gelatin prints but were 
transformed by the polymer etching process and given new life. 


Figure 9.42 Roots, © Gerry Gilberti 2012, Bridgehampton, NY, 
polymer photogravure. On Ocean Avenue in Bridgehampton, there 
is a very old line of trees many of which are decaying. Inside the 
trunk of one of them I found this emerging figurative impression. 
This image was shot with a Nikon F2 on CPS 35 mm negative film. 
The negative was scanned and printed digitally on Pictorico. I 
etched a 5” x 63/4” polymer plate, inked it with black Van Son 
Holland printer’s ink and then a quick, light roll on of green and 
printed on white watercolor paper. 


Is photogravure your process of choice? Is it an adjunct to your other 


work? How does it fit in with your work in other processes and/or 
media? Polymer etching is a technique that I use after I create B/W 
and color film or digital imagery. Also, I seldom use etching tools 
or graphite manipulation on the final polymer plate. 

What determines whether an image will become a photogravure print 
or not? I don’t have a special test for what becomes a photogravure 
print. I do try to work with photographic images that don’t initially 
seem to “work” in standard media (silver gelatin, inkjet, etc.). But 
if the image strikes me as successful in any media it doesn’t stop 
me from working directly in photogravure. 

What is your characteristic photogravure style or subject matter (e.g. 
content in general)? I like to do a first color and then add a “ghost 
color” (e.g. black image base then blue as a thin next ink layer). 

Do you strive for perfect prints or do you embrace process defects 
and chance in your practice? None of my prints are ever perfect. The 
imperfections in the paper, ink application, etc. all contribute to 
the final print and its overall look. 

Do you have any tips for jump-starting or initiating your creative 
process? I like to travel and put myself in new environments. I also 
like to view print and photography exhibitions from inspiration. 

What do you do when you are in a creative slump? I sometimes talk 
to colleagues about what they’re up to and what things they are 
working on. 


Artist Statement 


My intent is to create a photographic metaphor that explores the 
spiritual and the abstract. The artistic aim is to render reality 
somewhat unreal. The use of multiple media allows me the 
flexibility to capture subtleties and mysteries of light that help 
redefine the academic assumptions of what photographic art really 
is. 


Biography 

Gerry Giliberti is a print-based photographic artist who uses 
graphics, photography, sculpture, and digital imagery to create 
abstract, surrealistic images, and constructions that bring the 
viewer into a new visual world. Having a classical bachelor of fine 
arts education, including printmaking, photography, sculpture, oil 
and watercolor painting, illustration, etching, silk-screening, and 
other specialized printmaking processes, including archival 
photographic processing techniques, Giliberti laid the foundation 
for his unique ability to see simple images among complex 


textures. 


Martyn Grimmer 


Figure 9.43 Lat-52-0’-4’-Long-3-03’-8 © Martyn Grimmer 2018. 


Process 


Positive material used: Pictorico is not available here in the UK, so I 
use the nearest equivalent which is AGFA copyjet/selectjet. It’s 
expensive, but anything else induces ‘mid-tone measles,’ or slight 
mottling across the mid-tone areas in the plate. 

What type of polymer plates do you use? Toyobo KM73. 

Are you using the two exposure (screen+ positive) or direct-to-plate 
approach? Screen and then positive. 

What type of printer are you using for either positives or direct-to- 
plate? Epson 3880. 

Have you dealt with any special issues with your printer that you 
have solved? If you are unfortunate, the 3880 starts to have issues 
with the valve that controls the switching over of two blacks, MK, 
or PK. It starts to dump/bleed lots of the particular black that you 
are using, in my case PK for positives. It happened to me after just 
three years of one owner/driver use etc. ... Epson wanted a 
ridiculous sum to fix this (and denied the problem was a common 
one; just look at the posts out there from enraged 3,880 users!). 
Then I realized I could just carry on using it in MK mode as there is 
no black used in the spectral density positives (Mark Nelson’s PDN 
route) I make (they’re green), so I’m carrying on with the same 


printer after six years now. 

How do you wash out your plates? In a bath/tray of 25°C water, 
plate left in for 1 minute unmolested, then developed continuously 
for a further 2!/2 minutes with a painter’s bristle brush in a 
circular motion. After a total development time, 31/2 minutes, then 
rinse the plate under a stream of cold tap water for 30 seconds or 
so, and then blot dry with newsprint, then dry with fan heater for 
10 minutes. The plate is post-exposed after this for 10 minutes, or 
however long it takes to go a darker green. There is an almighty 
chemical stench that comes off of the plates, depending on size. My 
advice is to have a fan blowing straight across the bath at full 
whack, or, if you are developing a very large plate, to wear a 
chemical mask and use a fan. Don’t believe the nonsense that’s 
written on the tin, these plates are supposedly green; that’s 
corporate BS I’m afraid (what is actually in them, c/o the MSDM is 
a ‘trade secret ‘ of course), but these plates were designed to be 
developed in a machine, well away from the operator. That bears 
thinking about. 


Figure 9.44 Lat-51-59’-58’-Long-3-0’-30 © Martyn Grimmer 2018. 
These prints originate from an extremely rainy road trip, escaping 
to an arcadian bolthole in the Black Mountains (Wales, UK) in a 
50-year-old car. They were titled in Lat/Long to obscure the 
whereabouts, although nowadays anyone can find the location 
with a few taps on their smartphone. Each image was then 
processed in a different manner to evoke a different emotive state. 


Back then Photoshop could only deal with 30k pixels across, so 
these images were made as bitmaps, and have a grainy charm, as 
much a statement of the time, and of the place. 


Favorite paper for printing: Hahnemiihle, or Somerset, the latter, 
which is made just down the road from me, but the former is fairly 
unforgiving if trying to clean up the odd mark here and there. 
Otherwise Arches, & Kozo. 

Favorite ink brand? For blacks, mostly Charbonnel, either a 
buttery 55981, or stiffer 55985. These seem to be the most intense 
blacks on the market, which is important for bringing out very 
delicate highlight information. I then base them down with 
extender (copperplate oil & kaolin). I often use more than one 
strength black, for a purely monochromatic image, usually wiped a 
la poupée with plenty of retroussage as and when for color, a 
multitude of different brands, plus pure pigment, and on occasion 
add in fluorescent inks to ‘pop’ the colors. 


Figure 9.45 Lat-52-0-20’-Long-3-1 © Martyn Grimmer 2018. 


Do you have a favorite way of preparing a damp pack for your 
paper? Depending on the paper, just shove it to the water in a 
bath/tray, 5 minutes max, drain, then leave overnight between two 
sheets of glass or plastic sheets, before printing the next day if 
printing an edition. If done well, you will only need to lightly blot 
the paper before use 

Do you have any process shortcuts that makes your work easier? 


Maybe this isn’t a shortcut, but a polymer plate will never reveal 
the whole, tonal truth until the third print. This is very important, 
so I print on the back of old prints or cheap cartridge paper. I tell 
that to my students, and they groan, but end up ecstatically 
agreeing with me on number three. It’s not possible to over wipe 
polymer plates, you’ve either blown it at the image-making stage 
in Photoshop, or during exposure. 

When printing duotones or multi plate color prints, I always 
make up a couple of small test strip plates that are then printed in 
registration with different color combinations to arrive at the point 
where the two plates harmonize. This saves a lot of time and 
money over proofing large full size plates in the first instance 

Do you have a favorite press? How many presses have you owned? 
I’ve owned a few presses over the years, here in the UK Harry 
Rochat presses are regarded as king, but it’s a pain to raise the top 
roller for relief printing, and they weigh ridiculous old-school tons, 
so I use a large Polymetaal press from Holland. It has pleasurable 
high gearing, bottom roller driven, and prints anything & 
everything. 

Do you mix your inks or use straight out of the can? Rarely straight 
from the can, if only life was that simple, how could you call 
yourself an artist otherwise, ridiculous. Blacks can be warmed or 
cooled using color inks or pigment, or made more translucent with 
extender. Color inks often need their viscosities altered, especially 
when printing multi plate wet on wet. I do this with various grades 
of copperplate oil, magnesium carbonate, and sometimes a 
miniscule amount of Vaseline. 

How do you wipe your plates? Do you use hand-wiping? I find that 
hand-wiping is not necessary on polymer plates; that’s more suited 
to copperplate. I use strips of rubber or squeegee blades to get the 
ink into the plate on a hot plate to ‘sweat’ the ink into the plate, 
never card as it can scratch the plate. I then wipe the plate off the 
hot plate with a couple of balls of tarlatan, one to take the worst 
off, and then a cleaner piece or two for the final wipe. Tissue for 
the highlights as and when necessary. 

Retroussage is an occasional must, depending on the final 
outcome of certain images. I do this by warming the plate once it’s 
ready to print on the hot plate, and give it a flick with the tarlatan, 
so that the ink is pulled from the intaglio out across the surface of 
the darkest areas. It enriches and softens the tone simultaneously 
in a remarkable way. Plates are always printed using just two 
fronting felts, or size catchers. 

How do you finish your prints? Do you use a template or do you trim 


to size after printing? I register and mark the outline of the 
dampened paper directly on the bed of the press with pencil, then 
seal the marks with french chalk. The plate is then carefully 
measured within that space, and then it is also marked out on the 
bed of the press as above. This demands total accuracy in 
placement of the paper when editioning. I also sometimes use 
slightly larger paper and trim to size with a bone folder once the 
print is dry. The bone folder replicates the deckle edge of the 
paper. Only a hooligan would trim an editioned print down with a 
guillotine. 

How do you like to display your prints? Is the mat and frame an 
essential component of how you like to display your work? Prints are 
float mounted onto archival board & attached with reversible 
archival tape. I prefer a thin frame that has a fillet to keep the 
glass away from the print. I like to see the whole print in the frame 
with its deckle edges rather than something trussed up in a mount, 
or mat as you call it. 

What type of light source do you use for exposing your plates? A 
1500 watt Parker Flip top. 

Do you use the ‘traditional’ dual exposure of screen+image, or do 
you use direct-to-plate methods? Yes, always a stochastic screen, fine, 
medium, or coarse depending on the image, then the positive 

Do you use printing techniques such as chine-collé for you work? 
How does it fit in with your creative practice? Yes, now and then, 
gampi or kozo & starch paste from Faulkner’s in London. It’s 
important to have a paste with hi-tack, and a paste/glue that’s 
archival & ‘reversible.’ If it goes ‘tits,’ you can always resoak it and 
start again if needs be. 

Any retouching tips? Winsor & Newton water color set, or any 
other for that matter, small brush + Indian ink, not Chinese ink as 
it has a gloss, and Qtips/cotton buds, start mixing the color/tone to 
that which you are spotting out, and make it understated and build 
it up, touching excess ink away with Qtips etc. Stray marks outside 
the image can be picked off with a scalpel and then taken off with 
a bit of masking tape wrapped sticky side out around your finger. 

What was the most frustrating part of learning the process for you? 
Until a few years back, I used to get all my positives run out on 
image-setters. Everything was fine then, I had everything 
calibrated down to a T; I cruised through the whole process 
without a thought, like Baron Munchausen ... everything just 
seemed to work, whopping big plates no problem, ‘bring it on’ etc. 
Then image-setters started disappearing, being sold off to the 
Congo or third world wherever, as everyone here was going over 


to CTP. Under extreme duress/panic, I bought an Epson 3880 
(which I nicknamed ‘Satan,’ something to do with the reliance on 
multinationals and ink that costs far in excess of the most 
expensive champagne), and spent months and months of 
exhaustive testing, and still I couldn’t get the results to match 
image-set positives. 
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Figure 9.46 Lat-Long-3 hot off the press © Martyn Grimmer 2018. 


Then I painstakingly learned Mark Nelson’s PDN process, and 
that changed everything. I'll never forget the first print I made 
with this, it was just staggering, the subtle tonal detail blew me 
away, I’d arrived so to speak, and what’s more, I had the 
equivalent of an image-setter right in front of me, in my studio. 
Total control, rather than a long drive across town trying to 
convince a bored chav who was whacking out spot channels for 
cereal packets or some such, about stochastic dots and 
remembering to print RREU (right side emulsion up) etc. 

Do you enjoy the process for itself, or is it a necessary evil to 
producing your work? No! I loathe making plates, I pray at the altar 
of demented polymer photo-gravurists that it will work out in a 
flawless plate. Once I have the plates, then the really creative bit 
begins. 

Did you have a mentor or inspirational instructor that helped you 
learn the process? If so, what did this person do that ignited your 
interest? Not really. I was there at the very beginning, after Eli 
Ponsaing’s book ... so it was a slow process of trying to get my 
head around the process on my own, and there wasn’t much 


discussion of it on the internet then, it just wasn’t known, apart 
from what Strange Ross (yes, that’s a real name) put up on his 
website, which was pretty incomprehensible to me then, still is in 
fact. 

I was very lucky to be taught Mark Nelson’s PDN process by 
Peter Moseley, who does extraordinary work with photogravure & 
is a brilliant teacher, and probably the most knowledgeable person 
here in the UK when it comes to calibrating everything for the 
process. 

Any secrets, tips, or new methods can you share? None that I want 
to share just now, I spent a year and a half working out how to do 
full 4-6 color hexachrome Photogravures for a commission, the 
results were pretty damn cool, but certainly not for the faint- 
hearted. It’s my own hybridized technique that I got help from 
through other practitioners in NYC, Alberta & Norway, you'll just 
have to wait for the book someday! Ironically, I can’t show you 
these prints as I don’t have copyright of the image. 

How does your process of photogravure printing differ from the 
“norm” if there was such a thing? Not sure if there is a ‘norm’ out 
there, however I prefer to print with two plates using duotones; it 
certainly gives it the ‘edge’ for me. Once you’ve realized an image 
in this way, it’s quite difficult to go back to straight black-and- 
white work. 


Creative Practice 


How long have you been using polymer photogravure printing? Twelve 
years. I have been making polymer photogravure for about 16 
years, and have been printing intaglio-related stuff as well as other 
printmaking techniques for the last 40 years. 

Is photogravure your process of choice? Is it an adjunct to your other 
work? How does it fit in with your work in other processes and/or 
media? Yes, pretty much. There doesn’t seem to be another process 
that offers such incredible depth and richness of tone. I have 
worked with intaglio methods for many years, as well as analogue 
photography, so I was conversant with the skills in those areas. 
Then it was an obvious progression once I started doing 
photogravures. It stands alone as a technique for me. 

What determines whether an image will become a photogravure print 
or not? For me there’s so much effort, blood (the edges of those 
damn plates are sharp), sweat and sometimes deeply foul epithets 
that go into bringing images to fruition using this technique, so I 
bear that in mind before departing on a project that could take me 


a week or even months to get things absolutely nailed. It’s the 
method of choice for exquisite tonal & detailed work, with all its 
remarkable haptic qualities, otherwise [ll choose to work with 
multicolor gum bichromate prints in a neo-pictorialist manner if 
that’s what’s needed. 

What is your characteristic photogravure style or subject matter (e.g. 
content in general)? Primarily my work is concerned with 
landscape, but also domestic objects, that obliquely reference 
other, global concerns. 

Do you strive for perfect prints or do you embrace process defects 
and chance in your practice? Yes, I do strive towards a certain 
amount of perfection. Initially images were composed of fine 
bitmaps, which look a bit crude to me now. I started to wise up & 
refine things. There’s an interesting inverse proportionality that 
seems to kick in to the creative practice from here on in, which 
makes things more and more difficult, as you become more 
demanding of how you want the eventual image to look like; it’s a 
difficult dialogue thing, and I’m constantly reappraising it. 

What do you do when you are in a creative slump? Sleep longer. 


Artist Statement 


The work is loosely based around the universalities of time, 
memory, and place. Thematically, these ideas then pan out in 
series of images. Most of these are ongoing, being constantly 
revisited & added to & appraised. 


Biography 

Martyn Grimmer is an artist who works with printmaking, 
photography, and alternative photographic processes. He is also a 
freelance master printer, making editions with well-known artists 
in the UK and abroad. Additionally he is an educator working with 
various universities and print studios in the UK. He gained a fine 
art degree from Bath Academy of Art (Corsham) 1982, a post 
diplome from Ecole des Beaux Arts Luminy, Marseille, France 
1990, and a master’s degree (dist.) in multidisciplinary 
printmaking from the University of the West of England (UWE) 
2001, UK. He has exhibited widely in the UK and abroad, and has 
been the recipient of numerous awards, prizes, and grants 
(including Arts Council England, British Council) enabling 
residencies and exhibitions in Europe, China, Mexico, Belarus, 
Armenia, and the Republic of Georgia. He currently works from his 
own independent print studio at Spike Island Artspace, Bristol, UK. 


Tracy Hill 


Figure 9.47 Standing Ash © Tracy Hill 2017, 96 cm x 59 cm, 
photo intaglio etching on Somerset satin. Created in response to a 
research and development residency in New South Wales in 2016 
investigating how northern and southern hemisphere attitudes 
influence our understanding and connections to place. 


Process 


Positive material used: Inkjet film from Canon imageprograf printer. 

What type of polymer plates do you use? Photec photopolymer 
film, which I laminate onto aluminum plate. 

Are you using the two exposure (screen + positive) or direct-to-plate 
approach? I use a two-step exposure, stochastic screen and then 
positive. 

What type of printer are you using for either positives or direct-to- 
plate? Canon Imageprograf printer ipf8400. 

Have you dealt with any special issues with your printer that you 
have solved? The film carrying the image needs to be completely 
clear. I did in the beginning use a slightly opaque film which we 
had used for exposing silk screens but these altered the exposure of 
the polymer plates drastically and detail was lost. 

How do you wash out your plates? Develop plates using sodium 
carbonate and water mix followed by thorough washing with 
vinegar and water to fix plates before drying with a heat gun. 

Favorite paper for printing: Somerset. 


Favorite ink brand: Charbonnel. 

Tips on setting up printing workspace: Have everything ready, 
prepped, and clean. 

Do you have any process shortcuts that makes your work easier? No 
shortcuts, allow the correct amount of time to make your plate so 
that the film is rested and matured fully before exposing and 
printing. 

Do you have a favorite press? How many presses have you owned? I 
do not own my own press, I use Artlab Contemporary Print Studios 
at the University of Central Lancashire UK. 

Do you mix your inks or use straight out of the can? I use 
Charbonnel 55985 mixed with a color—usually intaglio Prussian 
blue and a touch of copperplate oil. 

How do you wipe your plates? Do you use hand-wiping? Always 
hand wipe. 

How do you finish your prints? Do you use a template or do you trim 
to size after printing? Prints always go to the edge of the paper. 

How do you like to display your prints? Is the mat and frame an 
essential component of how you like to display your work? My work is 
usually shown unframed in an installation setting. If I have to 
frame they are done so without a mount. 

What type of light source do you use for exposing your plates? UV 
exposure unit. 

What was the most frustrating part of learning the process for you? 
The most frustrating aspect was getting consistent results. The film 
is notoriously difficult to store and handle in an open studio 
environment. Problems with dust, heat, and light are a constant 
battle. 

Do you enjoy the process for itself, or is it a necessary evil to 
producing your work? Because I work at large scale, all problems 
are amplified tenfold so when it works it is wonderful but when it 
doesn’t it is incredibly frustrating. At the moment it is a necessary 
evil for this body of work. 

Did you have a mentor or inspirational instructor that helped you 
learn the process? If so, what did this person do that ignited your 
interest? I worked briefly with Friedhard Kiekeben who helped me 
set up our studios at UCLan as an acrylic-based studio. He was at 
the time working with Keith Howard. Their research into new 
acrylic methods of printmaking began a new generation of artists 
using print as part of an extended practice exploring these new 
methods of mark-making and creating an inspirational shift in 
thinking. 

Any secrets, tips, or new methods can you share? I do not think I 


am doing anything particularly new; each artist takes polymer film 
in whatever form it may be in and creates a new dialogue with it. 
This is what makes it so unique as a material and so exciting to 
use. 

How does your process of photogravure printing differ from the 
“norm” if there was such a thing? My process of using the photo- 
polymer film is not different to how most people use it, however it 
is the application within my practice which is different I think. The 
combination of the digital technology to produce the imagery and 
the research which underpins it challenge the traditions of the 
print as a static multiple. The prints explore what is beyond the 
image presented becoming a duality of tensions; the visualization 
of a point where one thing becomes another, the edge between the 
physical world and how we feel to be part of it. 


Creative Practice 


Decisions on materials and presentation of my printed works are 
very important. 

Photopolymer film has been an important development in the 
printmaking world in the last 20 years, driven through a need 
make print studios a safer environment for artists—it has the 
ability to record and transfer extremely detailed imagery. My 
knowledge of polymer films has been built through years of 
personal enquiry and practice-led research and the application and 
support through my role as technician and educator. 

My research specifically over the last four years has given me 
the opportunity to really challenge this knowledge and push the 
capabilities of this process. 

My imagery is informed by commercial 3D laser scanners, which 
produce extremely detailed data information of locations. This 
equipment is widely used by archaeologists, geographers, 
surveyors, architects, and forensic scientists to record and analyze 
locations and objects. 

By selectively removing and interrupting areas of data from the 
original scan images the ability to accurately measure the space 
and map the area is removed, this in mapping and scientific terms 
renders the data useless. However visually and aesthetically it 
provides more of a value, a feeling of movement and depth which 
goes some way to sharing the energy and memory of the place and 
my experiences while walking. 

My choice of using polymer film and the process of intaglio-type 
etching for these works comes from the idea of challenging such an 


industrial and photographically capable material to create hand 
printed images, which have the potential to respond to aesthetic 
decisions and the physical act of touch during printing. 

The nature of the film and the tonal values of the images 
themselves demand that great care needs to be taken to preserve 
the fine dot structure creating the tonal areas of the plate so much 
like a very fine aquatint it is imperative that careful application 
and wiping of ink takes place. 

The prints are large scale, often measuring 1 meter on their 
longest side and very labor-intensive to ink and wipe so only small 
editions are made. They are extremely rich in ink and there is a 
constant balancing between depth of saturation of ink on paper 
with a sense of movement and light. 


Figure 9.48 The Waste © Tracy Hill 2015, 96 cm x 59 cm, photo 
intaglio etching on Somerset satin. Taken from Sensorium a 
research project investigating the historic Mossland of Chat Moss 
in the northwest of England. 


This fragility of the film carrying the image is a direct 
comparison with the relationship we share with the wetland sites 
depicted and will only produce small numbers of prints before 
degrading. 

In terms of producing the perfect print, I feel that it is imperative 
to acknowledge and let the process live as part of the work. 

I do require the film to produce a consistent tonal quality and I 
have a very strict process for preparing and laminating the plates 


but if there are any imperfections in the film such as wrinkles or 
glitches in the scan data from rendering then these become part of 
the image. 

Selection of images is quite an organic process; they evolve 
through many layers of working both digitally and sometimes 
physically through drawing before finally becoming a finished 
artwork. 

My current works are drawn from digital data, which begins life 
as part of a 3D platform, meaning I can move around and 
experience images from all angles. This allows me to consider and 
reconsider the visual data as experience not just as a fixed view. 

From these unique understandings of the images before me I 
select aspects of data, which will then lend themselves to the 
qualities of the materials chosen either photo-polymer or drawing, 
etc. 

Working in the studio has to always be accompanied with 
walking—I cannot connect with one and not the other. The visual 
information cannot exist without the sensory experience of place. 


Artist Statement 


Tracy Hill’s practice considers the transitory and geographic 
properties of landscape and our understanding, relationship, and 
connection to place. 

Through combinations of print, installation and hand drawn 
imagery Hill invites a new perspective to these landscapes. 

Disrupted and reimagined, Hill’s images are informed by data 
collected through digital-mapping technology connecting with a 
modern obsession for locating, ordering, and fragmenting. 
However, Hill considers that in order to reconnect with ideas of 
place we must reconnect with the aesthetic, understand the 
experience, knowledge, and memory of the physical encounter. 
Hill’s images require a visual and cognitive attention intrinsic to 
walking, occupying the place where our digital and physical 
worlds overlap. 


Biography 

Tracy Hill is a cross-disciplinary artist living in Cheshire, UK. Born 
in Birmingham, Hill studied at Bournville School of Art, Sheffield 
Hallam University and University of Central Lancashire. Hill is 
currently a research associate and co-founder of Artlab 
Contemporary Print Studios at the University of Central 
Lancashire, UK. 


Hill’s research examines how the conventional processes of 
printmaking can be combined with acrylic, digital, and 
technological developments to produce new ways of challenging 
the traditions of print, opening up new dialogues within fine art 
practice. 

Hill exhibits nationally and internationally and has work in 
numerous collections including China Printmaking Museum, 
Guanlan and Painting and Sculpture Museum, Istanbul. Hill’s cross- 
disciplinary research has contributed to various conferences and 
symposiums including IMPACTO8, Dundee; Nordic Geographers 
Meeting, Tallinn; SNAPO3, Germany; National Geographic Society, 
London; International Print Forum, Australia and First Edition, 
Ireland. 


Figure 9.49 Remnants 277 © Karen Hymer 2016. Hand-colored 
polymer photogravure print, Charbonelle aqua wash and Akua 


intaglio ink on BFK Rives white. 


Karen Hymer 


Figure 9.50 Remnants 3 © Karen Hymer 2015. Hand colored 
polymer photogravure print, Charbonelle aqua wash and Akua 
intaglio ink on BFK Rives white. 


Process 


I use Sihl Absolute Clear film for larger images and Ink Press Clear 
5ml film for 8” x 10” or smaller. I have found Pictorico to be 
inconsistent with this process, often producing spots on the plates. 
I use Solarplate brand polymer plates and use an aquatint screen 
for the first exposure. I then dust the plate with talc powder before 
exposing the positive. 

I print positives using mat ink with Epson printers—4880, 7880, 
and 4900. I let the positive dry 24 hours before exposing the plate. 
I use a custom-made curve as my starting point when making 
positives and then adjust each image further if needed. I have not 
had any issues with my printers but I do set the platen gap to 
widest as a precaution to avoid scratches. 

I wash my plates with 70°F water (more or less) for 2 minutes, 
gently rubbing the surface with a 6” 152mm Handi Painter brush 
from a hardware store. After washing I blot the plate with 


newsprint, blow dry for about a minute then harden in the sun for 
15 minutes (living in Tucson has some advantages). After the plate 
is hardened I file the corners. 

My favorite paper is white BFK 280 gsm but I also like 
Hahnemiihle Copperplate and Magnani Pescia. Experimenting with 
more papers, especially Japanese ones, is one of my goals for this 
year. For inks I use a mixture of Charbonnel aqua wash and Akua 
etching inks. I always mix my own colors. I prefer not to use 
solvents in my studio so I stick with these brands so the plates can 
be washed with water and Dawn dish soap. I love the tactile 
quality of mixing inks and find the process to be somewhat 
meditative. I am pleased with the colors and viscosity I achieve 
when mixing these two brands of ink. 

I like to recycle material as much as possible so for my inking 
table I use an old glass shower door as a surface. I tape a flat 
magnet to the table to hold the plate in place while inking. I use 
phonebook pages under the plate to collect ink and apply ink with 
scraps of mat board. I find it helpful to have an inkjet print of my 
image as a reference while inking so I place a print in a Plexiglas 
cookbook holder so it is displayed upright and protected from ink. 
I use a paper guide made out of newsprint on my press bed for 
each size plate and paper. 

I do not damp pack paper, I just soak each sheet before printing. 
I have a 24” electric Dickerson press and a smaller custom-made 
press—I love them both. These are the only presses I have owned. 

When inking 8” x 10” or larger plates I use a wooden dauber 
with a piece of felt and scraps of my son’s old, soft T-shirts on the 
bottom for the initial wiping. After the first pass I then use Akua 
wiping cloth and sometimes my gloved hands. For smaller plates I 
just use the Akua cloth. When the plate is mostly wiped I pick it up 
and place a round handled magnet on the back so it is easier to 
hold the plate while cleaning the edges and back. Sometimes I like 
to add ink to the plate with a brush (a la poupée) and also apply 
watercolor, pencil or pastel to prints after they are dry. 

I tear my paper in advance and when working in series try to be 
consistent. If necessary I tear the paper to size after the print is dry 
depending on the frame size. 

Display depends on the series of work. I usually prefer to show 
the torn edges of the paper. My recent work I float on mat board 
and place in a metal frame with the paper edges visible. Some 
images I will over-mat still showing the edge of the print but not 
edge of the paper. In some cases I like using small magnets with no 
mat or frame—it all depends on the images. 


I use a handmade exposure unit with black light bulbs and when 
I travel I carry a small UV unit from Hampton Editions. 

On occasion I do use chine-collé and would like to play more 
with different papers in the future. After I pull the print I check for 
any imperfections and immediately retouch an area with a fine 
brush and the ink from the print. 

I think the most frustrating part of learning the process was 
establishing exposure times for the aquatint and positive. I learned 
using the original solarplates and then two years later they were 
discontinued. The new plates are much more sensitive so I had to 
run many tests to establish correct exposure. 

I love the process, especially the inking and printing. I find that 
the first print pulled from each plate will seldom be the best. The 
plates need to be “warmed up” or “tenderized”; by the second or 
third print the plate prints consistently. It is not a pure mechanical 
process, there is room for variations when wiping: leaving or 
removing more ink in certain areas—artistically interpreting the 
plate. 

Dan Welden was my mentor and he has showed me many 
different ways solarplates can be used. 


Creative Practice 


In 2012 I was working on my Skin series, 30” x 30” pigment 
prints made from iPhone images. The images were extreme close- 
ups of my body; large abstractions that appeared more like internal 
organs and had a somewhat grotesque feel to them. While I was 
happy with the series, I decided I wanted to represent the aging 
body in a more beautiful manner. I had seen some polymer 
photogravures at my college and was struck with the fine detail 
that could be achieved and the beauty of the ink on paper. I 
registered for the printmaking class to learn polymer photogravure 
and fell in love with the process. Within a year I bought two used 
etching presses and eventually converted my living room into my 
printmaking studio. During this time I took a workshop with 
master printmaker, Dan Welden, and in recent years have had the 
honor of assisting him in a couple of his workshops. Dan is an 
inspiring artist and teacher. Unlike Dan’s work, my images are very 
grounded in photography. I love representing the body in fine 
detail and returning to the handmade print. Mixing ink colors, 
playing with a la poupée technique, experimenting with various 
papers and hand coloring has returned me to the tactile making of 
prints that I have missed since printing digitally. For me, polymer 


photogravure is a perfect blend of photography and handmade 
printing. 


Figure 9.51 Remnants 4 © Karen Hymer 2016. Hand colored 
polymer photogravure print, Charbonelle aqua wash and Akua 
intaglio ink on BFK Rives white. 


In my daily life I am constantly collecting dead and decaying 
plants, animals, and other natural elements. I also collect 
photographic images of the natural world for inspiration— 
photographic “sketches” and as source materials for future use. I 
refer back to these images and sometimes blend them with other 
photographs. For my recent series, Remnants, my process starts in 
studio. I photograph myself and others using strobes and a digital 
camera. The act of photographing is an important part of my 
exploration of the body and aging. I work very intuitively, not with 
a clear idea in mind. Interacting with the body and collected 
plants, bones, et cetera I play with pose, gesture, and lighting to 
create the photographs. I love the fact that I am able to blend 
modern technology with a version of a nineteenth-century 
photographic process. I see digital technology as a useful tool. My 
camera syncs to my smart phone through an app so when 
photographing myself I can hold the phone and see through the 
lens and press the shutter on the phone. I play a lot with pose and 
am often holding spiny plants so being able to engage the shutter 
with my phone and then adjust the pose slightly for the next 


photograph rather than move to the camera itself allows for a 
better flow in studio. I knew with this series that the prints would 
be gravures. The way skin can be rendered and the luscious deep 
tones of the shadows so specific to gravure are the reasons I chose 
this process. 

I do tend to be a perfectionist when it comes to my prints and I 
like control but recently I have been experimenting with double 
plate printing and that is loosening me up a bit. When printing two 
plates on the same piece of paper, wonderful surprises happen. My 
palette leans towards earth tones but I am now introducing more 
vivid colors and having fun with it. I also have some of the old 
solarplates that are outdated and their cracked edges can add 
surprises to work. 

When I am in a creative slump I try to take a workshop or class 
to learn a new technique or way of working. Lately I have been 
playing with gum printing and also printing palladium over 
pigment. I look forward to experimenting with mixing gravure 
with other processes. 


Artist Statement 


Although “trained” as a photographer and educator, my approach 
to image making explores the blending of photosensitive materials, 
digital media, printmaking, and encaustics. I like to play with 
process while seeking the right materials to support my concepts. 
The human body is a recurring subject in my images. I am 
particularly interested in the visual marks time has made on my 
body and on the bodies of others over the age of 50. My recent 
series, Remnants, explores the relationship between the aging 
human body and decaying elements from the Sonoran desert. 
Utilizing muted earth tones and in some cases, subtle hand 
coloring, the richly detailed photogravures emphasize the interplay 
of texture, pattern, light and shadow. It is my hope that these 
visual “remnants”—decontextualized close-ups of the human body 
and the remains of plants and animals—reveal a poetic beauty in 
often-overlooked subjects. 


Figure 9.52 Remnants 11 © Karen Hymer 2015, polymer 
photogravure print, Charbonelle aqua wash and Akua intaglio ink 
on BFK Rives white. 


Biography 
Karen Hymer was born in Tucson, Arizona and has spent most of 
her life in the Sonoran desert. 

She earned her BFA from the School of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston and her MA and MFA from the University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque. Karen actively exhibits her work and is in several 
public collections, including the Center for Creative Photography 
and the Polaroid International Collection. Dark Spring Press will be 
releasing the first book of her work in April 2018. Karen has taught 
photography for over 25 years at Pima Community College in 
Tucson, Arizona. She offers workshops and private sessions in 
photopolymer gravure, digital printing, and alternative 
photographic processes. Karen will be relocating to Silver City, 
New Mexico in the summer of 2018 to open and operate Light Art 
Space at 209 West Broadway. The space will feature galleries, wet 
and digital darkrooms, a printmaking studio, and a teaching/ 
workshop space. 


Figure 9.53 Remnants 202 © Karen Hymer 2015, polymer 
photogravure print, Charbonelle aqua wash and Akua intaglio ink 
on BFK Rives white. 


Figure 9.54 July 21, 1880 © Gesine Janzen 2016, monotype and 
photopolymer intaglio print, 30” x 20”. 


Gesine Janzen 


Process 


Positive material used: Inkjet film. 

What type of polymer plates do you use? KM photopolymer 
intaglio plates. 

Are you using the two exposure (screen+ positive) or direct-to-plate 
approach? Screen + positive. 

What type of printer are you using for either positives or direct-to- 
plate? Epson 2200. 


Have you dealt with any special issues with your printer that you 
have solved? Not really, just keeping the print heads clean. 

How do you wash out your plates? With lukewarm water. 

Favorite paper for printing: Hahnemiihle German etching or 
copperplate. 

Favorite ink brand: Charbonnel aquawash, or Akua intaglio. 

Tips on setting up printing workspace: Use a large flat magnet stuck 
to the work surface to hold the plate while wiping the ink. 

Do you have a favorite way of preparing a damp pack for your 
paper? I just soak the paper and blot. 

Do you have a favorite press? How many presses have you owned? I 
use a Takach intaglio press, and love it. It’s the only one I’ve ever 
owned. 

Do you mix your inks or use straight out of the can? I mix ink with 
transparent base, usually about 50/50. If I am using Akua Intaglio 
ink, Iadd magnesium carbonate to stiffen the ink a bit. 

How do you wipe your plates? Do you use hand-wiping? 1 hand- 
wipe the plates with softened tarlatan. 

How do you finish your prints? Do you use a template or do you 
trim to size after printing? I usually use a registration template if I 
want borders on the print. I like to include the full sheet of paper. 
Other times, I trim the print with a mat knife after printing. 

How do you like to display your prints? Is the mat and frame an 
essential component of how you like to display your work? I 
display work in many different ways: with binder clips, hanging 
from a wire, or framed in a shadow box. 

What type of light source do you use for exposing your plates? At the 
school where I teach, we have two different exposure units, and I 
have used both. But I forget the brand name at the moment ... 

Do you use the ‘traditional’ dual exposure of screen+image, or do 
you use direct-to-plate methods? I have always used the traditional 
method. 

What was the most frustrating part of learning the process for you? 
Finding the correct exposure time is the most critical and the most 
frustrating. It is my least favorite part of the process! Also, one of 
our exposure units required such long exposures, that the machine 
would get rather hot, and damage the emulsion on the plate, 
creating weird blobs in the final image. 

Do you enjoy the process for itself, or is it a necessary evil to 
producing your work? Yes and yes! 

Did you have a mentor or inspirational instructor that helped you 
learn the process? If so, what did this person do that ignited your 
interest? After seeing demos by various people, I taught myself the 


process, and have used it in teaching. 

Any secrets, tips, or new methods can you share? Sometimes I print 
the intaglio plates with a relief roll, creating a “negative” image of 
the print. 


Creative Practice 


How long have you been using polymer photogravure printing? Four 
years. 

Describe your creative practice: I chose to use polymer 
photogravure because I wanted to print photographs in a more 
tactile way, with the visual quality of ink pressed into and sitting 
on top of the surface of the paper. 

Is photogravure your process of choice? Is it an adjunct to your other 
work? How does it fit in with your work in other processes and/or 
media? I use photogravure occasionally, when I want to work 
directly from a photograph, or when I include a photographic 
element into another work. 


Figure 9.55 The Color of Memory © Gesine Janzen 2016, 
photopolymer intaglio print, 16” x 20”. 


What is your characteristic photogravure style or subject matter (e.g. 
content in general)? Do you strive for perfect prints or do you embrace 
process defects and chance in your practice? I am not a perfectionist, 
and enjoy the process because of the way it changes the original 


photograph. When I use the process, photos often become softer, 
and take on a more atmospheric quality. I also use this process 
when I want to print an image in a color other than black. By 
printing an image in blue, for example, it takes on associations 
with water, or ink, or melancholy, or any number of additional 
references that the color blue may have for people. 

Do you have any tips for jump-starting or initiating your creative 
process? Take it as it comes! Free association. 

What do you do when you are in a creative slump? Keep working. I 
would much rather make work than think about it or write about 
it, so when I need inspiration or ideas, I just work on something, 
and that usually leads to more specific ideas. 


Artist Statement 


The artwork submitted here is part of a series that deals with 
connections to the past, and specifically with my relationship to 
my paternal ancestors who immigrated to Kansas in 1880. In these 
photographs and monoprints, sites along the Vistula River Delta 
where they had lived for hundreds of years in what is now Poland, 
and images of the Kansas landscape where they settled and where I 
grew up, come together to create a dialogue between times, 
textures, and memories. 


Figure 9.56 Gdansk © Gesine Janzen 2016, photopolymer intaglio 
print, 11%” x 32%”. 


I consider myself primarily a printmaker, and I use a variety of 
techniques to express an idea. In a recent exhibition, Memory 
Matters, polymer photogravure prints line the wall as the viewer 
enters the room. Other walls are cover in mixed media work and 
monoprints that include polymer photogravure. 


Biography 


Gesine Janzen is Associate Professor of Art and Head of 


Printmaking at Montana State University in Bozeman. Previously, 
she was a lecturer at the University of Missouri in Kansas City and 
the Kansas City Art Institute, and worked as assistant printer at the 
Lawrence Lithography Workshop. Janzen’s artwork has been 
shown in numerous exhibitions across America, including a recent 
solo show at the Missoula Art Museum and group shows in NYC 
and LA. Additionally, she has published her artwork in many 
professional publications and been a visiting artist and workshop 
presenter in Berlin and Poland. Janzen’s artwork is included in 
numerous corporate and public collections, such as the Hallmark 
Collection in Kansas City and the Artist/Printmaker Research 
Collection at the Museum of Texas Tech University. She is 
currently working on an artist’s book of woodblocks while on 
sabbatical from Montana state. 


Figure 9.57 On being young — Thirteen © Gerda Lelieveld 2018. I 
am fascinated by the transition from child to girl and woman. 
These portraits are part of a larger series. In these images: a child 
of 9, one of 11 to a girl of 13 with all the promise of beauty. Zinc 
plates 8 x 10 inch laminated with ImageOn. Paper 11” x 14” 
Hahnemiihle etching paper, black Charbonnel ink, mixed with 
some Akua ink Van Dyke brown. 


Process and Creative Practice 


Making Transparencies 


From analogue and digital images, I make transparencies, I use 
Photoshop. Unlike other contact-printing processes, a positive is 
necessary to make an image on a plate. Because it’s not easy to buy 
the ‘good’ stuff like Pictorico or Permajet transparencies in the 
Netherlands, I use the very cheap office transparency. They work 
fine for me. In Photoshop I improve the image where necessary. 
When the image is to my liking I use a two-step method to lower 
the contrast. First I open up the shadows and lower the highlight. 
That gives me in both areas more details. Then before I send the 
image to the printer I lower the output with 20-23%. These steps 
give me a low contrast transparency, necessary for this printing 
process. 


Laminating the Plate 


I use zinc plates. I clean them very well with calcium carbonate. It 
degreases the plate and that’s necessary to hold the polymer film. 
After the cleaned plate has dried I laminate a piece of ImagOn HD 
on the plate. The piece is a little bit bigger than the plate. First I 
have to remove a thin layer of mylar from the inner side of the 
ImagOn. I laminate wet, that means I spray the plate, lay down the 
piece of ImagOn and spray the top of the ImagOn with water. With 
a squeegee I remove the water and laminate the ImagOn on the 
plate. After that I trim the sides, set the plate aside for a night in a 
dark room and let it further dry. 


My Biggest Stumbling Block 


My UV unit is an old sunbed. It works great but one must use a 
vacuum frame. This piece of equipment ... and better said the lack 
of it, costs me a lot of hours, paper, ink, energy, and not the least 
part money/ImagOn. When I started photopolymer I could not 
imagine that a vacuum frame was necessary. At that time I had 
done a lot of alternative contact-printing processes and I used the 
UV for all processes with success and without a vacuum frame. It 
took me eight months of my spare time to figure out that the frame 
was absolutely necessary. When I was convinced that I must have 
one I made it myself. I used information that I found on the 
internet, especially the very helpful information in Non Toxic 
Intaglio by Henrik Boegh. He gives a step-by-step explanation how 
one can make an easy frame with a simple pump. A friend gave me 
an old refrigerator pump and with some plastic pipe I got it going. 
I was thrilled and it was a great improvement! Now I can make 
much better prints. 


Exposing the Plate 


After making positives and preparatory cleaning and laminating 
comes the best part: to print an image first on the plate and after 
that on the paper of choice. Before I expose the positive 
transparency on the plate I use a Danish aquatint screen. 
Photopolymer requires an embedded grain to create tonality and 
areas of solid black. Exposing the photopolymer emulsion to an 
aquatint screen creates that grain that holds ink. I expose the 
screen on the plate on the vacuum frame for 15 seconds. 
Afterwards I remove the screen and expose the positive with the 
image on it. Most of the time for the same amount of time of the 
screen, but sometimes also a little less. After exposing, I develop in 
soda ash, 10 g per liter of water for 2 minutes. That removes the 
unhardened gelatin. I wash the plate with cold water and dry it, 
first with blotting paper and after that, when it’s a sunny day, I set 
the plate in the window for about an hour. When not sunny, I 
expose the plate for about 2 minutes under the UV lamp to harden 
the gelatin so that the plate cannot be damaged. 


Paper and Ink 


While the plate is in the sun I soak paper sheet by sheet in 20°C 
water for about 15 minutes. I blot it with an old towel and then it’s 
ready for the etching press and the inked plate. I mix my ink using 
a hotplate to warm the ink a bit and for warming up the plate. The 
ink will be soft and that makes it easier to work the ink into the 
tiny lines and holes of the plate. 

I have used a lot of Charbonnel etching ink, especially 55981. 
Recently I discovered Akua ink. I began to experiment with this 
ink. The inking is easier and it’s non-toxic. It’s much easier to clean 
this ink from all the material used in this process. I also use Akua 
together with Charbonnel. Especially the black from Charbonnel 
and the brown from Akua are nice in one mix. 

I use old credit cards to spread the ink over the plate and at the 
same time I press the ink in the lines of the image. I wipe first with 
cheesecloth and then with old telephone book paper. When the 
plate is wiped and the borders are clean I lay down the plate on 
paper and roll it through the etching press. I have a beautiful small 
Japanese press with a good big roll. 

What I love about the prints made with this photopolymer 
process is the way the image sets itself into the paper fiber. It 
becomes more or less one, paper, ink, and image. There are so 
many possibilities to discover using this process. 
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Figure 9.58 On being young — Nine © Gerda Lelieveld 2018. 


Artist Statement 


Creating images on paper, using large negatives or positives and 
historic photographic processes, including photopolymer, is such 
an interesting and joyful process. The play with water, ink, 
chemicals, and paper is fascinating. I like the unexpected aspects. 
The flaw, the contingency, the surprise. Not always of course, 
sometimes the flaw is just not on the right spot in the image. But 
that not so right flaw can lead to other ideas. Wandering through 
the landscape, in the big city of Rotterdam or seeing people in my 
studio, I enjoy the search for a good match between image and 
printing process. Some images simply ask for gum printing; others 


are fascinating when printed on paper using the polymer plates, 
and some people are their most interesting when captured with 
wet plate collodion. 


Biography 

Gerda Lelieveld is a social worker by day; for more than 30 years 
she has worked in healthcare with people with autism. In her free 
time, she is an image-maker especially interested in historic 
photographic processes. From a variety of small and large format 
cameras she makes images on film or digital for all kinds of 
contact-printing processes and for some time now also for printing 
photopolymer plates with an etching press on beautiful papers. To 
see more of her work visit 
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Figure 9.59 On being young — Eleven © Gerda Lelieveld 2018. 


Figure 9.60 Brain Stem Euphoria © Jon Lybrook 2006, Hand-inked, 
hand-printed edition of 5: plate size: 1644” x 111/3”; paper size: 
22” x 15”, printed on Hahnemuhle Copperplate bright white, 300 
gm, alpha cellulose with Charbonnel etching inks. 


Figure 9.61 Cascading Carnival © Jon Lybrook 2006, hand-inked, 
hand-printed edition of 5, plate size: 1614” x 111/3”; paper size: 
22” x 15”, printed on Hahnemuhle Copperplate bright white, 300 
gm, alpha cellulose with Charbonnel etching inks. 


Process 


Positive material used: Pictorico Premium OHP. 

What type of polymer plates do you use? Toyobo KM73/83. 

Are you using the two exposure (screen+ positive) or direct-to-plate 
approach? Double-exposure. 

What type of printer are you using for either positives or direct-to- 
plate? Epson Stylus 7800 for film positives. 

Have you dealt with any special issues with your printer that you 
have solved? Nothing special. Just set it and forget it and be sure to 
run head cleanings and empty the maintenance tank as 
recommended. 

How do you wash out your plates? I put the plate on a sheet 
magnet adhered to Plexiglas on an angle in my washout sink. I 
then pour the water a little at a time from a pitcher and scrub the 
plate very gently using a flat nylon brush sold by BoxCar press. I 
use a small, circular motion and move vertically across the plate, 
then back again until the plate has been passed over completely I 
then do the same thing moving horizontally across the plate and 
moving down in stages. I will also reverse the direction, as well as 
the axis during washout. Also, I try to add no additional pressure 
or weight to the brush when washing out plates as they are very 
fragile at this stage. 


Favorite paper for printing: Hahnemiihle copper-plate. 

Favorite ink brand: Charbonnel. 

Tips on setting up printing workspace: Folding tables and hollow 
doors on sawhorses work great for storable surface space. 

Do you have a favorite way of preparing a damp pack for your 
paper? I’ve been building wet packs and storing them directly in 
Tupperware for easy access if I have a lot of prints to do. 

Do you have any process shortcuts that makes your work easier? I 
make my work easier by not taking shortcuts and recycling 
mistakes into something useful whenever possible. 

Do you have a favorite press? How many presses have you owned? 
Takach Floor model with 10” drum. I have owned two intaglio 
presses. 

Do you mix your inks or use straight out of the can? Both. I tend to 
use Charbonnel carbon black to evaluate plate density before 
choosing a less “sooty” ink. 

How do you wipe your plates? Do you use hand-wiping? I think you 
mean what I’ve always heard referred to as palm-wiping, the 
technique of doing a final pass on the plate with the flat of the 
palm to bring out the brightest highlights. I hand-wipe the plates 
using a prepared tarlatan. I take lightly starched tarlatan and soak 
it for about 20 minutes and agitate in warm water, then wring wet, 
and hang dry. This takes some of the starch out. After they dry you 
kind of have to pull them apart by hand and rough it up by pulling 
them across a metal edge, or captain’s wheel of your press. I then 
wipe the plate in stages, using cleaner tarlatan as I go, ending with 
a tissue wipe (using the shiny side), and sometimes a final palm- 
wipe, if the piece demands it. 

How do you finish your prints? Do you use a template or do you trim 
to size after printing? Just a chop mark and signature with date, 
title, and numbering notation. I make the print at whatever size 
paper seems closest, then tear the print down to size using a tear 
bar. 

How do you like to display your prints? Is the mat and frame an 
essential component of how you like to display your work? I frame and 
float mount my photogravures for presentation mostly. Framing 
work shows the artist’s commitment to the image. 

What type of light source do you use for exposing your plates? Olec 
5000 with a polymer-specific bulb. 

Do you use the ‘traditional’ dual exposure of screen+image, or do 
you use direct-to-plate methods? Traditional. 

Do you use printing techniques such as chine-collé for you work? 
How does it fit in with your creative practice? Yes. Collé is a powerful 


technique when integrated with the right image composition. I also 
work with localized wiping, also called a la poupée with my hand- 
inked color editions. I design a print and then map out where the 
different colors go during the proofing, kind of like paint-by- 
numbers. I then carefully blend the inks on the plate using clean 
tissue paper, until smooth and even, being careful not to muddy 
the ink. I then follow the map I made to repeat the process. 

Any retouching tips? Dab a toothpick in the darkest part of your 
print to pick up ink. Use the toothpick to move the ink to areas of 
the print that need spot-retouching. 

What was the most frustrating part of learning the process for you? 
Knowing when to give up and go to sleep for a little while. 

Do you enjoy the process for itself, or is it a necessary evil to 
producing your work? I enjoy making successful prints. It doesn’t 
matter to me how I get there, so long as I get there. 

Did you have a mentor or inspirational instructor that helped you 
learn the process? If so, what did this person do that ignited your 
interest? Dozens of teachers, friends, and authors contribute to my 
inspiration and knowledge daily. I can give no one person credit 
since it has truly been anamalgamation of instruction and shared 
experiences over the past 15 years. That said, Mark Lunning at the 
Art Students’ League of Denver has provided a lot of great support 
and advice on problem-solving over the years. 

Any secrets, tips, or new methods can you share? Recently I’ve 
started to weigh my ink instead of eyeballing it for more accurate 
mixing. Also, sacrifice a good piece of printing paper to back your 
prints instead of using newsprint. It provides added pressure and 
smoothness to your continuous tones. 


Figure 9.62 Oh How They Turn © Jon Lybrook 2006, hand-inked, 
hand-printed edition of 5, plate size: 7” x 10%”; paper size: 15” x 
11”, printed on Hahnemuhle Copperplate bright white, 300 gm, 
alpha cellulose with Charbonnel etching inks. Hand-printed 
variable edition intaglio print. 


Figure 9.63 Stellar Azure © Jon Lybrook 2006, hand-inked, hand- 
printed edition of 5, plate size: 1614” x 111/3”; paper size: 22” x 
15”, printed on Hahnemuhle Copperplate bright white, 300 gm, 
alpha cellulose with Charbonnel etching inks. 


How does your process of photogravure printing differ from the 
“norm” if there was such a thing? I use a custom-made aquatint 
screen, much finer than any commercially available. This screen is 
much harder to work with and it was very difficult to get it made 
to specification accurately and consistently. It is what allows me to 
get a much greater tonal range. I can also make 23” x 39” plates 


which allows for some pretty impressively sized prints when there 
is the need! 


Creative Practice 


How long have you been using polymer photogravure printing? Fifteen 
years. 

Describe your creative practice: I like finding interestingly 
composed images that are a challenge to print, and print them the 
best they can be within the creative constraints of the medium. 

Is photogravure your process of choice? Is it an adjunct to your other 
work? How does it fit in with your work in other processes and/or 
media? I fell in love with photogravure while trying to find a way 
to render abstract, hand-painted luminograms (photographic film 
painted on with photochemistry) in a traditional medium. The 
work seen here were some of the first color prints from that series 
that I editioned, after having worked with the intaglio process for 
only about three years. In the work I explore color-coding 
conventions first documented by Leonardo da Vinci. For example, 
sfumato, or smoke, was a term attributed to da Vinci. Blue colors 
tend to suggest a form is off in the distance, as with the blue haze 
on mountains when seen at a distance. In this sense, color can 
suggest position as well as content of a form. 

What determines whether an image will become a photogravure print 
or not? Tonal range, subject matter, mood of the image and 
whether or not the image is color-centric. If it is, it might be better 
printed as an inkjet. ’'m not afraid to say that because that 
technology truly excels when rendering color photographs with 
unadulterated accuracy, which is sometimes needed. 

What is your characteristic photogravure style or subject matter (e.g. 
content in general)? Do you strive for perfect prints or do you embrace 
process defects and chance in your practice? I like to have control 
over the horizontal and the vertical whenever possible. There is no 
such thing as a necessary process defect that cannot be solved—at 
least none that I have come across. If what you are calling a 
process defect is simply characteristic of the process (such as plate 
tone), I’d find a different process if it bothered me. Photogravure is 
but one alternative process among many. 

Do you have any tips for jump-starting or initiating your creative 
process? I proof in inkjet to see if it is worth the effort of making a 
plate and printing. This either excites me when I see it printed out 
and begin working immediately to realize the proof in 
photogravure, inkjet, or I go back to the drawing board. 


What do you do when you are in a creative slump? I look at my 
credit card bills. 


Artist Statement 


These prints are from a 2007 series I did from unique luminograms 
I made on ortho/litho film using light and photochemistry. I then 
scanned the film, cleaned up the files, added some digital forms to 
the analog results, transferred the image to polymer photogravure 
plates and hand-wiped colored ink into the plate using the inkjet 
proofs I mocked up on the computer. I was working with the idea 
of using color to move things around in space as far as relative 
positions of objects in the images. 


Biography 

Jon Lybrook is an intaglio printmaker specializing in photogravure 
plates and fine editions from polymer. In addition to his own work, 
Jon also provides consulting and contract fine photogravure 
printmaking services currently from his home studio in Erie, 
Colorado, just east of Boulder. 


Matt Magruder 


Figure 9.64 Lake Street & North Wells Street, Chicago © Matt 
Magruder 2017, 8” x 8” polymer photogravure print 


Process 


Positive material used: Lexjet and Pictorico. 

What type of polymer plates do you use? Toyobo KM73. 

Are you using the two exposure (screen+ positive) or direct-to-plate 
approach? Screen + positive. 

What type of printer are you using for either positives or direct-to- 
plate? Epson P600. 

How do you wash out your plates? Trays of water and brush. 

Favorite paper for printing: Rives BFK, Johannot, Hahnemiihle. 

Favorite ink brand: Charbonnel. 

Tips on setting up printing workspace: Imagine the max table size 
that would accommodate everything you need to work and then 
double it. 

Do you have a favorite way of preparing a damp pack for your 
paper? When using Rives BFK or Johannot, dipping alternating 
sheets in a tray of water then wrapping in plastic a few days prior 
to printing. 


Do you have a favorite press? How many presses have you owned? 
Conrad, mainly because that’s what I have the most experience on. 

Do you mix your inks or use straight out of the can? Actually prefer 
a tube. 

How do you wipe your plates? Do you use hand-wiping? Hand- 
wiping to finish, nothing else really gives the control. (There’s a 
joke in there.) 

How do you finish your prints? Do you use a template or do you trim 
to size after printing? Acetate film template seems to work well to 
trim down the finished print for a portfolio or bookbinding. 

How do you like to display your prints? Is the mat and frame an 
essential component of how you like to display your work? Love the 
finished display of matting and framing, but honestly my favorite 
is a portfolio or book bound. Giving people a chance to physically 
hold and see a print is always my preference. 
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Figure 9.65 Pittsfield Building, Chicago © Matt Magruder 2017, 8” 
x 8” polymer photogravure print. 


What type of light source do you use for exposing your plates? 
NuArc 26-1K and/or homemade BLB UV box. 


Do you use the ‘traditional’ dual exposure of screen+image, or do 
you use direct-to-plate methods? Screen + image. 

Do you use printing techniques such as chine-collé for you work? 
How does it fit in with your creative practice? I’ve explored and really 
enjoyed chine-collé and particularly enjoyed it when printing with 
blue inks. 

Any retouching tips? Magic Rub eraser will clean stray ink from 
the plate mark. 

What was the most frustrating part of learning the process for you? 
Calibrating when you buy a new batch of polymer plates. 


Figure 9.66 Wells Street Bridge, Chicago © Matt Magruder 2017, 8” 
x 8” polymer photogravure print. 


Figure 9.67 Almudena Cathedral Madrid, Spain © Matt Magruder 
2014, 8” x 8” polymer photogravure print. 


Do you enjoy the process for itself, or is it a necessary evil to 
producing your work? Love it. Possibly scratching a masochistic 
itch. 

Did you have a mentor or inspirational instructor that helped you 
learn the process? If so, what did this person do that ignited your 
interest? The author of this book [Clay Harmon], a mentor, 
instructor, and friend. He gave me a taste of photogravure and 
then unabashedly stoked the addiction. 


Creative Practice 


How long have you been using polymer photogravure printing? Three 
years. 

Is photogravure your process of choice? Is it an adjunct to your other 
work? How does it fit in with your work in other processes and/or 
media? It’s a recent addition to the photographic toolbox that 
includes, wet plate collodion, pt/pd (and gumover), and various 
other alt processes. 


What is your characteristic photogravure style or subject matter (e.g. 
content in general)? Do you strive for perfect prints or do you embrace 
process defects and chance in your practice? I really love the 
sharpness and detail available when a good plate is made and 
printed. This combines so beautifully with architecture (when done 
successfully). So ’m often chasing this carrot that often seems just 
out of reach. 

What do you do when you are in a creative slump? Get out and just 
create some images with no series focus or often [ll try and 
exercise a different creative muscle: woodworking, painting, or 
other printmaking. 


Artist Statement 


Over the last few years I’ve been traveling to various places both 
near and far photographing different cities. My main “small” travel 
camera is a medium format Hasselblad 500CM camera and a few 
lenses that creates 21/4” square images. This has naturally evolved 
into an ever-expanding body of work that I’ve spent more and 
more time exploring. The series includes Boston, Chicago, Paris, 
Madrid, Lisbon, and hopefully many more. This series has been 
brewing for a few years and exploring photogravure has synced 
well creatively as a means to print this series. Physicality has 
always been an integral part of my creative endeavors. I never 
really seem to connect with a process unless I get to work with my 
hands so photogravure and printmaking in general have deeply 
resonated. 


Biography 

Matthew Magruder works as a psychotherapist, magazine art 
director, and artist in Austin, Texas. He studied architecture in 
undergrad and has a master’s degree in counseling. He works in a 
handful of creative avenues with a main focus in wet plate 
collodion (tintype) photography as well as a handful of other 
alternative photographic processes including polymer 
photogravure and platinum/palladium. 


Barbara Maloney 


Process 


I have been “all over the place” in terms of equipment and 
materials used. My earliest work was done with a Konica Minolta 


QMS laser printer and Apollo film. That printer was capable of 
doing a “diffusion dither” when it printed, so I was able to create a 
curve that allowed me to expose just the positive without the 
screen, and to get good rich blacks in the prints. The printer that I 
am using now is a brand new Epson SureColor P800, and the film 
is Pictorico Premium OHP transparency film. I am currently using 
solarplates. I do use the two exposure method, after having learned 
how to do it in a workshop with Clay Harmon at Penland School of 
Crafts. My light source is essentially a box with a contact frame in 
the bottom and UV fluorescent tubes exposing the plate from the 
top. I know that fluorescent tubes are supposed to be problematic 
with dual exposures, but I tend to make very small prints, and the 
light source works like a charm for me. 

My washout procedure is fairly standard. I use room- 
temperature water and a gentle scrubbing with a brush for about 2 
minutes. I then hold the plate vertically to allow excess water to 
drip off, and use a clean chamois cloth to blot most of the moisture 
before drying the plate with a hairdryer. Post exposure is by 
sunlight or UV fluorescent tubes. 

I have experimented with a number of print-making, watercolor, 
and even handmade papers. When I initially learned intaglio in 
London, we tended to soak the papers for about an hour or so, then 
remove moisture by interleaving them in a blotter book. At my 
home studio, I blot the paper with clean white towels to remove 
the moisture. I suppose of all of the papers that I have tried, I 
return most frequently to Rives BFK. I almost always have 
Hahnemiihle etching paper and Fabriano Artistico on hand as well. 

I use oil-based inks. Favorites include inks by Graphic Chemical 
and Charbonnel. I often modify the blacks with a blue, a red, or a 
brown, cooling or warming the tones to produce images that 
resemble cyanotypes, sepias, or salt prints. Little adjustments in 
proportions can make significant changes in tonality and feeling. I 
apply and remove the excess ink with card stock, then use softened 
tarlatan in a standard rubbing motion to make sure that the ink is 
pushed into the recesses. I will finish up with a flat piece of 
newsprint or a page from the old telephone book, but in most 
instances, I like a little plate tone. I use a rag on the edges of the 
plate, making sure that they are clean. 

The press in my home studio is a 36” by 18” Conrad. It is a 
lovely machine and more than adequate for my needs. I use a 
template on the press bed under the protective Plexiglas. Usually 
my images are small, and they fit comfortably on paper trimmed to 
10” x 11%. I will sometimes produce a portfolio of work rather 


than producing an edition, but when I do work on an edition, I will 
produce no more than six prints. In finishing work for display, I 
choose a mat that complements the color of the image and paper, 
and I use a relatively simple wooden frame. 

The most difficult part of the process for me are the technical 
aspects of making a digital positive and exposing the plate. I’m 
okay as long as things are going well, but my knowledge of 
Photoshop, printer profiles, and light “units” is not very deep, it’s 
possible to get bogged down. What I love is thinking about and 
playing around with images and all of the physical and tactile 
aspects of the printmaking process itself. I love the papers, the 
smell of the ink, running the plate through the press, and looking 
at the final print just after it has been made. 

I have been blessed with three inspirational instructors. In early 
days, at Kingsway College, I took a class in photo intaglio with 
John Roberts, who encouraged me to think more like a print- 
maker, and less like a photographer. At Montgomery College, 
several years later, John Carr gave me lots of encouragement and 
technical support as I transitioned my printmaking from working 
with zinc plates to polymer plates. And Clay Harmon gave an 
excellent shot-in-the-arm workshop at Penland School of Crafts. 


Figure 9.68 On the Canal Venice © Barbara Maloney 2012, 
polymer photogravure print. 
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Figure 9.69 Along the Danube © Barbara Malo 
photogravure print. 


ney 2012, polymer 


Figure 9.70 Antique Watches Prague © Barbara Maloney 2012, 
polymer photogravure print. 


Figure 9.71 Kitchen Wanxian © Barbara Maloney 2012, polymer 
photogravure print. 


I have one tip to share that I learned several years ago. When 
working with chine-collé, you can use an acid-free glue stick rather 
than wheat paste to form the bond between papers. No muss, no 
fuss, extremely easy, and it works! 


Creative Practice 


I have been working with polymer photogravure for almost 15 
years, but prior to using these materials, ’'d been doing some 
photo-etching with pre-sensitized Kodak zinc plates. These 
required an aquatint made of rosin and processing with some 
heavy duty, quite nasty chemicals. I appreciate the relative safety 
and ease of using the polymer plates, and I love their tonal 
qualities, but I do miss the greater ability to rework the old zinc 
plates by using additional hard grounds and re-etching in an acid 
bath. 

I rarely take photographs with a final print in mind. My 
photography is almost always a process of discovery, but like most 
photographers, I find myself drawn to certain areas or subjects that 
resonate and give me joy. I often photograph during walks or hikes 
or when traveling, and I have ongoing projects of shooting mirrors 
and windows (in a pun-like remembrance of John Szarkowski) and 
sculpture gardens (which I define very broadly). Some of those 
images will be used to make prints, either temperaprint or polymer 
photogravure as an interpretation or continuation of what I might 


have felt while taking the photograph. This is, undoubtedly, where 
the fun begins. I love both of these processes, as they each offer so 
much potential for expression. The decision to make a 
photogravure with a particular image is more intuitive than 
intellectual, but I often choose to work with images that are 
somewhat graphic and that will look well printed as monochromes. 

Having practiced and taught silver-gelatin photography for so 
many years, I have a strong aesthetic appreciation of full-range, 
full-scale prints that “sing.” I’m always looking to make a beautiful 
print in my alternative work, but I’m learning, also, to experiment 
a little and embrace the imperfections that are inherent in the 
process. I’m happier with my work sometimes when the results are 
less photographic and more imaginative. 

I never have trouble grabbing my camera and making 
photographs along the way of life. But, the printmaking part 
requires a large time (and energy) commitment in terms of setting 
up, working, and cleaning up. Sometimes, technical difficulties 
intervene as well. I find that if a nagging amount of time has 
passed since my last printmaking session, it can be very helpful to 
take a workshop or a class. The camaraderie, new ideas, and 
enthusiasm are generally enough to move me over the threshold 
and into productivity again. It is good to have a “beginner’s mind,” 
and to enjoy the process, rather than stressing over the results. 


Artist Statement 


My work is all photographically based, but none of the images 
could be termed “straight” photography. The negative or digital 
file is the starting place for what my eye has seen and what my 
heart has felt in the taking of the image, and the printmaking 
process that follows is an attempt to complete my vision. My 
primary processes are temperaprint and polymer photogravure. 
From the production of the enlarged negative or positive, to 
selection of color, hand coating of emulsions, exposure, 
development, inking, and selection of papers, there is space for 
expression and manipulation. Results can be unpredictable, 
pleasant, soulful, even; but like life itself, not totally controllable. 
Working with alternative processes takes the joy of photography 
into an almost magical realm of creativity. It is the place where 
light, paint, ink, the human heart, and the human hand all merge 
together. 


Biography 


Barbara Maloney is a photographer and print-maker living in 
Howard County, Maryland. Working primarily with alternative 
photographic processes, she has been an exhibiting artist for over 
30 years. She studied photography and printmaking at 
Montgomery College (Maryland) and Kingsway College in London. 
Additionally, she has taken workshops in alternative photography 
with Alida Fish, Clay Harmon, Terry King, Mike Ware, and Peter 
Fredrick. Her alternative photographic work has been seen in 
numerous juried exhibits in the United States and in the United 
Kingdom. In the UK, she has had solo exhibitions at Burgh House 
in London, the River and Rowing Museum in Henley, and the 
Riverside Gallery in Richmond on Thames. Her work is included in 
many private collections, both in the United States and abroad. She 
has taught traditional photography at Montgomery and Howard 
Community Colleges and has presented workshops in alternative 
photography at Photoworks in Glen Echo, near Washington, DC. 


Constanza Isaza Martinez 


Process 


Positive material used: Agfa copyjet or Pictorico Ultra Premium. 

What type of polymer plates do you use? Toyobo KM73. 

Are you using the two exposure (screen+ positive) or direct-to-plate 
approach? Screen + positive. 

What type of printer are you using for either positives or direct-to- 
plate? Epson R3000 and 3800. 

Have you dealt with any special issues with your printer that you 
have solved? I have to trim the corners of the transparency material 
when I use the R3000 so the printer head doesn’t strike them. 

How do you wash out your plates? 3 min @ 20°C. Favorite paper 
for printing: Hahnemiihle etching paper. 

Favorite ink brand: Charbonnel. 

Do you have a favorite press? How many presses have you owned? 
Three presses. My favorite is my Polymetaal. 

Do you mix your inks or use straight out of the can? I mix my inks 
to get a black I like. 

How do you like to display your prints? Is the mat and frame an 
essential component of how you like to display your work? Float 
mounted in a tray frame to show paper edges, without glass if 
possible. 

What type of light source do you use for exposing your plates? 
Fluorescent UV tubes. 


Do you use the ‘traditional’ dual exposure of screen+image, or do 
you use direct-to-plate methods? Screen + positive. 

What was the most frustrating part of learning the process for you? 
Calibrating the adjustment curve to get accurate positives! 

Do you enjoy the process for itself, or is it a necessary evil to 
producing your work? I really enjoy the process of making the 
prints; the plates I enjoy making a bit less! 

Did you have a mentor or inspirational instructor that helped you 
learn the process? If so, what did this person do that ignited your 
interest? Peter Moseley has been my mentor, not only in 
photogravure but in many other processes. He has been such a 
wonderful friend and mentor and a real inspiration; I feel lucky to 
be able to work alongside him. 


Artist Statement 


The Evolution series depicts a collection of seashells in an advanced 
state of decay and calcification. The images recall the conventions 
of early modern northern European still-life painting through their 
emphasis on lighting, texture, and minute detail. Like historical 
vanitas paintings, the photographs are nature morte allegories 
relating to the fragility and transience of the physical world; but 
the title and the images themselves suggest an ongoing cycle of 
decay and rebirth, and thereby the possibility of transcendence. 

The process of making a photogravure print from ink made of 
burnt bone and other organic matter echoes the shells’ 
metamorphosis, while the images themselves arrest the shells’ 
decay, depicting a fleeting moment in their constantly changing 
physical state. 


Biography 

Constanza Isaza Martinez is a visual artist based in London, 
working primarily with photography. She studied photographic 
arts at the University of Westminster, and was awarded a first-class 
BA in 2007. In 2012, she received her MA in history of art with 
distinction from the Courtauld Institute of Art. Constanza’s practice 
is informed by the depth of her art-historical research, and 
characterized by an interest in the materiality of the print, the 
artistic possibilities of analogue and historical photographic 
processes, and the process of making as central to the meaning of 
the work. Constanza lives and works in London, where she co- 
owns Lux Darkroom, a space dedicated to teaching and researching 
analogue and historical photographic processes. She has exhibited 


widely, and regularly teaches workshops in historical processes, 
both at Lux Darkroom, and for private clients including Cambridge 
School of Art, London College of Communication, and the Institute 
of Conservators. 


Figure 9.72 Evolution XVII © Constanza Isaza Martinez 2001. 
Photopolymer Gravure print 39 x 56 cm. 


Figure 9.73 Evolution I © Constanza Isaza Martinez 2001, 
photopolymer gravure print 39 x 56 cm. 


Figure 9.74 Evolution VI © Constanza Isaza Martinez 2001, 
photopolymer gravure print 39 x 56 cm. 


Figure 9.75 Evolution XI © Constanza Isaza Martinez 2001, 
photopolymer gravure print 39 x 56 cm. 


Janet Matthews 


Figure 9.76 Connemara Churchyard © Janet Matthews 2017, 
Ireland, polymer photogravure print. 


Process 


Positive material used: I use Pictorico OHP film for making film 
positives. There are products that are less expensive, but I have 
been comfortable using Pictorico to make digital negatives for 
alternative processes. 

What type of polymer plates do you use: KM73 Intaglio plates from 
BoxcarPress. 

Are you using the two exposure (screen+ positive) or direct-to-plate 
approach? I use the two-exposure method. 

What type of printer are you using for either positives or direct-to- 
plate? Epson P800. 

Have you dealt with any special issues with your printer that you 
have solved? I have not encountered any printer issues thus far. 

Favorite paper for printing: Fabriano Hot Press. I also like 
experimenting with delicate Japanese papers. 

Favorite ink brand: Charbonnel. 

Tips on setting up printing workspace: I work in an existing 
printmaking studio with designated clean areas and areas for paper 
prep, inking, and cleanup. 

Do you have a favorite press? How many presses have you owned? I 
do not own a press. I use a Rembrandt Pelican Etching/Relief 
Combination Press (20” x 30”) which is available for me to use at 
my studio location. 


Figure 9.77 Aran Walls Series 1 © Janet Matthews 2017, Ireland, 
polymer photogravure print. 


Do you mix your inks or use straight out of the can? Currently I am 
using Charbonnel soft black without mixing, but am also interested 
in mixing inks. 

How do you wipe your plates? Do you use hand-wiping? I hand- 
wipe my plates, using tarlatan first and then finishing with Akua 
wiping fabric. 

How do you finish your prints? Do you use a template or do you trim 
to size after printing? I use a template on the press bed to align the 
plate with the paper, which has already been trimmed to size. 

How do you like to display your prints? Is the mat and frame an 
essential component of how you like to display your work? I like prints 
displayed in a simple frame with the classic white mat. I am also 
experimenting with using handmade-book structures as a method 
of presentation. 

What type of light source do you use for exposing your plates? 
NuArc exposure unit. 

Do you use the ‘traditional’ dual exposure of screen+ image, or do 
you use direct-to-plate methods? I use the two-exposure method. 

Do you use printing techniques such as chine-collé for you work? 
How does it fit in with your creative practice? I have not yet worked 
with chine-collé, but want to try it in the future. 


Figure 9.78 Aran Walls Series 2 © Janet Matthews 2017, Ireland, 
polymer photogravure print 


What was the most frustrating part of learning the process for you? 
The calibration of exposure and contrast adjustment for making 
the plate has been the most difficult aspect of learning polymer 
photogravure for me. Wiping the plate is also a bit frustrating as it 
is a skill that requires a lot of practice in order to do it well. 

Do you enjoy the process for itself, or is it a necessary evil to 
producing your work? I am a process-oriented artist, and I really 
enjoy the entire process of printing—paper preparation, inking, 
wiping, operating the press. However, making the plate is far less 
enjoyable for me. 

Did you have a mentor or inspirational instructor that helped you 
learn the process? If so, what did this person do that ignited your 
interest? Clay Harmon introduced me to the process in a workshop. 
His patient teaching style, obvious enthusiasm for sharing the 
process, and encouragement of individual approaches inspired me. 

How does your process of photogravure printing differ from the 
“norm” if there was such a thing? I am currently using the process as 
learned in the workshops I have taken. I’m sure that the longer I 
work with photogravure the more likely I am to develop my own 
tweaks to the process as I have done with other alternative 
processes. 


Creative Practice 


How long have you been using polymer photogravure printing? I am a 
relative newcomer to this process. I took my first workshop in 
polymer photogravure about a year and a half ago, and began 
working with it myself about six months later, once I had access to 
an etching press. 


Figure 9.79 Vignette © Janet Matthews 2017, polymer 
photogravure print. 


Describe your creative practice. I post-process my digital or 
scanned film image with Photoshop, primarily adjusting the 
tonality. If I decide to print it as a polymer photogravure, I then 
print a film positive, with the contrast adjustments needed for the 
process. 

The photogravure process has become an image-making option 
that fits nicely into my way of working. Most of my photography is 


monochrome, which lends itself to photogravure. I love the rich 
contrast and sense of surface inherent in the process. Photogravure 
prints often have a look similar to a velvety, charcoal drawing, 
which reminds me of my earlier artwork using drawing media. I 
have worked with other alternative photo processes, primarily gum 
bichromate, in which the interaction of the image with its 
substrate (paper) is an important factor as well. 

What determines whether an image will become a photogravure print 
or not? Images that have a strong sense of shadow and contrast 
seem to work well as photogravures. I have been creating darker 
images recently, which seem to be enhanced by this process. 

What is your characteristic photogravure style or subject matter (e.g. 
content in general)? Do you strive for perfect prints or do you embrace 
process defects and chance in your practice? A lot of my work is of 
still-life scenarios, done in the studio. Still life allows me to work 
slowly, to carefully arrange my subject, and to easily change the 
composition and lighting. More recently, inspired by several trips 
to Ireland, I have begun making landscape images, in which I have 
less control over my subject. 

I have always liked seeing the hand of the artist in the artwork, 
the quality that suggests that a person was intimately involved in 
its making. Handmade prints have this quality. I do embrace 
chance in my art practice as it is part of the “dialog” between the 
artist and the artwork. 

What do you do when you are in a creative slump? Creative slumps 
are a necessary part of working in a creative field. These lulls can 
provide time for observation and for new ideas to form. It is 
sometimes difficult to contain the inner voice that tells you that 
you will never have another creative idea. When that happens, I 
try to come up with ways to continue making images in a low 
pressure manner. I will create exercises for myself, often targeting 
formal concerns or techniques. I also like to use a Holga camera 
which allows me to concentrate on the image rather than technical 
issues. Experimenting with a different medium is another way to 
generate ideas. With all of these activities I try to focus on the art 
of playing and not on outcomes. 


Artist Statement 


I am very interested in the subjects of memory and imagination 
and many of my projects address these ideas. Much of my work 
would be categorized as still life, but recently I have ventured into 
the genre of landscape as well. My approach to photography is a 


hybrid one, using both digital and analog processes. I am a 
process-oriented artist. I enjoy the “conversation” between myself 
and an image that I am working on, whether I am using handson 
methods or digital ones. 


Biography 

Fine art photographer Janet Matthews received bachelor’s degrees 
in studio art and later art education from the University of 
Maryland. Her interest in photography was rekindled 20 years ago 
when she started teaching art in high school and was assigned to 
teach Photo I as part of her course load. Her background in 
drawing and painting has influenced her approach to photography, 
as she prefers to incorporate hands-on methods into her work. 
Janet received individual artist award grants from the Maryland 
State Arts Council in 2012 and 2015. Her work is included in the 
collection of the University of Maryland Art Gallery. She is 
represented by Multiple Exposures Gallery in Alexandria, VA. 


Tim McCoy 


Figure 9.80 Etna Speaks (Aesculus Speaks) © Tim McCoy 2018, 
Taormina, Sicily. 


Process 


While I prefer my 8” xX 10” Deardorff camera and analog methods, 
due to various limitations at ancient theater sites, I used digital 


cameras to capture the photogravure images. My cameras are a 
Pentax 645z (with lenses SMC-Pentax FA 645 zoom, 45-85mm 
1:4.5; SMC Pentax-FA 645 zoom, 80-160mm, 1:4.5) and Nikon 
D800E (with lenses Nikkor AFS 24-70 mm 1:2.8 ED; Nikkor AFT 
70-200 mm, 1:2.8 ED). 

I often shoot in very high dynamic range situations that cannot 
be captured entirely in one exposure. In this situation, I may shoot 
as many as seven separate exposures from deep shadows to direct 
exposure of the sun. Of course, this requires a tripod and low wind 
conditions. When I get back to my studio, I transfer the images to 
my computer and open them in Photoshop as separate layers. I 
manually blend the layers to expand the dynamic range using the 
methods described by Tony Kuyper and Sean Bagshaw. 

Once the dynamic range is limited, the digital negatives are 
enlarged to positives for contact printing. My current workflow 
uses Quad Tone Rip profiles. This involves extensive use of patch 
charts and step wedges with il Profiler measurements. I use 
methods detailed by Richard Boutwell. The QTR profiles are used 
to print the transparency positives with Piezography Selenium K-7 
inks on my Epson 9800 printer. The transparency material is 
Pictorico Ultra Premium HP. 
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Figure 9.81 All Our Yesterdays © Tim McCoy 2018, Tyndaris, 
Sicily. 


My 420mm x 594 mm (A2) polymer plates are obtained from 
Anderson-Vreeland. I follow the method learned from Clay 
Harmon to make the exposure determinations. I sequentially 
expose the plates to the screen exposure (about 70u), then the 
positive transparency exposure (about 75u) with my NUArc 26-1Ks 
metal halide UV light source. The screen is made by Mark Nelson 
(medium aquatint screen). After the screen exposure, I cover the 
plates with talcum powder to prevent Newton rings. After the UV 
exposures, the plate is washed in water for four minutes. I highly 
recommend the washout brush from Boxcar Press. The bristle 


stiffness is just right. I wash the plate with a random motion with 
minimal down pressure. I don’t find this step to be a problem. 

After the wash, I shake the plate vigorously in a vertical 
orientation, then touch each edge to a towel. The plate is then 
placed flat on a towel and blotted with microfiber towels. This step 
is critical. Too much blotting pressure leaves marks on the plate. 
Too little leaves water spots. I use microfiber towels with minimal 
texture that will not shed onto the plate. 

After blotting, I quickly dry the plate with a hairdryer (on heat 
setting) for 8 minutes. This is followed by a UV hardening 
exposure of at least three times the image exposure. 


Figure 9.82 Where Eagles Fly © Tim McCoy 2018, Termessos, 
Turkey. 


I print on gampi-shi handmade paper obtained from Hiromi 
Paper Co. It is very thin and translucent. The wetting step is 
difficult to master at my size (image—24” x 17”, paper—33” by 
26”). The entire sheet must be uniformly dampened, but not wet. I 
lay the paper flat on a large towel and spray both sides with a 
Dahlia sprayer. Too little spray leaves splotches, too much wetting 
results in a weak print with decreased ink density. This step 
requires a final blotting on both sides using a microfiber towel and 
newsprint. 

My etching press is an antique Griffin (10” upper roller, 26” x 
54” bed) press. I like the warm tones that I achieve with a 4:1 
mixture of Charbonnel burnt sienna and universal black etching 


inks. The plate is pre-warmed on an oversized hot plate. The ink is 
applied with plastic spreaders, then wiped with tarlatan. A 
finishing hand-wipe is sometimes needed. 

The prints are dried between blotting boards with a stepwise 
increase in weight. I want a print as flat as possible with minimal 
wrinkling. 

The final prints must hang freely. Therefore, they are mounted at 
the top edge with Lineco self-adhesive tissue on smooth Bristol 
board. This tissue is almost transparent on the upper edge. No 
window mat is used, and I put a spacer or separator between the 
paper and the Plexiglas. I use 1/4” Econospace Frametek separators 
around the edge of a black wood frame. 

I find the most challenging aspect of photogravure is controlling 
the contrast and exposure of the transparency, the plate, and the 
paper positive. I want full-range images with delicately separated 
highlights, linear mid tones, and open shadows. I strive for printing 
perfection and don’t embrace imperfections as part of my process 
interpretation. 


Figure 9.83 Sacred Way © Tim McCoy 2018, Delphi, Greece. 


Artist Statement 


In my work, there is always an added dimension beyond concrete 
reality. Images and their titles do not document reality, but are 
landscapes populated by a “forest of symbols,” which are meant to 
be archetypal—presenting some archaic concern embedded in the 
human psyche. 


Tongues Turned to Stone is my portfolio of photogravure prints of 
ancient theatres. The ancient Tragic Theatre is grounded in Greek 
myths, which may be seen as a form of sacred scripture and a 
foundation of Western culture. In the view of C. G. Jung, the Greek 
myths are not just stories about the distant past, but the essence of 
the unconscious psyche. They represent universal patterns of the 
experience of mankind. There is also an historical element that 
interacts with the archetypal dimension, resulting in the classical 
Greek tragedies. 

I compose the images to emphasize the physical elements of 
ancient Greek theaters: the fan-shaped auditorium built in to a 
natural hillside, the entrances, the circular orchestra, and the skene 
where the actors could change masks without being seen. The 
tradition of masking is a fundamental element in Tragic Theatre, 
which emphasizes the psychological and philosophical importance 
of the characters (often the gods) rather than the facial expressions 
of the individual actors. 

The overriding thrust here is a nature—culture interaction. The 
theater remnants stand for history as a process of decay, neglect, 
and loss. Some of them are being devoured by nature. While I have 
largely excluded human figures, humanity is the unseen force 
(culture) that permeates these sites. I hope the viewer feels the 
palpable presence of the absent spectators as well as the spirits of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 


Biography 

Photographer, philosopher, and physician, Tim McCoy creates 
images in order to transform the “reality” seen through the camera 
lens into expressions of the oneness and wonder found in 
Buddhist/Taoist philosophy. He was inspired to become a 
dedicated photographer when he attended a workshop by 
legendary photographer, Frederick Sommer, in San Antonio, TX. 
He subsequently attended the School of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. He also has had the opportunity to learn from such 
renowned photographers as: Paul Caponigro, John Sexton, Joyce 
Tennyson, Jane Tuckerman, Marie Cosindas, Thomas Carabasi, 
Christopher James, Mark Osterman, Dick Arentz, Paul Taylor, 
Lothar Osterburg, and Clay Harmon. His work is included in the 
collections of the Museum of Fine Arts, Houston; the Museum of 
Contemporary Arts of Georgia; the Asheville Art Museum; the 
Baldwin Photographic Collection, Murfreesboro, TN; and the 
Lamar Dodd Art Center, La Grange, GA. He currently lives and 


works in Cumming, GA, with his wife of 50 years, Jan. To see more 
of his work, visit TimothyMcCoyPhoto.com 


Figure 9.84 The Swimmer © Peter Moseley 2012 (from the Dermis 
series), photopolymer gravure. 


Peter Moseley 


Process 


For photopolymer gravure work, I use Toyobo Printight KM73 
plates with an initial stochastic screen exposure (usually, but not 
exclusively, under the medium screen produced by Mark Nelson at 
Precision Digital Negatives) followed by a second exposure under 
inkjet-printed positive (usually, but not exclusively, Agfa Copyjet/ 
Selectjet through an Epson 7880 or Epson 3800). I find the Agfa 


transparencies somewhat more likely than Pictorico to prevent the 
“measles” artifacts associated with poor vacuum contact—Agfa is 
“less sticky.” I use a variety of bespoke exposure units with actinic 
fluorescent tubes, which—against all laws of optics—produce 
sharper line and point definition for me than single point sources 
such as metal halide bulbs. 

The ever-present dangers are dust above, below, or within the 
plate-transparency sandwich during exposure. Brushing plate and 
transparency with talc acts as a prophylactic against spots and 
measles, as does frequent use of an earthed anti-static brush. 

After exposure, my plates are left in water at 20°C for 1 minute 
and then gently “scrubbed” with a large soft brush for 2 minutes. 
They are briefly rinsed in distilled water, carefully wiped with 
paper towels, dried with a hairdryer, and then heated to 50°C for 
10 minutes in a print dryer before being re-exposed under UV for 5 
minutes. 

Printing: I have no particular favorite papers or manufactured 
inks—it depends entirely on the image subject and my choice of 
treatment. I ink-up on a plate warmer and use tarlatan and hand- 
wiping. I use a large-bed Polymetaal press in my workshop and 
small tabletop Polymetaal presses which I take to external venues 
where I am teaching. For my ‘large’ (i.e. A2) plates, I print on full- 
size paper sheets which have been briefly immersed and stacked 
overnight under polythene. Retouching, if necessary, is done with 
watercolor paints, unwanted ink is gently removed under water 
with stiff brush. Much can be done on the print, before it has 
dried, with cotton buds rolled gently to and fro across faults of 
tonality or artifact. 

I’ve learned a great deal about gravure printing from Paul Taylor 
of Renaissance Press and about the calibration and production of 
inkjet transparencies from Mark Nelson, Precision Digital 
Negatives. 


Creative Practice 


The interest that art historians and others have in materiality 
has no inner logic that prevents it from paying closer and closer 
attention to a picture’s materiality ... The fact that historians 
and others do not do so demonstrates, I think, a fear of 
materiality. The ‘purely’ or ‘merely’ physical or material is 
conceived as a domain that is somehow outside of historical 
interpretation, or even outside of rational and critical attention. 


James Elkins! 


It is common to ‘look through’ photographs to the scenes they 
present, all too often paying little heed to the images as material 
objects. As a contemporary physical object, the photographic print 
or screen display generally is treated as subordinate to the 
information it carries. In consequence, the photograph itself—the 
actual thing being examined—is frequently omitted from the 
analysis. Historically, this wasn’t the case for printmaker 
practitioners. Nineteenth-century archives are preoccupied with 
accounts and recommendations about the photographic definition, 
tone, gradation, color, and longevity of the hundreds of emerging 
techniques and processes. But following the introduction of the 
halftone dot process, the industrialization of image reproduction 
required standardization of product and secured the commercial 
definition and popular acceptance of the physical qualities and 
presentation expected of photographic prints. This ‘colonization’ of 
taste continues today with regard, for example, to the 
(over)saturation and resolution of digital imagery. 

Techniques and technologies developed between the 1840s and 
1880s were primarily craft-based. They provided photographers 
with extensive opportunities for authorial manipulation of the 
material image. A wide range of processes was available, each 
imprinting a unique signature on its paper or glass substrate. In 
consequence, photographic prints exhibited a variety of physicality 
and character that is less evident with contemporary industrial 
productions. These early processes produced prints with tonal 
ranges and monochromatic palettes that differ quite markedly from 
current silver-gelatin and commercial techniques. They 
traditionally utilized substrates offering a wider variety of surface 
texture and optical brightness than is commonly and commercially 
employed today for digital output. The mode and attributes of each 
type of production were evident in the materiality of the surface, 
which gave, as it were, a distinctive ‘visual voice’ or ‘syntax’ to the 
print-artifact, coloring—both literally and metaphorically—the 
readings and presence of the object. Early photographic contact- 
printing processes can exhibit an aesthetic and they offer markedly 
different opportunities for interpretive reading. Each process 
characteristically facilitates or inhibits authorial possibilities for 
surface texture and relief, image density, tonal range, color, and 
brightness; they have, in short, their specific feel and presence 
when performed as works on paper. The performance of the print 
has particular saliency here. Its cultural potentialities rest on the 


twin significations of process and material: how the technologies 
are read for production and cultural values, and how the 
materialities of the print modulate, perhaps extend, meaning. In 
both regards, early processes contact-prints privilege the discursive 
over the evidential, eliding the particular into the general, 
loosening the ties of indexicality. 


Figure 9.85 Robert © Peter Moseley 2016 (from the Dermis series), 
photopolymer gravure. 


Figure 9.86 Hilary © Peter Moseley 2016 (from the Dermis series), 
photopolymer gravure. 


Figure 9.87 Martin © Peter Moseley 2014 (from the Dermis series), 
photopolymer gravure. 


It is the expressiveness and effect of this photographic syntax 
which attracts me to the early processes. In contrast to digital 
reproduction, I find within the practice of photogravure, in 
particular, opportunities to explore the material contribution of the 
process to the aesthetic possibilities of photographic printmaking. 
The modulation of meaning secured by the physical attributes of 
the print-as-object—the haptic of surface and material—excites me 
in the art and craft of picture making. Each mode and manner of 
execution of the ‘performance’ of the photograph stamps a 
particular and recognizable quality and character upon its output. I 
am attracted to the expressive potential of these early 
photographic techniques, to their exceptional ‘volume, opacity, 
tactility, and physical presence in the world.’2 The ‘skin of the 
print’ is some ways echoes the ‘skin of the world.’ 

I’ve been making (performing) copperplate and polymer plate 
photogravures for 15 years or more. Above all other contact- 
printing processes, photogravure offers, for me, unrivalled 
opportunities to engage physically with the production of the 


plate, the preparation of the paper, with art and craft of inking and 
wiping, and with the articulation of the physical presence of my 
sitters. 


Artist Statement 


Portraiture has a very rich theoretical and cultural hinterland. I 
site my exploration of photogravure, and the haptic of its prints, 
within the context of portrayals of the skin, the body, and the 
person. I wish to make the physicality of people more accessible, 
their variety more curious, their experience more evident, their 
skin and bodies sources of phenomenological enquiry and sensuous 
interest. I aim, through the imprinted imago of presence, to 
provide the opportunity to gaze—objectively, voyeuristically, 
elegiacally, wonderingly, or pityingly. I try to make my works 
disclosive as well as evidential, testament as well as testimony. In 
my practice I seek to avoid objectified representation. I try to 
incorporate and foreground the agency and self-awareness of my 
sitters, acknowledging their participation in the construction of 
their images, and to offer space for the emergence of the viewers’ 
narrative and engagement. 


Biography 

Dr. Peter Moseley practices photographic printing processes of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, including copperplate 
and photopolymer gravure, specializing in photogravure 
portraiture. Following retirement from a career in educational 
management, his interest in photography was extended by a MA in 
printmaking. He recently completed a PhD project at the Centre for 
Fine Print Research at the University of the West of England, 
investigating aspects of the texturality and tonality of early 
printing processes and the contributions these make to audience 
“readings” of the prints. He has had work selected for exhibition at 
the National Portrait Gallery, the Royal West of England Academy, 
and the Royal Society of Printmakers Painters, and three solo 
shows of portraiture—Take Five, Volte-Face, and Dermis. 


Figure 9.88 Lady In The Window © Mark Nelson 2018, Graphic 
chemical ink bone black and thalo blue. 


Process 


Positive material used: Pictorico TPF 100 for polymer. 
What type of polymer plates do you use? Toyobo Print Tight KM73 
plates from Anderson Vreeland. 


Are you using the two exposure (screen+ positive) or direct-to-plate 
approach? I use the two exposure method with aquatint screens I 
developed. 

What type of printer are you using for either positives or direct-to- 
plate? I use an Epson 7890 with original Epson inkset. 

Have you dealt with any special issues with your printer that you 
have solved? No problems with the printer. 

How do you wash out your plates? I wash out plates with the 
Boxcar Brush. 

Favorite paper for printing: Right now my favorite paper is 
Somerset Satin. 

Favorite paper for printing: My favorite ink is Graphic Chemical 
Ink purchased in the caulking tubes. These keep very well with 
hardly any waste if you use Caulk Savers to seal the tip. 

Tips on setting up printing workspace: Have plenty of counter space 
and screens for drying prints. 

Do you have a favorite way of preparing a damp pack for your 
paper? I soak the paper and then drain by setting the tray at an 
angle for a half hour. Then I put the tray with paper inside a 
garbage bag overnight. The paper is perfect the next day. 

How many presses do you own? I own two presses. The American 
French Tool is my favorite. I use a Conrad Press for my workshops. 
They are both made by Conrad Engineering in Michigan. 

Do you mix your inks or use straight out of the can? I mix my inks. 
I like to get the right color and consistency. 

How do you wipe your plates? Do you use hand-wiping? I wipe with 
a softer tarlatan first, then follow with either phone book sheets or 
tissue paper final wipe. I cut the spine off of phonebooks with a 
band saw to make getting sheets easier. 

How do you finish your prints? Do you use a template or do you trim 
to size after printing? I tear my sheets of paper to 16” xX 20” most of 
the time before soaking. If I need to tear down further from 16” x 
22”, I do that right before printing while paper is damp and I can 
get sort of a deckled edge. 

How do you like to display your prints? Is the mat and frame an 
essential component of how you like to display your work? I like a 
good mat the same color as the paper and at least 5” wide on all 
sides. I like a simple but elegant wood frame. Some have sort of a 
floral pattern on them and look like silver with a patina. 

What type of light source do you use for exposing your plates? I use 
a NUARC Plate Burner to expose plates. 

Do you use the ‘traditional’ dual exposure of screen+image, or do 
you use direct-to-plate methods? Yes, I use a double exposure method 


with a screen I developed and sell. I feel this method gives the best 
results with an extremely long tonal range, printing 27-29 steps on 
a 31-step tablet. 

Do you use printing techniques such as chine-collé for you work? 
How does it fit in with your creative practice? I do fairly straight 
prints with a nice clean plate mark. 

Any retouching tips? I don’t have to do much retouching. I keep 
everything very clean when I make the plate and print. I use the 
ink to retouch with a small brush or toothpick. 

What was the most frustrating part of learning the process for you? 
The most frustrating part of learning was figuring out all the issues 
that cause “measles” on the plate. 

Do you enjoy the process for itself, or is it a necessary evil to 
producing your work? I really love the process. I like the physical 
aspect of making a handmade print. You really get into it. 

Did you have a mentor or inspirational instructor that helped you 
learn the process? If so, what did this person do that ignited your 
interest? I am totally self-taught on the platemaking side, but Paul 
Taylor gave me a lot of tips on inking, wiping, and pulling prints. 
He was doing copperplate gravure at the time and I was helping 
him with digital positives so it was a nice trade. 


Figure 9.89 The Morning Dew © Mark Nelson 2018, Graphic 
Chemical Ink Process Blue and Magenta Somerset satin. 


Figure 9.90 Spanish Dancer © Mark Nelson 2018, graphic chemical 
ink bone black and thalo blue Somerset satin. 


Figure 9.91 The Bath © Mark Nelson 2018, graphic chemical ink, 
Indian red ink, Rives BFK tan paper. 


How does your process of photogravure printing differ from the 
“norm” if there was such a thing? I think in the perfection of the 
print. I am able to get an incredibly long scale with my plates that 
rivals platinum/palladium. This gives beautiful smoothness. It also 
lets me do very, very light tones well with no measles. I think I 
tend to use more color inks than a lot of people do, rather than just 
black-and-white prints. 


Creative Practice 


How long have you been using polymer photogravure printing? I have 
been using the photopolymer gravure process for 11 years. 

Describe your creative practice: My creative practice or use of this 
process is usually determined by the subject matter. For example, 
photos I took on the city streets in Italy seemed perfect to me for 
this process. 

Is photogravure your process of choice? Is it an adjunct to your other 
work? How does it fit in with your work in other processes and/or 
media? I work with both photopolymer gravure and platinum 
palladium. I see the latter as more tonal and the former as more 
textural with the added plus of the ability to do color. 

What determines whether an image will become a photogravure print 
or not? I usually print with photopolymer gravure when the image 
seems more textural and/or I envision it in color. 

What is your characteristic photogravure style or subject matter (e.g. 
content in general)? Nudes, architecture, whatever feels right. 

Do you have any tips for jump-starting or initiating your creative 
process? Take a workshop! You will save a lot of time and money! 

What do you do when you are in a creative slump? Go to the 
shooting range. 


Artist Statement 


The prints in this selection are fairly representative of my work in 
photopolymer gravure. I put a lot of effort and love into my 
printmaking. I found photopolymer gravure, a fairly complex 
process, to be both challenging and seductive. I was hooked after 
pulling my first print. This is a very physical process and it leaves 
one with a truly satisfied feeling of having made something by 
hand. I like making things by hand as is demonstrated by the 
extensive amount of woodworking and metal working tools in my 
basement! I am also attracted to this process because it allows me 
to use color to express my images. Often I will think of a particular 
image and think of a specific color and mood that I want to use. 
Mixing the inks is great fun. The ability to do color adds a whole 
new dimension to my tonal work in platinum/palladium. 


Biography 

Mark Nelson is a photographer and printmaker living in Elgin, 
Illinois. He is also the developer of the Precision Digital Negatives 
System for making digital negatives and author of Precision Digital 


Negatives for Silver and Other Alternative Photographic Processes. 
Mark prints in both platinum/palladium and photopolymer 
gravure and teaches workshops in both these processes and digital 
negatives. Images with beautiful, long, smooth tonal gradations he 
prints with platinum/ palladium. Images that are more textural, 
may require color, or images that are composites he usually prints 
with photopolymer gravure. His photopolymer gravure prints have 
a great tonal range, matching that of platinum/palladium. 

Mark divides his photography into two distinct phases, image 
making and printmaking. The photograph is taken to capture all 
the shadow and highlight detail possible. Mark has developed a 
number of special printmaking workflows that retain all the 
original tonality of the image as shot, but may shift the tones in a 
lossless manner to achieve the final print aesthetic. Mark has 
printed with photopolymer gravure for over 11 years and 
platinum/palladium for over 18 years. 


Trace Nichols 


Figure 9.92 Polymer photogravure prints from Lexicon—London 


series, © Trace Nichols 2018, four plates. 


Process 


Positive material used: When not using a direct-to-plate method, I 
have had most success using Inkpress transparency film. 

What type of polymer plates do you use? Solarplates by Dan 
Welden 

Are you using the two exposure (screen+ positive) or direct-to-plate 
approach? I have used both the screen and film positive method as 
well as the direct-to-plate method. I have also used a hybrid 
approach that combines the screen exposure with the direct-to- 
plate printing. 

What type of printer are you using for either positives or direct-to- 
plate? For these processes, I use an Epson 3800, mainly its mat- 
black ink output for the direct-to-plate as it is denser on the plate. 

Have you dealt with any special issues with your printer that you 
have solved? With any printer, the key is to find the perfect settings 
for both your image and your substrate (film or plate). Small 
factors such as the type of ink you specify (mat or photo black), 
the platen gap setting, and drying time can have a noticeable effect 
on the outcome and subsequent success of making a press-ready 
polymer plate. For the direct-to-plate method, making and using a 
plate carrier to feed through your printer’s front paper feeder will 
allow you to set minimal margins, expanding your printing area on 
the plate. 

How do you wash out your plates? My wash out process is a 
simple water bath using a soft scrub brush to gently rub the surface 
of plate, removing the ink and the unexposed polymer. The process 
takes 1 minute of wash and another to carefully dry the surface 
with newsprint, followed by a quick warm blow dry with a 
hairdryer. 

Favorite paper for printing: After testing a wide range of 
printmaking papers, emphasizing those most often used for etching 
and intaglio processes, I most prefer Magnani Incisioni for its 
smoothness and ability to capture a full tonal range of ink. It is 
acid free, has a neutral pH, is lightly sized, chlorine free, 
mouldmade in Italy, and is smooth and soft to the touch. 

Favorite ink brand: Ink is an important factor in printing 
photogravure. It needs to be the right consistency to get down into 
the grooves of the plate without losing too much of the ink in the 
wiping process. If your ink is too runny you can add a bit of 
magnesium carbonate as a thickener; likewise, if it is too thick and 


not easy to wipe, a bit of burnt plate oil can help with the 
tackiness. Because of these modifiers, a variety of etching inks can 
successfully be used in the printing process. For instance, if one 
prefers a fully non-toxic process (no chemicals or solvents) you can 
print using Akua water-based inks and clean up with simple water, 
soap, and baby oil. For a richer, more dense appearance I also like 
to use Charbonnel etching inks. And would you believe that you 
can also use baby oil to clean away these oil-based inks? It’s true. 
My studio smells lovely and my hands thank me for it. 
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Figure 9.93 Direct-to-plate polymer photogravure step wedge 
scale print, © Trace Nichols 2018. 


Tips on setting up printing workspace: Make sure you have a clean 
area to work—both for prepping your ink and for wiping your 
plates. When working with steel-backed plates (solarplates for 


example), it can be very helpful to have a board with a sheet of 
magnet adhered to it as a plate wiping surface. This holds the plate 
in place while wiping. Old telephone books are a wonderful 
resource for final buffing of plates and for easy clean-up material 
(my local post office has an unlimited supply to take ... check 
yours). 

Do you have a favorite way of preparing a damp pack for your 
paper? My print runs are generally short ones, so most times I will 
only soak enough sheets to get me through the run. I also use a 
paper that can stay in a water bath for the extended period 
necessary to complete a run. For a more efficient process I will tear 
extra sheets for future printing if I know my size parameters will 
remain consistent. If you do not have access to a large sink to do 
your paper soaking in, I find various sizes of photography trays to 
work perfectly for most jobs. 


Figure 9.94 Direct-to plate polymer photogravure test print, © 
Trace Nichols 2018. 


Do you have a favorite press? How many presses have you owned? I 
currently own and use a Conrad Machines etching press, which I 
love and handle with the utmost care. I have worked on a lot of 
different presses over the decades. What I have found is that you 
can obtain consistently good results with most presses (that are in 
level working order) after you find your desired pressure on that 
press. Sometimes this takes a bit of tweaking to repeatedly get the 
result you are after, but once you have that setting you can keep it 
as a baseline for future use on that press (write it down). 


Figure 9.95 Polymer photogravure prints from IIlusion series, © 
Trace Nichols 2018. 


Sometimes it is difficult to find access to a press if you don’t own 
one yourself. Some good places to start inquiring about press use 
are: local arts centers, community colleges, workshop studios, and 
print shops. Some facilities will allow you to use the studio/ 
equipment for a small hourly or daily fee. You might also find that 
they provide some basic materials in that cost such as rags, 
newsprint, ink knives, cleaning fluid and the like. 

Do you mix your inks or use straight out of the can? While 


photogravure can be printed in multiple colors—through 
registration of plates or selective inking/wiping—it is typically 
seen in a single ink color. The most common use is black ink 
although you will find this varies from warmer to cooler variants 
of black, even to Van Dyke Brown, a more historic representation 
of photography. This is popular with many photogravure artists 
because you can buy this color of ink premixed from several 
manufacturers. I find knowing how to mix your own ink an 
invaluable skill as you become more involved in the true 
“printmaking” aspects of the process. 


Figure 9.96 Illusion series digital photograph files, © Trace Nichols 
2018. 


How do you wipe your plates? Do you use hand-wiping? Wiping 
your plates takes a bit of practice to get the “feel” for the right 
pressure and length of time you wipe. After some practice, you will 
have a general idea of what this should be. It varies depending on 
numerous factors: the depth of the bite in your plate and amount 
of detail in the image; the consistency of your ink; the type of ink 
you are using; the dampness of your paper; the materials being 
used to wipe the plate. I generally begin with a dirty piece of 
bundled soft tarlatan to remove the surface layer of ink. I then use 
a cleaner tarlatan to remove the next level of ink, working with 
more pressure in areas without image and less pressure in areas 


that hold detail. A final light go over with a third clean tarlatan 
completes this part of the process. I finalize the wiping with a 
piece of clean newsprint and the palm of my hand, gently rubbing 
in a circular motion over the surface of the plate, and then around 
the edges with a cloth. If you want more plate tone you might skip 
one of the final wiping stages, but I generally prefer a clean print 
that only holds tonal values where my image reveals. 

How do you like to display your prints? Is the mat and frame an 
essential component of how you like to display your work? One of my 
favorite aspects of photogravure is that it reveals the hand of the 
artist within the final print. These visible characteristics of the 
print are what most appeal to me and how their exposure adds to 
the experience and interpretation of the work itself. Some of these 
qualities include the tell-tale embossed mark that the plate’s depth 
produces within the printmaking paper. It acts as its own border or 
framing device and is an element in my view that should never be 
cut away or covered with a mat ... it is the language of the tangible 
print. There is also a velvety texture that the ink imparts on the 
paper surface unlike any photograph printed by analog or digital 
methods. Along with an etching’s visual evidence, comes a further 
sensory connection through the smell of the ink and the texture of 
the paper. These experimential elements make for a truly unique 
photographic expression. 


Figure 9.97 Polymer photogravure prints from Lexicon—Anderson 
series, © Trace Nichols 2018, 25 plates printed on Magnani 
incisioni paper and chine-collé onto BFK rives paper. 


Figure 9.98 Polymer photogravure print from Lexicon—Anderson 
series, © Trace Nichols 2018, nine plates printed on Magnani 
incisioni paper—on-press view. 


What type of light source do you use for exposing your plates? While 
the sun can make for any easy source of UV exposure, I prefer to 
use a standard UV lightbox as my source. I find it offers me the 
ability to expose my plates at any time of day with a completely 
consistent result. In the long run this saves time and money—and 
very few wasted plates. 

Do you use the ‘traditional’ dual exposure of screen+ image, or do 
you use direct-to-plate methods? I spent the last decade working with 
both methods of plate creation, even a hybrid solution that 
combines pre-exposing to a screen and printing directly onto the 


plate. I spent a lot of time using all of the means to produce 
successful plates as I worked to develop my own direct-to-plate 
technique. Once I began my own focused experimentation of a 
direct-to-plate method, I found the need to complete the work 
through a more scientific approach of discovery. It was a happy 
day when I successfully perfected my recipe for this method, and 
my practice moved from “the lab” to “the artist’s canvas.” I 
continue to explore what happens when small variables are altered 
in my process, but my standard of practice today is a fully formed 
direct-to-plate process. I find this application saves me both in 
resources and time, allowing for an expanded level of creative 
exploration. 

Do you use printing techniques such as chine-collé for you work? 
How does it fit in with your creative practice? My photogravure prints 
are not always the end-point for my work. I will often employ 
other mediums alongside my prints, using the prints as the 
foundation of the work. You will find a combination of chine-collé 
elements, collage, paint, ink, and gel image transfer in my mixed- 
media pieces. As with all other images, the mediums I employ 
should be a large part of the conversation—they should contribute 
to the story or the work. 

What was the most frustrating part of learning the process for you? 1 
love the learning process of this medium. If I had to give a warning 
it would be this: be prepared to waste a lot of your resources in the 
initial stages of learning. This can be a bit daunting after reviewing 
the cost of the materials. It is my hope that references like this 
book and information from the internet can help people skip many 
of the steps that cause so much loss of materials and time. Our 
community should be willing to share its experiences to allow 
others to achieve their own successes with a bit more ease. This 
will allow for a more creative expansion of the polymer 
photogravure process and its unique form of expression. 

Do you enjoy the process for itself, or is it a necessary evil to 
producing your work? The process is incredibly rewarding. One has 
a true sense of accomplishment when the outcome is a successful 
one. I also happen to love the journey—the process of discovery 
and creation itself. Photogravure takes a very technical medium 
like photography—a medium that often produces immediate 
results—and gives it the involvement of the hand. It stretches out 
the journey of creation and allows that same immediate 
photograph to shift its appearance, exposing a new life and 
translation. 

DTP grayscale test plate with a curves adjustment applied to one 


side lowering the black output to 70%. This allows for the full 
tonal range to be captured in the print, minimizing issues with 
open bite areas. 

Did you have a mentor or inspirational instructor that helped you 
learn the process? If so, what did this person do that ignited your 
interest? This process is one I taught myself. It was my dual 
passions for the mediums of photography and printmaking that 
drove me to seek a creative form of amalgamation. Photogravure is 
the perfect translation of such a marriage. 


Creative Practice 


How long have you been using polymer photogravure printing? 10 
years 

Describe your creative practice: I always begin with a concept—a 
defined message that I want to convey. It is within this statement 
that I begin a project’s development, making sure that each 
variable I use to complete a series is the best means of representing 
and supporting its base idea. This includes any mediums I employ 
as well as my methods of production (like photogravure) and 
presentation. I generally prefer to work in series form as I find this 
a more effective delivery of complex ideas, allowing a deeper 
engagement for the viewing experience. 

Is photogravure your process of choice? Is it an adjunct to your other 
work? How does it fit in with your work in other processes and/or 
media? Photogravure is a wonderful medium to practice that 
expresses both an artist’s creativity as well as the technical 
proficiency of a difficult process to master. As with any medium, 
photogravure should support and inform the concept it is 
expressing. In such practice, the medium’s potential to play an 
integral role in how the viewer responds to an image(s) is great. 
Photogravure’s impart on our perceptual and _ intellectual 
experience of the image is significant when used effectively ... with 
intention. It is because of this that I only employ this process when 
I know exactly what its purpose is in the larger scope of the work. 

What is your characteristic photogravure style or subject matter (e.g. 
content in general)? Do you strive for perfect prints or do you embrace 
process defects and chance in your practice? When I consider the 
qualities and characteristics photogravure can impart on an image, 
the following ideas come to my mind: historic, authentic, artifact, 
document, tangible, handmade, technical, and real. With these 
embedded features, each print I produce must fulfill not only its 
conceptual objective, but also be at a high level of technical and 


visual acumen before I deem it complete. 

Do you have any tips for jump-starting or initiating your creative 
process? Whether you are having a difficult time getting going or 
consider yourself in a creative slump, the best thing you can do to 
break that “spell” is to put yourself back into the throes of work. 
You have to be in the room working at the tasks in order to move 
through the slumps and into the periods we call breaks. It only 
happens through the doing. One way this is most achievable is by 
having several works of art or projects going at the same time. By 
moving between projects, you allow your mind to be freed from 
the clogs that stop your flow or process. Work a bit on one project 
and when you feel you slow down on its development, shift your 
attention to another project. This process keeps you motivated by 
refreshing perspectives and tasks. 


Artist Statement 


I have worked on several series over the years where my use of 
polymer photogravure says as much about my concept as do my 
subjects and methods of capture. An example of this can be seen in 
both series titled Illusion and Lexicon, shown here. Illusion uses 
dioramas to challenge the idea of photography as a recording 
device of reality. By digitally capturing the subject matter of 
dioramas and producing them through the photogravure process, 
the images are revealed in a more historic and authentic context. 
The pairing of the old and the new; the real with the 
manufactured; photography with printmaking; open a new thread 
in the discourse of “what is real” in photography today. Lexicon 
endeavors to capture a series of visual symbols that represent a 
unique geographic location. Multiple symbols are brought together 
in a single print to open a conversation about how we identify and 
create visual typologies of a place. I aim to create unique lexicons 
of each location, that when positioned together, will allow one to 
compare what is exclusive to the locations versus what is shared in 
all geographies. Again, producing the prints using polymer 
photogravure lends each symbolic image a measure of authenticity 
—a record of what is genuine. 


Biography 

Trace Nichols is a visual artist and educator who has a passion for 
merging conceptual inquires and unique narratives with 
contemporary applications of mixed media, printmaking, and 
photography. With this integration, Trace strives to draw 


inspiration from the various techniques, subjects, and processes to 
help form new conversations around our current experience of 
visual art. Trace has been working in the field of art for over 25 
years. Her works have been exhibited in such institutions as the 
Royal Society of Painter-Printmakers Bank-side Gallery in London, 
Aspen Art Museum, Boca Raton Museum of Art, Brevard Art 
Museum, and the Red Brick Arts Center among others, as well as 
being housed in private collections throughout the United States. 
Trace holds an undergraduate degree in studio art, and a master’s 
in fine arts from the Academy of Art University, where she has 
been a faculty member since 2009, teaching for the graduate 
photography program. 


Josephine Sacabo 


Process 


I use Toyoba KM43 plates and I use the two exposure screen 
+ positive method. I have a large Epson printer on which I print 
my positives. I would like to give credit to two people who have 
been indispensable to my working in this way—Katherine 
Brimberry of Flatbed Press who directed the workshop that got me 
started and Mark Nelson who worked with me on making the best 
digital positives for my style of printing. For exposing the plates I 
use a NuArc UV light unit. 

I love working with all the beautiful handmade papers—mostly 
Japanese. I use the chine-collé method, printing on fine Japanese 
tissue which is then adhered to Somerset watercolor paper with 
wheat paste. For my handmade books I print directly on Japanese 
Mura Udaban scroll paper. 

The most frustrating part of the process is wiping clean the edges 
of the plate. That takes patience. I use Graphic Chemical and 
Charbonnel inks and mix them myself. I like framing my images so 
that the plate mark is visible. For my Barking at God series I 
adhered the prints onto a tin back with magnets in order to reflect 
the influence of the Mexican retablos which are religious paintings 
done on tin. 

For the color work I do I hand-paint the gravures with pastels. 

I have a gem of a press—American French Tool Press—on which 
I can print up to 24” x 36” which is large enough for my purposes. 
I love working with this process and never consider it a necessary 
evil. The time spent printing in my beautiful studio is sacred to me. 


Creative Practice 


I have been doing photogravure for about ten years and it has 
become my main form of expression except for a few portfolios I 
have created as tintypes. For years before I had worked in the 
darkroom making silver-gelatin prints. Once I started working in 
what would become my signature style I became obsessed with 
trying—and sometimes succeeding—to make my images look as if 
they were ‘in’ the paper as opposed to ‘on’ the paper. I love the 
look of 19th-century photography and felt like it worked with my 
contemporary images in a very special way—making them feel 
part of a continuum. So when I read about a photogravure 
workshop at Flat-bed Press in Austin Texas I decided to try it. From 
the minute I rolled back my first gravure I realized this was exactly 
what I had spent years trying to achieve in the darkroom and I 
never looked back! 

I am something of a perfectionist when it comes to printing and I 
don’t tend to incorporate process defects, though I am always open 
to the gifts of chance. In terms of my content I strive to make an 
image that incorporates not only what I saw but how I felt about it. 

Often in my work I simply begin working on a project moved by 
some unnamable impulse and then I’ll come across a literary text 
that nails in words what I’m sensing my way to in images. Once 
that happens I’m off and away guided by the words. An example of 
this would be my series of graffiti from New Orleans combined 
with sacred imagery from Mexico. Clarice Lispector’s phrase 
‘barking at god’ describes in three words all 50 of my images. 


Artist Statement 


I believe in art as the means of transcendence and connection. My 
images are simply what I’ve made from what I have been given. I 
hope they have done justice to their sources and that they will, for 
a moment, stay “the shadows of contentment too short-lived.” 

Sor Juana Inés De La Cruz 


Biography 

Josephine Sacabo lives and works mostly in New Orleans and 
Mexico. She is a native of Laredo, Texas, and was educated at Bard 
College, New York. Previous to coming to New Orleans, she lived 
and worked extensively in France and England and her earlier 
work was in the photojournalistic tradition. She now works in a 
very subjective, introspective style often inspired by literature and 


Latin American culture. 


Figure 9.99 Chaos never died © Josephine Sacabo 2018. 


Figure 9.100 For sale sign © Josephine Sacabo 2018. 
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Figure 9.101 I am an object loved © Josephine Sacabo 2018. 


Figure 9.102 Lux perpetua © Josephine Sacabo 2018. 


Figure 9.103 Music © Josephine Sacabo 2018. 


Figure 9.104 Nymph © Josephine Sacabo 2018. 


Figure 9.105 Triste Noctémbula © Josephine Sacabo 2018. 


Figure 9.106 Woman looking at the moon © Josephine Sacabo 
2018. 


Jennifer Shaw 


Figure 9.107 Flood State 3 © Jennifer Shaw 2018. 


Process 


What type of polymer plates do you use? Toyobo KM43 and KM73. 

Are you using the two exposure (screen+ positive) or direct-to-plate 
approach? Two exposures—screen first, then actual objects directly 
on top of plate. 

How do you wash out your plates? Three minute water rinse, 
while gently rubbing the surface with a soft brush. 

Favorite paper for printing: Sekishu Tsuru, Mulberry (from Hiromi 
Papers), Somerset. 

Favorite ink brand: Charbonnel/Graphic Chemical/Gamblin. 

Do you have a favorite way of preparing a damp pack for your 
paper? We keep wet sheets between towels. 

Do you have a favorite press? I have the good fortune of working 
on Josephine’s press and have never owned one myself. 

Do you mix your inks or use straight out of the can? Mix. 

How do you wipe your plates? Do you use hand-wiping? Two 
rounds of tarlatan and a final polish with yellow pages. I very 


rarely do any hand-wiping. 
How do you finish your prints? Do you use a template or do you trim 
to size after printing? Template. 


Figure 9.109 Flood State 2 © Jennifer Shaw 2018. 


How do you like to display your prints? Is the mat and frame an 
essential component of how you like to display your work? For this 
series I like to install them unframed, floating on yarn, attached 
with mini clothespins. It’s a fluid and organic approach which feels 
right for the project. I do believe that presentation is an essential 
component of the artistic process and the choices you make in 
regard to final display should complement and elevate the form 
and content of your artwork. 

What type of light source do you use for exposing your plates? UV 
vacuum exposure unit. 

Do you use the ‘traditional’ dual exposure of screen+image, or do 
you use direct-to-plate methods? Yes, traditional—screen first 
followed by secondary exposure for image. 

Do you use printing techniques such as chine-collé for your work? 
How does it fit in with your creative practice? I have not used it for 
my own work, but do print chine-collé for my boss, Josephine 
Sacabo. 

What was the most frustrating part of learning the process for you? I 
am still confused by little pits that show up in the plates from time 
to time. I think maybe it has to do with heat and baby powder, but 


haven’t really figured it out yet. 

Do you enjoy the process for itself, or is it a necessary evil to 
producing your work? I love the process. It is physical, tactile, and 
so, so satisfying. 

Did you have a mentor or inspirational instructor that helped you 
learn the process? If so, what did this person do that ignited your 
interest? I got my first taste of copperplate photogravure in college, 
under Paul Taylor. Then in 2016 Josephine Sacabo hired me to 
help print a limited edition book with her assistant Meg Turner. So 
I learned the polymer process from Meg and Josephine, who are 
both very inspirational. Josephine is an amazing role model 
because she never stops creating. She also offered me use of her 
studio to make my own work, which has been an amazing gift. 


Figure 9.110 Flood State 9 © Jennifer Shaw 2018. 


Creative Practice 


How long have you been using polymer photogravure printing? Two 
years. 

Describe your creative practice: I am using the photogravure 
process to create photograms, a process which involves placing 
objects onto a light-sensitive material, in this case polymer 
photogravure plates, and directly exposing them. Using relatively 
commonplace materials, including sushi grass, plastic nets, grocery 
bags, and small toys, I create layered compositions on top of the 
plates. 

Is photogravure your process of choice? Is it an adjunct to your other 
work? How does it fit in with your work in other processes and/or 
media? Photogravure is my current process, but I also work with 
plastic cameras, other alternative processes, and an iPhone. 

What determines whether an image will become a photogravure print 
or not? I am using the plates to create photograms, so I experiment 
while making compositions. I keep the plates that are most 


successful and toss the ones that don’t work. 

What is your characteristic photogravure style or subject matter (e.g. 
content in general)? Do you strive for perfect prints or do you embrace 
process defects and chance in your practice? My images are playful 
and experimental in nature, and defects or happy accidents are 
definitely welcome when they serve to enhance the mood or 
meaning of an image. 

Do you have any tips for jump-starting or initiating your creative 
process? Play. Give yourself the freedom to work on something 
different and new, just to stay in the practice of creating. As my 
professor Gary Metz used to say, work comes out of work. 

What do you do when you are in a creative slump? Play (see 
above). Also, sometimes you need to rest and refuel with literature, 
music, film, etc. 


Artist Statement 


Flood state: In 2016 two major floods affected vast portions of 
Louisiana, inspiring this series about weather anxieties and the 
precarious act of making a home on vulnerable land. With each 
new storm that blows this way I fear mother nature is warning us 
to get out while we still can. I consider heading for higher ground. 
Yet the frequency and intensity of extreme weather events is 
predicted to increase, globally, in the coming years, begging the 
question: is any place truly safe? And so I imagine a future where 
we adjust and adapt to survive in a floating world. In these liquid 
landscapes there are pods to keep us safe as water rises, tree house 
colonies in case it doesn’t recede, and human transmutations who 
evolve with lobster limbs to better navigate the submerged 
universe. In the brave new water-world, the skies may be dark and 
stormy, but fear is tempered by hope. 
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Figure 9.111 Flood State 11 © Jennifer Shaw 2018. 


Figure 9.112 Flood State 99 © Jennifer Shaw 2018. 


Biography 

Jennifer Shaw is a fine art photographer whose work is based on 
both a world observed and a world constructed, often focusing on 
the fleeting and personal within the sphere of her immediate 
surroundings. Her photographs have been featured in Oxford 
American, Shots, Black + White Photography (UK), Lenscratch, and 
PDN, and are published in two monographs: Hurricane Story (Chin 
Music Press, 2011), and Nature/Nurture (North Light Press, 2012). 
Shaw grew up in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, studied photography at 
the Rhode Island School of Design, and then moved to New 
Orleans in pursuit of the artist’s life. She currently teaches the 
disappearing art of darkroom photography at the Louise S. 
McGehee School and serves as creative director of the annual 
PhotoNOLA Festival, in addition to chasing after two young sons. 


Luc Van Quickenborne 
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Figure 9.113 Twins © Luc Van Quickenborne 2016, 3-plate 
polymer photogravure print. The start for this image were two 
drawings and old microfiches. 


Process 


Positive material used: Digital positives as well as drawings on 
frosted mylar. 

What type of polymer plates do you use? Most of the time I use 
photopolymer film (ImagOn type). For smaller prints I use 
solarplates. 

Are you using the two exposure (screen+ positive) or direct-to-plate 
approach? Two exposures. 

What type of printer are you using for either positives or direct-to- 
plate? Epson Surecolor T3200. 

Have you dealt with any special issues with your printer that you 
have solved? For every inkjet printer you must test the curve. 

How do you wash out your plates? Water at 20°C and a sponge, 
about 2 minutes. The solarplates takes longer to develop, 
depending on the brand and type of solarplate. 

Favorite paper for printing: I have 2 favorite papers. Zerkall 
etching paper (350 gsm) gives a nice crisp line. The Hahnemiihle 
Copperplate etching paper is softer and I use it for the 
photographic images. 

Favorite ink brand: Charbonnel oil-based etching inks. 

Do you have a favorite way of preparing a damp pack for your 
paper? The evening before the day I will print, I use the following 


method: wet every other sheet and stack them on each other (wet- 
dry—wet-dry ...). Put the stack in a plastic bag and put a weight 
(e.g. a wooden plate) on it. The next day all the paper is evenly 
dampened. 

Do you have a favorite press? How many presses have you owned? 
In my personal studio I have an etching press of 60 cm wide. At 
the printmaking studio Inktopus there are two large etching 
presses (80 cm manual, VanGinkel (discontinued) and a 100 cm 
wide electrical press, Polymetaal). 

Do you mix your inks or use straight out of the can? Inks are always 
mixed with Graphic Chemical Easy Wipe compound. 

How do you wipe your plates? Do you use hand-wiping? Wiping is 
done first with paper from old telephone books, then a fine woven 
tarlatan and last hand-wiping. And always clean the edges of the 
plate. 

How do you finish your prints? Do you use a template or do you trim 
to size after printing? Tear the paper to the right dimensions before 
dampening and printing. 


Figure 9.114 Brail © Luc Van Quickenborne 2008, two plate/two 
color duotone polymer photogravure print. 


Figure 9.115 High Tide © Luc Van Quickenborne 2015, polymer 
photogravure print. 


What type of light source do you use for exposing your plates? I use 
an old (offset) plate exposure unit. The most important thing is 
that the exposure time can be set and that it is every time exactly 
the same. 

Do you use the ‘traditional’ dual exposure of screen+image, or do 
you use direct-to-plate methods? For the moment I use the traditional 
dual exposure. In future I will test the printer to see whether it’s 
possible to do the direct-to-plate method. 

Do you use printing techniques such as chine-collé for your work? 
How does it fit in with your creative practice? There are a lot of 
intaglio techniques and combinations of different techniques to 
reach your final image. A lot of steps must be taken. And at every 
step you can choose which direction you go. For me, every image 
profits from the decisions made. There may be many outcomes but 
there is only one that works the best for every kind of image. That 
can be chine-collé, but also the choice of paper, color(s) of ink, 
inking a la poupée, which aquatint screen you use, dimension of 
the work and paper, how you prepare your image digitally, 
pressure of the press, how you wipe the plate (more or less plate 
tone), one layer or more layers of polymer film, multiple plates ... . 

Any retouching tips? Work as clean as possible, so you don’t have 
to retouch the plate or print. 

What was the most frustrating part of learning the process for you? 
The lack of information, certainly 15 years ago. Now, with books 


like this one, everyone can start photopolymer etching. Even 
today, you don’t find a lot of information on the internet about 
certain parts of the process (e.g. direct-to-plate). 


Figure 9.116 NY, Coney Island—The Gowans Lounge © Luc Van 
Quickenborne 2012, 4-color polymer photogravure print. 


Do you enjoy the process for itself, or is it a necessary evil to 
producing your work? Printmaking is a craft where the process and 
the materials are necessary to reach your goal. Experience and the 
love for printmaking is the key for success. It is time consuming to 
make the print that you have in mind but it is a wonderful 
adventure. And when you reach your destination it is very 
satisfying. 

Did you have a mentor or inspirational instructor that helped you 
learn the process? If so, what did this person do that ignited your 


interest? The book by Keith Howard is still my (technical) source. 
He was so inspirational. And I had the pleasure to meet Henrik 
Boegh (from www.grafiskeksperimentarium.dk) on a number of 
occasions and workshops. Here in Europe he is the pioneer on 
photopolymer etching. 

Any secrets, tips, or new methods can you share? Test thoroughly 
and stick to the results. As soon as one of the parameters changes, 
redo the test. 

How does your process of photogravure printing differ from the 
“norm” if there was such a thing? If you begin with the process you 
have the “standard/norm.” The more you become experienced, you 
begin to explore the boundaries. As soon as you know where the 
boundaries are, you can cross over to an artistic and creative way. 


Creative Practice 


How long have you been using polymer photogravure printing? 2003 
was the year I discovered photopolymer as my first non-toxic 
printmaking technique. 

Describe your creative practice: If | have an idea or I see a subject, 
I always previsualize the end result. In that way I know which 
technique(s) and which decisions I need to make to get to the end 
point. Along the way, I sometimes take another direction. That is 
the fun part is the journey of printmaking. 

Is photogravure your process of choice? Is it an adjunct to your other 
work? How does it fit in with your work in other processes and/or 
media? The choice of technique depends on the end result I want. 
But photogravure is one of my favorites. 

What determines whether an image will become a photogravure print 
or not? This is not an exact science. A number of factors influence 
the choice of process. The more experienced you become with the 
different possibilities, the easier it is becomes to make choices. 

Do you have any tips for jump-starting or initiating your creative 
process? Try to previsualize your final image. At first it will be 
difficult because you don’t know all the possibilities of the process. 
And always make a test strip before you make your definitive 
plate. 

What do you do when you are in a creative slump? Browse through 
my idea and sketch books and the inspiration pop ups. 


Artist Statement 


Luc’s work is characterized by diversity. Driven by life experiences 
he creates images that are subtle and intriguing. Technique is the 


support for the content and not the primary element in an image. 
The used processes must take the content of the print to a higher 
level. Through the art-making process certain characteristics of the 
image will be emphasized. To use the polymer technique with the 
Animal Faces series, the look and feel is almost 3D with a velvet 
black. Images have to be emotional as well as sensational. Simple 
prints with a mystical impact. 


Biography 

Luc is for the moment studio-responsible and master printmaker at 
the printmaking studio Inktopus located in Ghent (Belgium). He is 
a photographer, printmaker, and bookbinder. For the last 15 years 
his priorities are in non-toxic print-making. With the expertise he 
has built up in these fields, he passes his knowledge on via 
workshops. 


Alan Vlach 


Figure 9.117 Deadwood #2 © Alan Vlach 2018, Shores Path, 
Prouts Neck, polymer photogravure print. 


Process 


Positive material used: I no longer use a positive, as I print direct-to- 
plate. 

What type of polymer plates do you use? KM73. Are you using the 
two exposure (screen + positive) or direct-to-plate approach? Thanks to 
Stig Stasig I have mastered a direct-to-plate approach. I often print 


larger plates and was having a contact problem when using a 
positive. I tried direct-to-plate using PK ink and that was a bust so 
I started by exposing an aquatint screen then printing directly to 
the plate before exposure. I was still having contact problems with 
the aquatint screen so I reached out on the internet and Stig 
suggested using MK ink. I can’t thank him enough as that has 
solved all my problems. 

What type of printer are you using for either positives or direct-to- 
plate? I started out using an Epson 3800 and now use an Epson 
P800. 

Have you dealt with any special issues with your printer that you 
have solved? I don’t know if Toyobo changed something in their 
chemistry or if Epson changed something in the formulation of 
their inks but I started to get strange mottling effects and spots on 
my plates. I am very meticulous about how long I dry the plate 
before printing on it and how long I dry the ink before exposing 
the plate so I didn’t think that was the problem. I started 
recalibrating, leaving one ink out at a time. I finally arrived at a 
calibration using just MK and Cyan inks and the problem 
disappeared. I suspect that the LK ink was causing the problem by 
some reaction with the polymer and/or one of the other inks. 

How do you wash out your plates? I soak the plate for 30 seconds 
in 70°F water then gently scrub with a soft bristle brush. I 
squeegee the plate, then heat it for several minutes before re- 
exposing it to UV light for the same time as the initial exposure. 

Favorite paper for printing: Hahnemtihle Copperplate. 

Favorite ink brand: Charbonnel aqua wash universal black 55981. 

Do you have a favorite way of preparing a damp pack for your 
paper? When I’m printing an edition I immerse all the sheets for 
several seconds, then put the stack in a plastic bag overnight. This 
ensures an even moisture content for the entire stack. 

Do you have a favorite press? How many presses have you owned? I 
have a 24” x 48” American French Tool etching press. I previously 
owned a smaller version. 

Do you mix your inks or use straight out of the can? I use fresh inks 
straight out of the can or tube. I have found that, unless I am 
printing a lot, tubes are more cost-effective as they don’t skim over 
time. If I notice that inks are not wiping as expected I will add 
some base to the mix. I sometimes mix Charbonnel luxe C with the 
universal for a different tone. 

How do you wipe your plates? Do you use hand-wiping? I wipe my 
plates with tarlatan using a circular motion and moving in a 
counterclockwise direction starting at a different corner each time. 


Plate size will determine how I overlap and how many passes I 
make before doing a final hand-wipe of the plate. I will 
occasionally use a hot plate if the ink is too stiff. I leave a 1/4” 
border around my images and meticulously wipe the border and 
edges of the plate in order to get an absolutely clean print. 

How do you finish your prints? Do you use a template or do you trim 
to size after printing? I use a template when printing so I use paper 
pre-trimmed to size. I dry them between blotter paper stacked 
between !/4” sheets of fiberboard. They come out nice and flat 
without ruining the embossing of the plates. 
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Figure 9.118 Farmers Co-Op © Alan Vlach 2018, Tuttle North 
Dakota, polymer photogravure print. 


How do you like to display your prints? Is the mat and frame an 
essential component of how you like to display your work? I hang my 
prints within the frame. I adhere the top two edges of the print to a 
mat board about 1” larger all around than the print. I use spacers 
on the glass of the frame to keep the print from touching the glass. 

What type of light source do you use for exposing your plates? I have 
an Amergraph ULF-28 

Do you use printing techniques such as chine-collé for you work? 
How does it fit in with your creative practice? I use chine-collé for 
almost all my prints. I use several kinds of gampi paper and 
occasionally kitakata paper. I like the contrast between the white 
of the Copperplate and the off-white color of the tissue in the 
embossed area of the border I leave around the image. I have 
recently started experimenting with a la poupée to add color into 
some of the prints. 


What was the most frustrating part of learning the process for you? 
Finding practitioners and workshops. I lucked into an introductory 
workshop with Josephine Sacabo in New Orleans in 2009, and 
then followed up with workshops at Renaissance Press with Paul 
Taylor and Mark Nelson. 

Do you enjoy the process for itself, or is it a necessary evil to 
producing your work? I love working with the photogravure process 
as I do with all historical processes. There are nuances to the 
practice that take time to master, that provide a link to the past 
and that provides a lot of satisfaction when a fine print results. 

Did you have a mentor or inspirational instructor that helped you 
learn the process? If so, what did this person do that ignited your 
interest? Brenton Hamilton introduced me to Camera Work and I 
immediately became fascinated with the process. Josephine Sacabo 
provided my initial introduction to making prints and whetted my 
appetite for more. Mark Nelson taught me a lot about calibration 
and Paul Taylor taught me about the nuances of paper, ink, 
wiping, and hand-wiping. 
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Figure 9.119 The Arena © Alan Vlach 2018, Paris, France, 
polymer photogravure print. 


Creative Practice 


How long have you been using polymer photogravure printing? Eight 
years. 

Describe your creative practice: Sometimes I work with a 
particular project in mind. I’ve already decided on the subject 
matter and perhaps the print statement: process, materials, toning, 


inkset, etc. Other times a project will result from looking at images 
I have already taken and building on that idea. I love to 
experiment and print in several processes. Sometimes a project will 
materialize from a print statement I am working on. 

Is photogravure your process of choice? Is it an adjunct to your other 
work? How does it fit in with your work in other processes and/or 
media? Photogravure is one of several processes of choice including 
salted paper and platinum/palladium. I’ve also done calibrations 
and printed images in silver gelatin, kallitype, cyanotype, albumen, 
and tri-color gum. Photogravure is not an adjunct but a purely 
aesthetic choice based on the image and my mood. 

What determines whether an image will become a photogravure print 
or not? Most of my images work well with any of the historic 
processes I print with. My decision to make a photogravure is often 
determined by my mood and desire to work with a particular 
process. 

What is your characteristic photogravure style or subject matter (e.g. 
content in general)? Do you strive for perfect prints or do you embrace 
process defects and chance in your practice? I am a perfectionist and 
strive for perfect prints. I am meticulous about calibration and 
controlling the variables while printing. I have found differences in 
batches of plates and plates that have sat around for a while and 
recalibrate, as necessary. 

What do you do when you are in a creative slump? When I get into 
a creative slump I usually start by parsing through old images 
looking for a thread. I’ll also start relooking at images by artists in 
my library. If I’m really stuck Ill set up a meeting with my mentor, 
Brenton Hamilton. He doesn’t explicitly suggest anything but will 
point out threads, suggest artists to look at or things to read. 


Artist Statement 


I am drawn to several genres: abstractions in nature, landscapes, 
architecture, and street scenes. In most cases I attempt to add a 
surreal and/or abstract touch to the image whether it be by scale, a 
manipulation of local contrast, and/or focus. Working with 
photogravure I often try to add to the abstraction by giving an 
etched look to the photograph. I am particularly interested in 
architecture that recalls our past and hints at something lost, and 
landscapes that convey a sense of desolation. 


Biography 


Alan Vlach is a fine art photographer with a deep commitment to 


the traditional darkroom while fully embracing new technologies. 
He works extensively with digital enlarged negatives and historical 
processes as well as digital printmaking. In 1999 he began a formal 
study of the medium with George DeWolfe. Since then, he has 
attended workshops with Marilyn Bridges, George Tice, Tillman 
Crane, Brenton Hamilton, Sean Kernan, Mark Nelson, Josephine 
Sacabo, Paul Taylor, and Lewis Kemper. In 2004 to 2005 he 
attended the Certificate Program at Rockport College. In 2006 he 
began capturing images digitally, working in Photoshop to create 
enlarged negatives and positives for use in historical processes 
including silver gelatin, platinum/palladium, kallitype, salted 
paper, albumen, cyanotype, tri-color gum, and photopolymer 
gravure. He has been teaching at the Maine Media Workshops 
since September 2007. Alan resides in Trenton, Maine. 
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Figure 9.121 Bottle no. 1 © Diederik Vlayen 2016, an old medicine 
bottle found in our backyard, printed on Moorman 400 gsm 
museum mounting board, Charbonnel black 55981 and 5% easy 
wipe, 8” x 8”. 


Process 


As autotype pigment papers became harder to get, the polymer 
plates proved to be a worthy replacement for my traditional 
copperplate photogravure work. Well, certainly less messy and 
more eco-friendly. 

Polymer wasn’t a stranger to me, as I had used the ImagOn blue 
polymer film in the past. Atelier Vrije Grafiek produced the right 
environment for experimenting with polymers years ago, when 
they started introducing eco-friendly products. They gave me the 
opportunity to create my 3D project Sarcophagus. It is a life-sized 
project, containing three etched copperplates and 1,213 small 
individual intaglio prints on cloth, using ImagOn on a PVC carrier. 


Figure 9.120 Stairs © Diederik Vlayen 2017. Printed on Zerkal no. 
7317, 350 gsm paper, using Charbonnel black 55981 and 5% easy 
wipe. Photoshop collage, using an escalator as background, 7” x 
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Figure 9.122 Mermaid © Diederik Vlayen 2017. The image was 
created on a lithographic stone to achieve a beautiful pencil 
structure in the end result, photographed and reworked using 
Photoshop. Printed on Zerkal no. 7317, 350 gsm paper, 7” x 81/2”. 


Figure 9.123 Self-portrait no. 2 © Diederik Vlayen 2017. Two 
polymer plates, one plate with very low contrast image printed 
with transparent orange (80% transparent/10% orange/5% easy 
wipe/5% Sureset compound) followed by a normal contrast plate 
with Charbonnel 55981 (75% black/20% transparent/5% easy 
wipe), 10!/2” x 8”. 


The whole idea was based the Chinese royal shrouds from the 
Han dynasty. While producing satisfactory results, the blue 
polymer film misses out in fine tone nuances and deep blacks. At 
least in my opinion. 

For the much smoother gradients, lovely whites, and deep 
velvety blacks (which we all crave) I turned to the Toyobo steel- 
backed plates. They can almost live up to the holy grail of photo 
etching, heliogravure. 

It is by no means a cheap process (but neither is copperplate 
etching). In order to achieve a decent flow of work with consistent 
results, a period of testing is required. I spent several months 
trying different papers and film, and even more finalizing my 
printing curves. Consistency is what I was looking for. When 
testing, I kept track of what I changed, and I changed only one 
single thing at a time. 

It was painstaking but worthwhile and eventually saved money. 

For those interested, this is where I am so far: 


* Toyobo polymer plates KMR 95; 
- Agfa screenprinting film; 


* A medium aquatint screen (from the Dutch company 
Polymetaal); 

* Epson stylus pro 4900 printer; 

Papers; Zerkall etching paper 350 or 450g, BFK rives 100% 

cotton, Gambia paper 35 g; 

Charbonnel etching ink (I added about 5% easy-wipe); 

* After the first print I added either a transparent base, more 
easy-wipe or sometimes the Sureset compound, depending 
on the results I wanted for the final print. 


Creative Practice 


How long have you been using polymer photogravure printing? About 
14 years with ImagOn and Puretch, about three years ago started 
using Toyobo Printight. 

Describe your creative practice. Chaotic, too many ideas to 
manage, working on different levels and ideas at the same time. 

Is photogravure your process of choice? Is it an adjunct to your other 
work? How does it fit in with your work in other processes and/or 
media? For the moment it is, it will be there for a long time as it 
fits right in there with my photography and graphic background. 

What determines whether an image will become a photogravure print 
or not? Mainly the detail and the fine tones that I want to keep in 
the end result determine the use of either the Toyobo printight or 
the ImagOn/Puretch film. 

What is your characteristic photogravure style or subject matter (e.g. 
content in general)? Do you strive for perfect prints or do you embrace 
process defects and chance in your practice? I like to master the 
process in order to know I can get the same result each time, 
which doesn’t mean I can’t embrace defects. I don’t like it to be a 
lottery though. 

Do you have any tips for jump-starting or initiating your creative 
process? I just get started when an idea pops up, see where it goes. 
Only 10% ends up printed or worked out. The rest start a life on 
my hard disk, desk draw ... 

What do you do when you are in a creative slump? I go to the 90% 
that never got finished or started, new views can restart an old 
idea. 


Biography 

Vlayen Diederik (Dicky) is a Belgian artist born in Hasselt, 1961. 
He is a photographer, director, and graphic artist, but, above all, 
an artist with a huge drive, craftsmanship, and versatility. He 


combines noble processes such as heliogravure with digital media. 
His graphic and photographic work come together in the 
photopolymer process. 


Figure 9.124 Peony I © Jeanne Wells 2015, 8” x 8” polymer 
photogravure with chine-collé. 


Process 


Positive material used: Pictorico Premium OHP. 

What type of polymer plates do you use? KM73 plates. 

Are you using the two exposure (screen+ positive) or direct-to-plate 
approach? I use two exposures. 

What type of printer are you using for either positives or direct-to- 
plate? Positives on Epson 7900 and 3880, with piezo inks, a 
densitometer, and quadtone RIP. I also use an R3000 with Epson 
inks, with which I use Quadtone RIP and a variation of Clay 
Harmon’s curve-making system. 

Have you dealt with any special issues with your printer that you 


have solved? You can get big Epson printers with clogged nozzles 
fairly cheaply and repurpose them with piezo inks, since you only 
need five or six inks for piezo printing. I got three years of great 
printing out of a printer I paid $300 for this way. 

How do you wash out your plates? 70°F water and a brush. 

Favorite paper for printing: This varies, but I use Rives BFK for 
most test prints. Lately I’ve been using Rosapina and a Revere 
suede; they’re both beautifully soft. The latest iteration of Arches 
Platine is a wonderful paper with a surface that renders great 
detail. The paper I use really depends upon what I’m looking for in 
the final print. Somerset and Rives are often my choice of base if I 
am using a chine-collé paper, and Japanese chine-collé papers are 
an adventure unto themselves! There are times, too, when finding 
a new paper inspires a new body of work. Right now, that paper is 
Awagami Shiramine. 

Favorite ink brand: I generally use Graphic Chemical for my 
blacks, and Gamblin or Charbonnel for colored inks. 

Tips on setting up printing workspace: As with a darkroom, keep 
things segregated. Wet away from dry, paper away from inking 
surfaces, UV unit where it can be curtained off. Presses and damp 
packs with plenty of playing-card “paper fingers” in the middle of 
it all. 

Do you have a favorite way of preparing a damp pack for your 
paper? I always slide paper under the last added sheet in the 
soaking tub, and gather the paper into a solid block while it is 
soaking. From there, I think I do the typical things of holding it up 
until it’s finished dripping and wrapping it up and putting it under 
a weight. Early on, I had some difficulties because I let my paper 
soak too long. Each paper’s a little different, so it’s good to pay 
attention to variations in the print with increased or decreased 
soaking time. 

Do you have any process shortcuts that makes your work easier? I 
learned from Paul Taylor that if you half the distance between the 
plate and the UV light, you can half your exposure time. This is 
great for that final hardening exposure of 3 x your total (screen + 
exposure) time. I use a paper towel roll on top of the vacuum press 
glass to elevate my plates. 

Do you have a favorite press? How many presses have you 
owned? I currently own two presses, a beautiful old Charles Brand, 
and a newer Ettan, which has a larger bed, but is much lighter. I 
switch back and forth, depending upon the job, but I have to say 
that when I turn the handle on the Brand, I feel a very deep 
connection to a long tradition which is much larger than myself. 


That said, there is nothing like the American French Tool press, 
and I will have one, one day. 

Do you mix your inks or use straight out of the can? I use a mixture 
of inks and transparent base. 

How do you wipe your plates? Do you use hand-wiping? I use a 
homemade heated inking table. My plates wipe fairly easily with 2 
or 3 tarlatans. I hand-wipe with magnesium carbonate to get the 
tonal detail I want—a sort of dodging and burning. Very rarely I 
will use tissue or telephone book pages for a final wipe, if I need 
that kind of contrast and can’t get it any other way. 

How do you finish your prints? Do you use a template or do you 
trim to size after printing? I tear to size before printing. 

How do you like to display your prints? Is the mat and frame an 
essential component of how you like to display your work? Generally I 
float mount my prints in a white frame, though sometimes I print 
on very light tissue and hold the print up with specimen pins or 
magnets so that it can billow. I like to honor the fact that this is an 
object, and it is made of paper. My love of paper runs deep, and it 
is one of the reasons I’ve chosen this method. 

What type of light source do you use for exposing your plates? A 
NuArc 40-1K. 

Do you use the ‘traditional’ dual exposure of screen+image, or do 
you use direct-to-plate methods? I use screen and image exposures. 


Figure 9.125 Lupine © Jeanne Wells 2015, 8” x 10” polymer 


photogravure. 


Do you use printing techniques such as chine-collé for you work? 
How does it fit in with your creative practice? I use chine-collé when I 
want a finer detail in the print than the support paper can give me, 
or a different tone or color for the background. I also use a la 
poupée to hand-color portions of the plate before printing, and a 
more lax method of applying light washes over dark inks, which 
isn’t really a la poupée or viscosity printing. Most recently, I’ve 
been experimenting with four color gravures, made with color 
separations exposed onto four different plates, then inked and 
printed one at a time, perfectly registered. When I use these 
techniques, it’s important to me that the result be not too 
“photographic.” 

Any retouching tips? Brown kraft paper used as a sort of 
sandpaper will get those inky fingerprints off what you had hoped 
would be clean white paper. 

What was the most frustrating part of learning the process for you? 
I’ve had a couple of times when the linearization process has really 
frustrated me. Another time, the integrator on my NuArc went 
crazy and it took me a while to figure out what was going on 
before I replaced it. ’m very fortunate to have help out there when 
I need it. This is one of the best reasons to work with a good 
teacher and make and keep good relationships with the people 
who sell parts for older equipment. 

Do you enjoy the process for itself, or is it a necessary evil to 
producing your work? I love every bit of it, though some days I hate 
the cleanup. I’ve learned from my printmaking friends (they are 
worth cultivating!) that you can put brayers and ink knives and 
mixed ink in the freezer at night if you don’t have the energy to 
clean up. Put them in a plastic bag, of course. 

Did you have a mentor or inspirational instructor that helped you 
learn the process? If so, what did this person do that ignited your 
interest? There is a kindness and generosity in the polymer 
photogravure community which I really appreciate. I hope that it 
continues as the number of practitioners grows. I am so fortunate 
to have had four great instructors. Josephine Sacabo and her 
assistant, Meg Turner, Clay Harmon, and Paul Taylor. Each one of 
them inspired me and gave me exactly what I needed to move 
forward with the craft and make it my own. There are so many 
ways of working, and they are all right! I think that’s been the 
greatest lesson of all. 

Any secrets, tips, or new methods you can share? If you have 


trouble with ink tins drying out despite all your efforts, try storing 
the tins in a zip lock bag in the freezer. It takes about 20 minutes 
to thaw. Can you tell, I love my freezer? 

How does your process of photogravure printing differ from the 
“norm” if there was such a thing? I’m not sure it does. I do use a 
heated inking table and a brayer for inking. ’'m always playing, 
looking for something new to make. Reproduction doesn’t do much 
for me, and if you’re not careful, printing editions can turn into 
that. As in any art form, asking “What if?” is an important part of 
the process. 


Creative Practice 


How long have you been using polymer photogravure printing? Five 
years. 

Describe your creative practice. Much of my work considers beauty 
and the importance of beauty in this age when many seem more 
interested in concepts, and with my writing background I am 
always inspired by good paper and ink, so this is a wonderfully 
tactile and gratifying craft. 

Is photogravure your process of choice? Is it an adjunct to your other 
work? How does it fit in with your work in other processes and/or 
media? I like the freedom of being able to photograph with 
whatever I happen to have at hand—big camera, little camera, 
iPhone, etc. By printing my images as photogravures, I can still 
create handmade work which includes tiny differences and flaws 
from print to print throughout the edition no matter what the 
original capture. This handmade quality, along with the ability to 
use fine papers, is very important to me, and separates my work 
from prints which can be reproduced with the push of a button. 

What determines whether an image will become a photogravure print 
or not? It is my primary printing process, so any image that I make 
qualifies. 

What is your characteristic photogravure style or subject matter (e.g. 
content in general)? Do you strive for perfect prints or do you embrace 
process defects and chance in your practice? The natural world is 
something I often photograph. I also use the camera as a way of 
sanctifying the ordinary objects of everyday life. There’s an 
emotional perfection that I’m always looking for, and that doesn’t 
necessarily mean technical perfection. Sometimes I want the print 
to be photographic, sometimes I push it into something else. The 
final print just has to feel right. 

Do you have any tips for jump-starting or initiating your creative 


process? Work every day. Make images and know that they aren’t 
all final images. Think of them as sketches, paths toward the image 
you want to make. Incubation time is really important, too, so if 
you’re working with one of the faster capturing methods, figure 
out how to have that time off between capturing and choosing the 
best images. Be multidisciplinary. Read, write, play music, dance, 
paint; each of these things will inform your images and keep your 
muses well-fed. 
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Figure 9.126 Winter Berries © Jeanne Wells 2015, polymer 
photogravure. 


What do you do when you are in a creative slump? I am a devotee 
of Julia Cameron’s morning pages, first thing every morning, three 
pages of longhand before anything else. It keeps the creative juices 
flowing. I have a huge backlog of negatives to work with if I’m not 
feeling like shooting. I also have many years of notebooks filled 
with thoughts, ideas, sketches, possible projects to mull over if I 
feel stuck. It’s also good to have a very clear notion of what 
inspires you: art books, museums, nature, music. For me it is 
listening to Mozart, playing Bach on the piano, turning off the 


computer. There are times when rest and silence are a very good 
thing. The batteries need recharging, the cistern refilling. It’s 
important to honor that, too. It can be tricky to figure out if it’s 
laziness, a slump, or necessary downtime that’s keeping you from 
working, but over time you grow accustomed to your own rhythms 
and ways of working and stop beating yourself up for not being 
busy all the time. 


Artist Statement 


Before I was a photographer, I was a poet, and as time passed I 
found my poems growing smaller and smaller, less dependent upon 
narrative and more concerned with the circular revelation of the 
lyric—and then one day I put down the pen and took up the 
camera. For the past 14 years I have mainly used antiquarian and 
alternative photographic processes: big cameras, film, tintypes, 
glass plates, and photogravures. Why this difficult path in the age 
of technology? The joy for me is in the work of the hands, in the 
ink and paper, the craft and the process. There are built-in times of 
silence and incubation to any alternative process. I find these 
helpful for discovering the emotional perfection I am always 
looking for. Rather than beginning with a preconceived notion, I 
follow the image as it evolves and morphs and mingles with some 
unnamable mystery. For me, the finished image is often a way of 
sanctifying something very ordinary and likely to be overlooked, 
an ode, if you will, to things always threatening to pass beyond 
expression. 


Biography 

Photographer Jeanne Wells was born and raised on the Maine 
coast, a state where she has lived most of her life. She studied 
literature and writing at Lesley College in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Using medium- and large-format cameras, as well 
as iPhones and digital SLRS, she employs a range of antiquarian 
and alternative printing techniques such as wet plate collodion, 
photogravure, platinum, liquid silver emulsion and lith printing. 
She is self-taught in film and darkroom work, and has also studied 
wet plate collodion with Mark Osterman and Kelly Anderson- 
Staley. Wells learned the polymer photogravure process from artist 
Josephine Sacabo and her assistant, Meg Turner, Clay Harmon at 
North Light Photographic Workshops, and Paul Taylor at 
Renaissance Press. Wells’s prints have been exhibited and 
published internationally. In 2017, she founded Things of This 


World Studio+Press, in Easton, Maine, where she prints small 
editions and folios, hosts visiting artists, teaches workshops, and 
continues with her own personal work. You can see more of her 
work at www.jeannewells.com and www.thingsofthisworld.com 


Paul Winstanley 


image courtesy of Alan Cristea Gallery. 


Polymer Photogravure and Its Part in Making an 
Image 

In an age when images primarily exist in a dematerialized state 
and are viewed within the ubiquitous screen, an image that is 
instead physically made and exists in a unique and physical 
condition reminds us of our own physicality. Such an image 
occupies real time and space and we have to journey to it in order 
to see it. In looking at it we grasp the processes of its making and 
the materiality of itself. It looks the way it does because of the way 
it is made and we can trace those processes through our looking. 
There is a direct parallel between the physically embodied image 


and our embodied selves standing before it. 

Being primarily a painter I am conscious of this in the way I 
make my paintings. Though they derive from photographic sources 
they come to have a directed and made condition which is 
indivisible from the image that ensues. 

My interest in printmaking proceeds from these thoughts and 
consequently I have engaged in printmaking using a number of 
processes. Many of my prints involve more than one process in the 
construction of the image and this has been true of my use of 
polymer photogravure. In both instances (one a single print, the 
other a set of eight prints) I used photogravure in conjunction with 
woodblock printing. I used these not only because each can 
achieve different things in the image but because there is a sense 
that in physical terms they contradict each other, and this interests 
me. The photogravure plate delivers its ink to the paper surface 
under the pressure of the etching press and this plate leaves an 
impression of itself in the surface of the dampened paper, the ink 
pushed deep into the paper’s structure. The ink delivered from the 
woodblock, thick and greasy, is transferred to the paper where it 
sits on top, overlaying the paper’s surface. It is the viewer who has 
to marry these elements, navigate their tensions, and resolve them 
within the logic of the image and its illusion. 

Let me expand first in relation to the single print I made with 
these processes. 

The image began life as a photograph I took of a lobby of a mid- 
century administrative building in London being emptied out and 
readied for demolition. After some manipulation and editing of this 
photograph I made a painting capitalizing on the range of color 
subtleties emanating from the curtains, the floor, and the vibrant 
red escalator. When I was invited to make a new print by the Alan 
Cristea gallery for a portfolio of artist’s prints it was to this image 
that I turned my attention. But in making a print one is not merely 
reproducing an existing image. The image has to be reconsidered 
and reimagined entirely. 

I work with a print workshop in London called Thumbprint 
Editions, with Pete Kosowicz who owns it and the technical staff 
there, so the making and ordering of the plates I leave to them but 
it is I who create the digital information and separations needed. I 
decided to use three polymer photogravure plates for all of the 
image except the red of the escalator which would be done with 
woodblock. I made one plate for the lightest tones, one for the mid 
tones and one for the darkest. 

The lightest plate covered all the image (except the red) so in 


printing this I created a first layer in which the image is seen in 
rather ghostly fashion. However, in order to recreate some of the 
complexities of color within the image I used three or four 
different color mixes which were inked onto the plate zonally; 
different yellows, or warmer and slightly greyer variations, relating 
to different parts of the image. 

The second plate of mid-tone areas covered much less of the 
image and again I used a range of different color mixes inked 
zonally as before. The final plate for the darkest parts completed 
the print at this stage. All the plates were inked and run through 
the press consecutively, wet on wet. This was not an entirely 
predictable process but I was pleased with the graphic qualities of 
the result and the simplified but effective color variations it 
created. 

The woodblock element acts like a physical intrusion into the 
space and even in reproduction it can be seen to be of a different 
order to the rest of the image. One quality of woodblock that 
appeals to me is the ability to ink gradations of color using the 
roller. It is not so obvious here but there are in fact two reds, one 
lighter, the other slightly darker towards the right edge, used in 
inking this element. 

It is worth noting that this was an entirely experimental process 
for me, and for the printer, based on what I thought would work 
rather than on any prescribed notion of what photogravure is or 
should be. 

In the next set of prints, a part of my Art School project, I 
developed and pushed this divergence of processes further, making 
it a significant part of the image. The Art School project had begun 
as a photographic record of unpopulated art school studios left 
empty over the summer recess. These had provided the material 
for a new series of paintings and other works on paper. 


Figure 9.128 Art School, © Paul Winstanley 2018, image courtesy 
of Alan Cristea Gallery, print before the woodblock relief printing 
element is added. 


Figure 9.129 Art School V and VI, © Paul Winstanley 2018, image 
courtesy of Alan Cristea Gallery. More evidence of the image- 
making possibilities available from composite printing. 


In the prints I focused on a particular studio in the Glasgow 
School of Art in which the temporary screens used to divide the 
room into individual workspaces traverse the space obscuring the 
original fabric of the room, which emerges only from above the 
screens, and the floor in the foreground. The screens were 
generally painted white but some were unpainted and others, used 
as part of previous installations, had been painted other colors and 
were now shuffled into the mix. This provided the antecedent for 
my own color variations. I liked the obvious references to forms of 
minimalist abstraction inherent in these arrangements but also the 
anchoring in the fabric of a real space and place. 

As before I decided to use polymer photogravure but, unlike the 
first print, I used a single plate printed as a monochrome. This I 
used for the background of the studio emerging from behind the 
screens and the floor. The space for the screens was left empty 
leaving a white lacuna in the middle of the image. The next step 
was to lay down a single layer of a dark grey, covering exactly the 
space reserved for the screens. This would be visible later as the 
dark shadows between the screens and between the screens and 
the floor. Then each screen had its own woodblock shape and was 
inked according to colors I had previously mixed. 
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Figure 9.130 These two images show the inking table and process 


of printing the multiple block prints for this series. © Paul 
Winstanley 2018, image courtesy of Alan Cristea Gallery. 
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Figure 9.131 Veiled Lobby composite, © Paul Winstanley 2018, 
image courtesy of Alan Cristea Gallery. Upper-left plate is used to 
print the lightest tones in image. Upper right plate is used for the 
midtones and the lower left plate is for the darkest tones. The 
finished print is on the lower right and is a combination of all the 
plates printed with different ink compositions for each plate. The 
escalator image component was printed as a woodblock relief. 


It is a feature of light falling on a flat blank wall that this creates 
variations in color and tone across its surface and that, within this 
representational context, these variations have to be articulated in 
order for the screens to appear to be actually flat. This meant each 
screen might have as many as four variations in color inked up on 
the roller and transferred to the block, darker towards the bottom 
and lighter at the top. To cover the dark grey underlay at least two 
layers, sometimes three, of the ink needed to be applied. Like 
before, this was wet onto wet, and it created a remarkably distinct 
surface in relation to the soft and thin color of the photogravure 
areas. There are also differences in the nature of the opposing 
whites, those of the photogravure being the product of a yielding 
to the color of the unprinted paper; those of the woodblock a thick 
impasto over a darker tone. 

Naturalism is not the aim here; rather, it is a deconstruction of 


naturalism. The parts are laid out but it is the viewer who has 
work to do, reconstructing the image into some kind of sense. 
There is more than one route through the image, more than one 
reading, and this privileges the viewer and is potentially 
democratic and empowering. All readings become equally valid, 
even those that contradict each other. Printmaking provides a 
unique access to playing out these considerations in the making of 
an image. 


Biography 

Paul Winstanley was born in Manchester in June 1954. He studied 
painting at Cardiff College of Art from 1973 to 1976 and the Slade 
from 1976 to 1978. Schooled in the orthodoxies of abstract 
modernism, Winstanley spent a decade after college establishing a 
new visual language, combining the tenets of minimalism with the 
pictorialism of photography. His breakthrough showing of the 
large painting Walkway at the Whitechapel Open in 1989 won him 
the first prize Unilever Award. He went on to enjoy a year as 
Kettle’s Yard artist in residence in Cambridge, hosted by Churchill 
College with Newnham College providing the Old Lab in the 
gardens as a studio. In this fertile environment he created a new 
body of work shown first at Kettle’s Yard and then on tour within 
the UK. Throughout the 1990s Winstanley developed an array of 
related imagery of semi-public, post-war interior spaces; of waiting 
rooms, lounges, TV rooms, walkways, and lobbies; creating a 
meditation on the utility of English modernism and its concurrent 
political underpinnings. Along with his landscapes viewed from 
moving vehicles this work culminated first in his 1993 show Driven 
Landscapes at Camden Arts Centre and then in his 1997/98 Art 
Now show Annexe at Tate, Millbank. Following a serious road 
accident and recovery he emerged with a new emphasis on the 
transience of the interior-exterior relationship, notably in the 
diaphanous and translucent series of paintings Veil which he 
pursued intermittently over a ten-year period and of images of 
modernist architectural interiors with large plate-glass picture 
windows evoking the sublime. He had a major retrospective of his 
work at Art Space, Auckland, New Zealand in 2008. The role of the 
viewer is central to an understanding of Winstanley’s paintings and 
his occasional use of the figure echoes that active passivity. 
Engrossed, they watch, look, wait, smoke, phone, text. In 2013 his 
photographic project Art School was published by Ridinghouse. 
Focusing on the empty, tarnished studio, they picture a teaching 


and creative environment on the cusp of existential change. The 
images became the basis for a new, extended body of work using 
the art school studio interior as a model from which to explore 
divergent painterly concerns, from the tropes of Dutch 
seventeenth-century interior painting to American mid-century 
minimalist abstraction. This necessitated a change in practice, 
painting on wood and aluminum panels instead of stretched linen. 
The change of materiality has opened up new possibilities, creating 
new lines of thought. Winstanley has shown regularly in Los 
Angeles, New York, Dublin, London, Paris, and Hamburg. He has 
work in the collections of Tate (London), MoMA (New York), 
MoCA (Los Angeles), IMMA (Dublin), the British Library, the New 
York City Public Library, Southampton City Art Gallery, ACGB, 
British Council. He lives and works in London. 
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